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News  Notes  and  Editorial  Comments 


By  C.  O. 

NEXT  MEETING 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  in  the  Hotel  Stev¬ 
ens,  Chicago,  March  18-21,  1930. 

THE  QUINQUENNIAL  YEAR 

Every  fifth  year  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  makes  an  extensive 
statistical  study  of  conditions  in  North 
Centra!  approved  schools.  This  is  the 
quinquennial  year.  Elsewhere  in  this 
issue  will  be  found  facsimiles  of  the 
blanks  to  be  used. 

THE  DEAM  STUDY 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Quarterly 
there  api)eared  an  elaborate  study  deal¬ 
ing  with  extra  curriculum  activities.  This 
study  was  prepared  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Deam  of  the  Commission 
on  Unit  Courses  and  Curricula.  It  is  a 
study  that  should  be  read  by  many  per¬ 
sons  and  is  peculiarly  suited  to  class 
room  instruction  in  colleges  and  normal 
schools  offering  courses  in  the  subject. 
Reprints  of  this  study  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  can  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly,  Room  4012 
University  High  School  Bldg.,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Michigan.  The  price  is  $.10. 

MORE  CHANGES 

Each  month  brings  notices  of  shiftings 
in  positions  among  North  Central  Asso- 
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ciation  workers.  Two  of  the  latest  to 
be  reported  are:  Mr.  Merle  Prunty 
from  Principal  of  the  High  School  in 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  to  the  superintendency 
of  that  city;  and  Mr.  Will  French  from 
the  principalship  of  the  Lincoln,  Nebras¬ 
ka.  High  School  to  the  position  of  Asso¬ 
ciate  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Cur¬ 
riculum  Construction  in  the  Tulsa 
schools.  Mr.  Prunty  is  a  member  of 
the  North  Central  Association  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  while  Mr.  French  is 
.Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Unit 
Courses  and  Curricula. 

COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

This  issue  of  the  Quarterly  contains 
a  number  of  most  interesting  reports  of 
committees.  These  deal  with  financial 
standards ;  academic  equivalents  for 
teacher  training  curricula ;  library  stand¬ 
ards  ;  teaching  load ;  faculty  training ; 
part-time  education ;  professional  quali¬ 
fications  of  college  teachers ;  and  pro¬ 
fessional  training  of  secondary  teachers. 
Surely  all  members  of  the  Association 
will  wish  to  peruse  these  reports  with 
care  and  reflection. 

PRESIDENT  EARLY’S  ADDRESS 

Mr.  W.  I.  Early’s  presidential  address 
will  be  found  in  this  issue.  Its  reading 
will  certainly  cause  many  individuals  to 
applaud  silently  if  not  openly.  Parti- 
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cularly  effective  is  he  when,  speaking  of 
high  school  and  college  failures,  he  says : 
“Sometimes  I  have  thought  that  we  have 
been  more  interested  in  adding  to  the 
list  of  the  ‘killed,  captured,  and  missing’ 
than  we  were  in  the  conservation  of  hu¬ 
man  values..  Can  we  afford  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  these  boys  and  girls 
are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  parents 
who  have  thought  that  sending  them  to 
college  was  the  finest  thing  they  could 
do  for  them?  Modern  civilization  re¬ 
gards  every  boy  and  girl  as  a  goal.  Each 
is  a  person  and  not  food  for  an  institu¬ 
tional  mill.  He  is  a  life  standing  at  the 
threshold  of  society,  in  most  cases  crav¬ 
ing  a  chance  for  the  development  of  his 
personality  and  for  the  exercise  of  his 
capacity,  however  meager  and  limited 
that  may  be.  Moreover,  he  is  a  product 
of  the  ages.  He  did  not  choose  the 
blood  which  flows  in  his  veins  nor  select 
the  environment  in  which  he  finds  him¬ 
self.  America  has  decreed  that  he  shall 
have  an  opportunity  through  education 
to  rise  above  that  heritage.” 

ERRATA 

Two  regrettable  errors  crept  into  the 
June  Quarterly.  These  are : 

1.  In  the  list  of  approved  institutions 
(page  24)  of  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland, 
Goucher  College  was  said  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania. 
This  college  is,  of  course,  located  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  error  oc¬ 
curred  through  the  omission  of  one 
whole  line  of  type  and  the  omission 
was  not  noticed  in  the  proof  read¬ 
ing.  Grove  City  College  is  located 
at  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania. 

2.  On  page  69  of  the  Quarterly  the 
names  of  two  college  presidents  were 
wrongly  given.  The  correct  present 
reading  should  be  as  follows. 
Oklahoma,  Southeastern  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  at  Durant,  President 
Eugene  S.  Briggs. 

Oklahoma.  Northwestern  State 
Teachers  College  at  Alva,  President 
W.  W.  Parker. 


SCHOOLS  DISCONTINUED 
Eleven  secondary  schools  which  were 
on  the  approved  list  of  the  Association 
in  1928  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  new 
lists  of  1929.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  schools  have  been  discontin¬ 
ued.  They  are: 

Illinois — 

Elmhurst  College  Academy 
Iowa — 

Mount  St.  Joseph 
University  High  School 
Kansas — 

Bethany  Academy  (Lindsborg) 
Bethany  Academy  (Topeka) 

Michigan — 

College  High  School  (Detroit) 
Missouri — 

Christian  College  Academy 
Synodical  College  Academy 
Nebraska — 

York  Academy 
New  Mexico — 

New  Mexico  Normal  Univ.  (Prep. 
Dept. ) 

South  Dakota — 

Huron  College  Academy 

STANDING  COMMITTEES 

The  June  issue  of  the  Quarterly  con¬ 
tained  the  lists  of  most  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  Commission  on  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools.  The  following  are  the 
lists  of  committees  of  the  other  two 
Commissions. 

A.  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COM¬ 
MISSION  ON  UNIT  COURSES 
AND  CURRICULA 

(  1  )  Committee  on  Standards  for  Use 
in  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
School  Curricula 

I. .  \V.  Webb,  Chairman.  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois 

J.  A.  Clement,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois 

C.  O.  Davis,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
T.  M.  Deam,  Joliet  Township  High 
School  and  Junior  College,  Joliet,  Il¬ 
linois 

J.  E.  Foster,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa 
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Mj  H.  Willing,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

F.  D.  Curtis,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

W.  H.  Lancelot,  State  Teachers  College, 
Ames,  Iowa 

Miss  Olivia  Pound,  High  School,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska 

H.  L.  Smith,  University  of  Indiana, 
Bloomington,  Indiana 

J.  E.  Stout,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois 

E.  R.  Downing,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Thomas  J.  Kirby,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

R.  L.  Lyman,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Raleigh  Schorling,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

R.  M.  Tryon,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

W.  G.  Whitford,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

(2)  Committee  on  the  Professional 
Training  of  the  High  School  Teach¬ 
ers  in  the  North  Central  Territory 

Will  French,  Board  of  Education,  Tul¬ 
sa,  Oklahoma,  Chairman 

H.  H.  Ryan,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

M.  H.  Stuart,  Arsenal  Technical  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

G.  W.  Willett,  Lyons  Township  High 
School,  La  Grange,  Illinois 

L.  W.  Brooks,  Director  of  Secondary 
Education,  Wichita,  Kansas 

F.  L.  Bacon,  Evanston  Township  High 
School,  Evanston,  Illinois 

F.  E.  Henzlik,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

(3)  Committee  on  the  Revision  of 
English  Books  for  College  Entrance 
of  the  North  Central  Association 

E.  L.  Miller,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Detroit  Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Chairman 

R.  L.  Lyman,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Thomas  W.  Gosling,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Akron,  Ohio 


E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  Principal,  Em¬ 
merich  Manual  Training  School,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Indiana 

Miss  Ruy  Belle  Inglis,  President  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Miss  Essie  Chamberlain,  Oak  Park  High 
School,  Oak  Park,  Illinois 
Miss  Sarah  T.  Muir,  Lincoln  High 
School,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

F.  H.  Bair,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Morquise  E.  Shattuck,  Director  of  Lan¬ 
guages,  Detroit,  Michigan 

This  committee  has  for  its  task  the 
bringing  up  to  date  the  list  of  English 
books  for  college  entrance.  The  task 
undertaken  is  an  extension  of  the  work 
done  by  a  committee  working  under  the 
same  chairmen  and  reporting  in  1921. 

B.  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COM¬ 
MISSION  ON  HIGHER  EDUCA¬ 
TION 

Committee  on  Athletics 

H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa 

John  L.  Griffith.  6  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois 

George  F.  Zook,  University  of  Akron, 
Akron,  Ohio 

C.  W.  Savage,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin, 
Ohio 

Ralph  J.  Gilmore,  Colorado  College, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 

Committee  on  Financial  Standards  for 
Catholic  Institutions 

R.  M.  Hughes,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa 

Wm.  F.  Cunningham,  C.  S.  C.,  College  of 
St.  Thomas.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Alphonse  M.  Schwitalla,  S.  J.,  St.  Louis 
University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Committee  on  Library  Standards 

George  A.  Works,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago.  Illinois 

Betty  H.  Pritchett.  Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa 

Edgar  King,  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio 
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Committee  on  Professional  Training 
William  E.  Smyser,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  Delaware,  Ohio 
M.  E.  Haggerty,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
J.  R.  EfFinger,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
Thomas  W.  Gosling,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Akron,  Ohio 
J.  M.  Wood,  Stephens  College,  Columbia, 
Missouri 

Committee  on  Reports  to  .High 
Schools 

C.  S.  Boucher,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

C.  R.  ^laxwell,  University  of  Wyoming, 
Laramie,  Wyoming 

Ira  M.  Smith,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Committee  on  Revision  of  Standards 
To  be  apjjointed 

Board  of  Review 

H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa 

C.  S.  Boucher,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

George  F.  Zook,  University  of  Akron, 
Akron,  Ohio 

George  Buck,  Shortridge  High  School, 
Indiana[K)lis,  Indiana 
John  R.  Effinger,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
W.  P,  Morgan,  Western  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College,  Macomb,  Illinois 
Wm.  F.  Cunningham,  College  of  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Committee  on  Stephens  College 
Experiment 

Charles  H.  Judd,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

L.  V.  Koos,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
George  F.  Zook,  University  of  Akron, 
Akron,  Ohio 

Committee  on  Joliet  Junior  College 
Experiment 

H.  C.  Morrison,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

C.  E.  Chadsey,  University  of  Illinois, 


Urbana,  Illinois 

J.  E.  Stout,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Committee  on  Kansas  City  Junior 
College  Experiment 
Charles  H.  Judd,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

L.  V.  Koos,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
George  F.  Zook,  University  of  Akron, 
Akron,  Ohio 

C.  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  GEN¬ 
ERAL  ASSOCIATION 

(  I  )  Delegates  to  the  National  Council 
on  Education 

Thomas  M.  Deam,  Assistant  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools,  Joliet,  Illinois 
Charles  H.  Judd,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

George  F.  Zook,  University  of  Akron, 
Akron,  Ohio 

(2)  Budget  Committee 

President  W.  P.  Morgan,  Western  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb, 
Illinois 

Secretary  J.  B.  Edmonson,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 
Treasurer  E.  H.  K.  McComb,  Emmerich 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Indiana 

By  action  of  the  executive  committee, 
the  budget  committee  consists  of  the 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
.Association. 

(3)  Committee  on  Program 
President 
.Secretary 

Chairmen  of  the  three  Commissions 
By  action  of  the  executive  committee, 
the  committee  on  program  consists  of  the 
president,  secretary  and  chairmen  of  the 
three  commissions  of  the  .Association. 

(4)  Honorary  Membership  Committee 
W.  P.  Morgan,  Western  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College,  Macomb,  Illinois 
Mr.  Morgan  was  appointed  in  1928 
by  the  executive  committee  to  nominate 
individuals  for  honorary  membership. 
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(5) .  Selective  Group  of  Higher  Insti¬ 

tutions  Committee 

W.  W.  Boyd,  Western  College  for  Wo¬ 
men,  Oxford,  Ohio 

F.  C.  Landsittel,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

George  F.  Zook,  University  of  Akron, 
Akron,  Ohio 

It  was  to  be  the  function  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  select  a  group  of  institutions 
for  the  purjx)se  of  carrying  on  exjieri- 
mentation. 

(6)  National  Committee  on  Research 

in  Secondary  Education 
Secretary  J.  R.  Edmonson,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
The  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  is  one 
of  the  eighteen  national  and  regional  as¬ 
sociations  that  is  furthering  the  work 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Research 
in  Secondary  Education. 


(  7 )  Special  Committee  to  Consider 
the  Practice  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools  in  Preparing  a 
List  of  Non-Approved  Colleges 

C.  C.  Brown,  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colorado 

H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa 

F.  C'.  landsittel,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

George  F.  Zook,  University  of  Akron, 
Akron,  Ohio 

FORM  LETTERS  AND 
CERTinCATES 

Each  year  immediately  following  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  in  Chicago, 
form  letters  are  sent  to  all  secondary 
schools  that  have  sought  accreditment. 
These  letters  are  of  two  general  sorts : 
( 1 )  those  sent  to  schools  fully  approved 


(Facsimile  of  the  letter  sent  to  schools  that  were  approved.) 

April  I,  1929. 

To  the  Authorities  of  a  North  Central  School: 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  your  school  has 
been  placed  on  the  approved  list  of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
College  and  Secondary  Schools  for  the  period  ending  March  21,  1930. 
This  action  was  taken  at  the  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  in  Chicago,  March  14-15,  1929.  It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  recognition  was  extended  to  2,256  secondary  schools  in  the  twenty 
states  in  the  North  Central  Association. 

Within  a  week  or  ten  days  you  will  receive  from  the  Chairman  of 
your  State  Committee  a  certificate  of  accrediting  that  will  be  valid  for 
the  period  ending  March  21,  1930.  In  explanation  of  the  term  of  accred¬ 
iting  ending  March  21,  1930,  we  wish  to  state  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  North  Central  Association  to  approve  secondary  schools  from  year  to 
year.  We  hope  that  you  will  post  the  certificate  in  your  office  in 
order  to  inform  the  pupils,  teachers,  and  patrons  concerning  the  honor 
accorded  your  school. 

The  proceedings,  principal  papers,  decisions  of  the  Association, 
revised  standards,  and  other  important  matters  will  appear  in  future 
isues  of  the  North  Central  Association  Quarterly.  The  next  issue  will 
appear  about  June  first. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  North  Central  standards, 
policies  or  activities,  please  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the  North 
Central  Committee  for  your  state. 


Very  truly  yours, 

W.  P.  Morgan.  President 
J.  B.  Edmonson,  Secretary 


Chairman  of  State  Committee. 
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(Facsimile  of  the  letter  sent  to  schools  that  were  warned.) 

April  I.  1929. 

To  the  Authorities  of  a  North  Central  School: 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  your  school  has 
been  placed  on  the  approved  list  of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  for  the  period  ending  March  21,  1930. 

This  action  was  taken  at  the  thirty>fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  in  Chicago,  March  14-15,  1929. 

Because  of  certain  facts  submitted  in  your  annual  report  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  we  were  instructed  to  inform  you  that  your  school  was  to  be  Warned. 

The  Chairman  of  your  State  Committee  will  inform  you  concerning  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  that  were  noted  in  your  recent  report.  We  hope  that  you  will 
find  it  possible  to  remove  these  deficiencies  before  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association  as  the  rules  provide  that:  “Schools  that  have  been  con¬ 
tinuously  accredited  for  five  or  more  years  may  not  be  dropped  for  any 
violation  of  standards.  Such  schools  are  to  be  warned.  But  if  violation 
of  the  same  standard  or  regulation  is  persisted  in  for  a  second  year 
they  shall  be  dropped."  Your  State  Chairman  will  be  pleased  to  give  you 
every  possible  help  in  your  efforts  to  remove  your  school  from  the 
Warne^list. 

The  proceedings,  principal  papers,  decisions  of  the  Association, 
revised  standards,  and  other  important  matters  will  appear  in  future 
issues  of  the  North  Central  Association  Quarterly.  The  next  issue  will 
appear  about  June  first. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  North  Central  standards, 
policies  or  activities,  please  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the  North 
Central  Committee  for  your  State. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  P.  Morgan,  President 
J.  B.  Edmonson,  Secretary 

Chairman  of  State  Committee. 

(Facsimile  of  the  letter  sent  to  schools  that  were  dropped  from  the  approved  list) 

April  4.  1929. 

My  dear  Sir: 

As  Secretary  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  it  is  my  official 
duty  to  inform  you  that  your  high  school  has  been  refused 
continued  recognition  as  an  approved  school.  This  action 
was  taken  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  held 
in  Chicago,  March  12-15. 

The  Chairman  of  your  State  Committee  will  be 
able  to  explain  to  you  the  reasons  for  the  adverse  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Association.  1  hope  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  you  to  remove  the  causes  for  the  rejection  of  your 
school  and  to  be  eligible  for  recognition  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  B.  Edmonson, 

Secretary. 


0 


(Facsimile  of  Certificate  sent  to  approved  schools.) 
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and  (2)  those  sent  to  schools  that  are 
warned.  These  official  letters  are  sipied 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
State  Committee.  If  a  school  is,  for  any 
reason,  dropped  from  the  approved  list 
a  personal  letter,  rather  than  a  form 
letter,  is  sent.  This  letter  ( happily  in¬ 
frequently  sent)  states  the  fact  that  the 
school  has  failed  to  secure  recognition 
and  informs  the  authorities  that  full  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  causes  for  the 
failure  to  re-accredit  will  be  furnished 
by  the  State  Chairman  concerned.  State 
Chairmen  also  frequently  send  official 
letters  to  all  the  schools  within  their 
state — es|)ecially  if  schools  have  been 
officially  advised  by  the  Commission. 

In  order  that  readers  of  the  Quarterly 
may  know  in  detail  the  character  of  these 
letters,  facsimiles  of  those  mailed  out 
after  the  March  meeting  of  this  year 
are  being  reproduced  here. 

Besides  the  form  letter  the  Association 
mails  to  each  accredited  school  a  certifi¬ 
cate  duly  signed  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  and  the  State  Chairman,  this 
certificate  being  printed  on  good  heavy 
cardboard,  size  10  bv  7*4  inches  and 
suitable  for  framing  if  the  school  author¬ 
ities  so  desire.  A  reproduction  of  this 
certificate  considerably  reduced  in  size 
is  inserted  here. 

THE  QUINQUENNIAL  BLANKS 

All  secondary  schools  which  seek  ac- 
creditment  or  approval  of  the  North 
Central  Association  must,  each  year,  fill 
out  and  transmit  to  the  proper  officials 
a  so-called  Annual  Report  blank.  These 
blanks  usually  request  only  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  is  needed  in  order  to  judge 
whether  or  not  schools  are  meeting  the 
fixed  standards  of  the  Association.  How¬ 
ever,  every  five  years  very  comprehen¬ 
sive  data  are  sought,  partly  for  general 


statistical  purposes  and  comparisons  and 
j)artly  for  more  accurate  checking  pur- 
jKises.  The  present  year,  1929-1930,  is 
the  regular  quinquennial  year.  Conse¬ 
quently  elaborate  blanks  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  by  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools. 

While,  of  course,  all  secondary  schools 
seeking  the  approval  of  the  Association 
will  receive  these  forms  and  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  will  be  conversant  with  them, 
the  workers  in  the  other  two  great  Com¬ 
missions  of  the  Association  and  hosts 
of  friends  not  directly  concerned  with 
any  Commission  will  not  necessarily 
have  the  opj)ortunity  of  knowing  any¬ 
thing  about  them.  For  these  reasons  it 
seems  appropriate  to  reprint  these  blanks 
in  the  Quarterly. 

As  set  up,  there  are  this  year  to  be 
seven  of  these,  namely.  Form  .A,  the 
annual  blank ;  Form  B,  gathering  data 
on  teachers  not  new  to  the  particular 
school  system  this  year;  Form  Bl,  ask¬ 
ing  information  respecting  teachers  who 
are  new  to  the  given  school  this  year; 
P'orm  C.  a  blank  dealing  with  buildings 
and  equipment ;  Form  D,  a  blank  carry¬ 
ing  a  certification  of  the  academic  and 
professional  training  received  by  teach¬ 
ers  as  authenticated  by  college  officials 
and  countersigned  by  a  North  Central 
.Association  State  Chairman ;  Form  E, 
a  form  to  be  used  by  all  new  schools 
seeking  accrediting  and  giving  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  the  Board  of  Education  “to  con¬ 
form  to  all  standards  and  regulations  of 
the  Association,”  provided  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  school  for  membership  is 
given  favorable  consideration. 

In  printing  these  blanks  the  form  has 
been  slightly  changed  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  the  style  of  the  Quarterly ;  oth¬ 
erwise  they  appear  as  facsimiles  of  the 
originals. — The  Editor. 


I 


Form 

FORM  A~  -To  be  filled  in  by  all  schools 

Special  Notice:  Please  return  this  blank  by  Nov.  i,  1929. 
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PRINCIPALS  AND  SUPERINTENDENTS) 

|grm  B  for  teachers  previously  reported. 


S 

6 

No.  of 
tem.  hrt. 
of  colie  ge 
work  in 
each  of 
theie 
subjects 

7  1 

9 

Subject!  now 
teichioB 

these  subjects  | 

Present 

annual 

salary 

(Include  extra 
curricular 

I  ictiritiei) 

a.  No.  of 
daily 

recitations 

b.  No.  pupils 
taught 
daily 

a.  Yra.  ia 
this 
school 

b.  Yrs.  ia 
other 
schools 

1  1  .  1  1  - 

1  1  ■  L 

“1  “  1  “  1  . 

1  '  1  1  1 _ _ _ ' 

1  1  '  1  1 

1  111 
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i  III 

1  III 

1  I  1  ■  1 

1  1  1  1 

'  1  1  J 

j  1  1 .  1  : 

1  III 

J _ 1  L  _ L _ 

1  ~  1  ~  1  j  ” 
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1  ill 

i  !•  1  1 
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1  ill 

II  1 

1  III 

'll 
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1 

J _ r. _ L_  L _ _ 

1 

J  1  i  i 

gT  be  counted  as  professional  courses. 

pb  tlie  number  of  recitations  a  week  by  the  number  of  weeks  ia  the  course  and  divide  by 

Fester  hour  equals  1.5  term  hours. 

L 


‘Only  those  courses  which  are  certified  as  education  by  the  institution  in  which  they  are  taken  may  be  counted  as  professional  courses. 
tA  semester  hour  is  the  credit  idven  for  a  course  having  one  recitation  a  week  for  18  weeks.  (Multiply  the  number  of  recitations  a  week  by  tha 
.umber  of  weeks  in  the  course  and  divide  by  18). 
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NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

It  is  hereby  certified  that 

M  . holds 
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Proceedings  of  the  First  General  Session 
March  14,  1929* 


PRESIDENT  EARLY:  The  pro¬ 
grams  as  arranged  for  this  afternoon 
and  the  two  half-day  sesions  tomorrow 
have  been  provided  by  the  three  Com¬ 
missions.  The  program  this  afternoon 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission  on 
Unit  Courses  and  Curricula. 

I  should  like  to  invite  the  officers  of 
the  Unit  Courses  and  Curricula  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  platform,  Mr.  Deam  and 
Mr.  French. 

The  first  address  of  the  afternoon 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  Milo  H.  Stuart, 
of  the  Arsenal  Technical  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  and  his  subject  is  “A  Plan 
to  Encourage  and  Recognize  Excep¬ 
tional  Teachers  at  Work  in  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  Schools.”  (Applause) 

.  .  .  Mr.  Milo  H.  Stuart,  Arsenal 
Technical  High  School,  Indianapolis, 
read  his  prepared  paper,  “A  Plan  to 
Encourage  and  Recognize  Exceptional 
Teachers  at  Work  in  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  Schools”  (Paper  No.  1),  with 
the  following  interpolations: 

No  1,  p.  1:  Some  of  you  here  will 
bear  tsetimony  to  the  plan  which  existed 
in  some  states  some  twenty-five  years 
ago  when  we  had  the  examination  sys¬ 
tem.  The  fact  of  it  is  that  no  one  ever 
passed  on  the  July  examination  because 
the  county  superintendent  wanted  to  en¬ 
courage  us  to  go  on  to  school  and  be¬ 
come  better  equipped.  When  the  Aug¬ 
ust  examination  came,  he  had  before  him 
the  list  of  teachers  who  were  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  various  townships,  and, 
of  course,  he  could  always  point  out  in 
these  lists  certain  ones  who  were  not 
suitable  to  teach  school.  So  when  the 
-August  papers  were  graded,  the  poor 
ones  were  graded  out,  and  a  few  others 
who  were  qualified,  but  did  not  stand  in 
favor  with  the  employing  officials,  w'ere 
graded  in.  Then  the  shift  was  made. 
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and  the  schools  started. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  opening 
of  school,  he  would  put  an  article  in 
the  county  paper  calling  attention  to  the 
dearth  of  teachers  and  the  importance 
of  young  people  adequately  preparing 
for  the  profession. 

About  that  number  of  years  ago  a 
superintendent  of  one  of  our  average 
sized  cities,  who  had  a  strong  arm,  went 
into  the  city  system  and  incorporated 
a  system  of  examinations  whereby  only 
the  best  could  hope  to  pass  it,  and  then 
at  the  mercy  of  the  man  making  the 
figures.  Through  that  scheme  only  the 
specials  w'ere  elected.  Many  people  who 
know  that  system  have  often  remarked 
that  the  school  system  grew  profession¬ 
ally  during  those  years  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  in  any  other  equal  period  of 
time. 

We  have  passed  those  days  when  we 
get  behind  a  screen  and  grade  out  the 
unfit  and  grade  in  the  fit.  But  with 
those  days  getting  away,  we  should  make 
sure  that  we  usher  in  another  system 
which  does  the  work  that  was  done 
then,  does  it  just  as  well,  if  not  better, 
and  does  it  in  a  more  effective  method. 

You  know,  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  for  some  time  have  been  requiring 
us  to  block  our  graduates  into  the  gjoup 
of  upper  third  or  upper  fourth,  and  so 
on  down  the  line,  or  to  rank  them  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  top.  So  my  plan  here 
is  to  suggest  that  we  grade  our  seniors 
for  the  benefit  of  the  higher  institutions, 
and,  in  turn,  let  us  ask  them  to  grade 
their  teacher  product  so  that  we  may 
bring  our  teachers  back  to  the  school 
systems  on  a  basis  of  efficiency  and  fit¬ 
ness  for  the  work. 

No.  2,  p.  3 :  Unless  we  unify  these 
two  lines  of  activity  so  far  as  the  regu¬ 
lar  teacher  in  service  is  concerned,  we 
find  the  teacher  drawn  between  two 
lines  of  work,  and  you  can  scarcely  hold 
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a  teachers’  meeting  at  the  close  of  the 
day  because  somebody  has  to  hustle  off 
and  do  a  piece  of  work  quite  largely 
unrelated  to  that  for  which  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  EARLY:  I  think  our 
program  is  not  so  crowded  this  after¬ 
noon  but  that  we  can  take  some  time 
following  the  presentation  of  these  ad¬ 
dresses  for  discussion  and  perhaps  ques¬ 
tions.  We  will  take  not  to  exceed  five 
minutes,  if  there  is  any  one  who  cares 
to  make  suggestions  or  ask  questions. 

If  there  are  no  suggestions  or  ques¬ 
tions,  the  next  number  on  our  program 
this  afternoon  is  to  be  given  by  Prin¬ 
cipal  W’ill  P'rench  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
His  subject  is  “What  Place  Shall  Ob¬ 
servation  of  Teaching  and  Participation 
in  Teaching  Have  in  the  Training  of 
High  School  Teachers?’’  (Applause) 

MR.  WILL  FRENCH:  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  this  is  really  a  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Professional  Training  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Teachers,  which  is  a  com¬ 
mittee  that,  by  authority  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  works  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Unit  Courses  and  Curricula  Com¬ 
mission.  Some  three  years  ago,  I  think, 
this  Committee  was  created  and  assigned 
to  the  Unit  Courses  and  Curricula  Com¬ 
mission,  anticipating  the  present  func¬ 
tions  of  that  Commission  as  defined  un¬ 
der  the  Constitution,  which  makes  it,  as 
most  of  you  know,  a  research  commis¬ 
sion  of  this  Association. 

In  presenting  this  report,  and  as  a 
background  to  it,  I  want  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  original  motion  which  created 
this  Committee. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Will  French,  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska,  read  his  prepared  paper,  “What 
Place  Shall  Observation  of  Teaching 
and  Participation  in  Teaching  Have  in 
the  Training  of  High  School  Teachers?” 
(Paper  No.  2)  .  .  . 

MR.  WILL  FRENCH:  The  facts 
summarized  from  that  Committee  report 
bring  just  this  conclusion:  There  are 
159  North  Central  Association  institu¬ 
tions  engaged  in  practice  teaching  upon 
the  secondary  school  level.  That  was 
last  year  when  Mr.  Colebank  made  this 
study,  and  I  am  making  these  figures 


on  that  basis  in  order  to  fit  in  with  the 
study  which  he  made.  Of  the  159  in¬ 
stitutions  giving  practice  teaching  upon 
the  secondary  school  level,  119  filled  out 
the  questionnaire  which  this  Committee 
sent  out.  Out  of  that  119  there  were 
33  who  were  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Teachers’  Colleges.  My 
purpose  in  referring  to  the  membership 
in  the  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers’  Colleges  will  develop  in  a  moment. 
The  other  86  were  not  eligible  to  mem¬ 
bership,  or  did  not  care  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  it. 

Now  the  figures  for  all  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  North  Central  Association 
may  be  given  as  follows :  In  that  year, 
1927,  there  were  163  institutions  in  the 
North  Central  Association  rated  by  your 
Commission  on  Higher  Institutions  as 
Class  A  institutions.  Four  out  of  that 
group  belonged  to  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Teacher  Training  Colleges. 
In  the  B  group,  that  is  Class  B,  mainly 
teacher  training  institutions  (the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Higher  Institutions  classified 
them  in  that  way)  there  are  54,  and 
50  out  of  that  group  belong  to  the 
American  Association  of  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing  Colleges. 

Many  secondary  teachers  are  trained 
in  the  Class  A  schools.  A  few  are 
trained  in  Class  B  schools.  But  many 
of  the  Class  B  schools  are  engaged  in 
training  elementary  school  teachers.  The 
standards  affecting  practice  teaching, 
set  by  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers’  Colleges,  which  can  be  found 
in  the  1928  Year  Book  of  that  Associa¬ 
tion,  for  its  members  (and,  bear  in 
mind,  they  influence  the  elementary 
teacher  training  more  than  they  do  the 
secondary)  are  higher  than  those  volun¬ 
tarily  assumed  by  non-member  North 
Central  schools  where  most  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers  are  trained,  even 
though  some  of  this  latter  group  do  vol¬ 
untarily  assume  those  standards. 

The  standards  of  that  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Teacher  Training  Colleges, 
though  not  necessarily  objective,  are 
reasonably  specific  and  regarded  as  the 
best  standards  now  in  general  use.  It 
can  be  seen  from  the  statements  given 
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above  that  they  do  not  affect  many  North 
Central  schools  giving  training  to  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers.  It  is  therefore 
proposed  that  in  the  interim  which  must 
necessarily  elapse  before  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  can  set  up  objective 
standards  of  its  own  in  the  field  of  prac¬ 
tice  teaching,  the  standards  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers’  Col¬ 
leges  be  adapted  and  applied  by  the 
Commission  on  Higher  Institutions  un¬ 
der  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  this  Association. 

This  Committee  resjject fully  invites 
the  attention  of  the  Commission  on 
Higher  Institutions  to  the  possibility  of 
improving  teacher  training  in  the  North 
Central  Association  by  such  action.  This 
action  would  not  be  urged  so  seriously, 
with  respect  to  the  observation  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  participation  in  teaching,  did 
not  this  Committee  believe  that  facili¬ 
ties  for  practice  in  teachnig  and  for  ob¬ 
servation  in  teaching  are  highly  essen¬ 
tial  if  an  institution  is  to  train  teachers 
effectively. 

Its  contention  is  that  experience  in 
observation  of  the  work  of  skilled  teach¬ 
ers  and  opportunity  to  participate  in  ap¬ 
propriate  phases  of  the  teacher  training 
process  under  proper  supervision,  either 
as  a  part  of  their  pre-service  or  in-serv¬ 
ice  training,  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
elements  in  the  process  of  teacher  train¬ 
ing.  The  opinion  of  experts,  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  educational  psychology  and  the 
experience  of  other  professions  all  sup¬ 
port  the  position  of  this  Committee  in 
this  respect.  It  holds  the  belief  that 
if  the  North  Central  Association  desires 
to  continue  a  Committee  at  work  in  this 
field,  attention  may  well  be  concentrat¬ 
ed  upon  observation  of  teaching  and 
practice  in  teaching  as  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  field  for  the  Committee  work. 

This  Committee,  therefore,  proposes 
and  recommends:  1.  That  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Higher  Institutions  undertake 
to  adapt  (and  I  say  “adapt”  because  I 
do  not  mean  “adopt”;  I  mean  adapt  as 
necessary  to  the  situation,  and  as  they 
find  it  necessary)  and  apply  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers’  Colleges  touching  practice 
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teaching  to  all  North  Central  institu¬ 
tions  training  secondary  school  teachers, 
until  such  time  as  the  North  Central 
Association  sets  standards  of  its  own 
in  the  field. 

2.  That  this  Committee  w’ork  be 
continued  under  the  direction  of  the 
Unit  Courses  and  Curricula  Commis¬ 
sion,  but  with  a  reorganized  committee 
more  widely  and  ably  representative  of 
the  institutions  comprising  the  North 
Central  Association. 

3.  That  the  business  of  this  reor¬ 
ganized  committee  be  to  undertake  to 
set  up  objective  standards  in  the  field 
of  teacher  training  in  general,  but  more 
especially  in  the  field  for  judging  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  for,  and  effective  pro¬ 
grams  of  observation  of,  teaching  and 
participation  in  teaching,  for  the  use 
of  this  Association  in  making  lists  of 
schools  which  may  properly  undertake 
the  professional  training  of  secondary 
school  teachers.  The  Commonwealth 
Study  referred  to  before,  makes  com¬ 
mittee  work  in  this  field  very  promising. 
The  task  is  to  determine  what  condi¬ 
tions  must  obtain  and  what  facilities 
must  exist  in  order  that  student  teach¬ 
ers  may  best  learn  how  to  do  those  ac¬ 
tivities  of  teachers  most  frequently  per¬ 
formed  and  most  difificult  to  learn,  which 
can  be  learned  through  practice  under 
supervision.  A  subordinate  task  would 
be  to  determine  for  which  of  these  ac¬ 
tivities  pre-service  training  is  practical 
and  which  would  have  to  be  learned 
during  in-service  training. 

4.  That  this  reorganized  Committee 
be  empowered  upon  behalf  of  the  North 
Central  Association  to  endeavor  to  en¬ 
list  the  interests  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  its  work,  with  the  object  of 
inducing  the  Bureau  to  aid  in  financing 
this  work  from  funds  now  available  to 
that  Bureau  for  research  in  secondary 
education. 

The  Committee  is  composed  of  L.  \V. 
Brooks  of  Wichita,  Kansas ;  H.  H.  Ryan 
of  Ann  Arbor;  M.  H.  Stuart  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis;  F.  L.  Bacon  of  Evanston;  G. 
W.  Willett  of  La  Grange;  F.  E.  Heng- 
lich  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Chairman. 
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I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  EARLY:  You  have 
heard  the  recommendations  of  the  re¬ 
port.  What  is  your  pleasure?  In  in¬ 
terpreting  the  request,  I  have  just  asked 
Mr.  French  what  that  would  mean  as 
far  as  Association  procedure  was  con¬ 
cerned.  He  said  it  would  simply  mean 
the  matter  of  the  general  Association 
recommending  this  to  the  Higher  In¬ 
stitutions  Commission  for  consideration. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  regularly  sec¬ 
onded  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  EARLY:  Is  there 
any  discussion? 

.  .  .  The  question  was  called  for,  was 
put  to  a  vote  and  carried  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  EARLY :  I  called  for 
discussion  previous  to  the  adoption  of 
Mr.  French’s  report,  and  I  was  consid¬ 
erably  surprised  that  there  wasn’t  some 
comment  on  it,  or  some  discussion  or 
questions  about  it.  It  was  adopted,  and 
we  will  so  consider  it,  but  I  am  ag^in 
extending  to  you  the  privilege  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  discussion  of  this  paper, 
if  you  care  to  have  it. 

MR.  JOHN  E.  STOUT  (Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  Chicago,  Ill.) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  conection  with  this  very 
concise  and,  in  my  judgment,  very  fruit¬ 
ful  paper,  I  want  to  raise  the  question 
as  to  whether  we  now  have  reached 
the  time  when  we  will  pay  very  much 
less  attention  to  the  quantitative  require¬ 
ments  professionally  and  more  attention 
to  the  qualitative. 

By  way  of  example,  I  think  that  the 
bill  before  the  Illinois  legislature,  if  it 
becomes  a  law,  will  secure  improvement 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers.  Yet,  in 
my  opinion,  it  isn’t  very  significant  to 
change  from  twelve  semester  hours  to 
fifteen.  But  that  isn’t  significant  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  requirement  that  has  to 
do  with  quality.  I  think  we  may  say 
the  same  thing  in  the  field  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  subjects.  Some  states  are  now 
beginning  to  make  quantitative  require¬ 
ments,  and  I  grant  you  that  that  is  better 
than  not  making  any  requirements  at 
all.  But,  after  all,  folks,  we  haven’t 
said  very  much  when  we  say  that  a 


teacher  of  English,  a  prospective  teach¬ 
er  of  English  must  have  had  twelve  or 
fifteen  or  twenty  hours  of  English  of 
one  kind  or  another.  We  have  only 
made  that  requirement  significant  when 
we  say  the  kind  of  English  we  want 
them  to  have  if  they  are  going  to  teach 
in  the  secondary  schools.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  this  Association  could  render  a  great 
service  by  stimulating,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  employ  teachers,  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  make  those  qualitative  require¬ 
ments  clear. 

I  tell  the  young  people  who  come  to 
see  me  now  and  ask  me  what  they  must 
do  in  order  to  get  a  certificate,  that  they 
are  not  asking  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tion  that  should  be  asked ;  that  most 
people  now  take  it  for  granted  that  any¬ 
body  who  applies  for  a  position  will 
have  a  certificate  and  will  have  met  the 
requirements;  that  there  are  two  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  far  more  significant  than 
that,  and  the  first  question  is  as  to  how 
well  they  are  prejjared  to  enter  upon 
their  work,  and  the  second  is  how  much 
contribution  that  will  make  to  them  in 
making  progress  in  their  work.  I  tell 
them  that  those  two  questions  are  very 
much  more  significant  than  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Will  this  program  get  me  a  teach¬ 
er’s  certificate?” 

Out  among  the  young  people  who  are 
preparing  to  teach,  so  far  as  I  know, 
they  are  interpreting  the  North  Central 
standards  wholly  in  terms  of  quantity. 
They  come  to  me  and  say,  “The  North 
Central  Association  requires  fifteen 
hours  of  education.” 

“Yes,  that  is  right.”  So  they  will 
pick  up  fifteen  hours  of  almost  any  kind 
and  feel  perfectly  satisfied.  We  all 
know,  folks,  that  w'e  have  been  rather 
liberal  in  our  institutions  about  calling 
things  “education.”  We  all  know  that 
certificating  bodies  accept  the  statements 
of  higher  institution  bodies  concerning 
whether  a  student  has  had  twelve  or 
fifteen  or  eighteen  or  any  other  number 
of  hours. 

The  emphasis  upon  practice  teaching 
and  observation  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  this  thing,  because  that  does  have  to 
do  with  quality.  There  must  always 
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be  quantity,  I  grant  you,  in  connection 
with  'quality.  It  does  make  a  differ¬ 
ence,  I  suppose,  whether  a  teacher  ob¬ 
serves  thirty  days  instead  of  twenty,  or 
teaches  forty  lessons  instead  of  twenty- 
five.  That  does  make  some  difference. 
But,  after  all,  the  difference  comes  out 
of  the  kind  of  observation  they  do,  of 
what  they  observe,  and  how  intelligent 
they  are,  and  what  direction  they  have 
been  observing,  and  also  the  kind  of 
experience  they  get  out  of  the  practice 
teaching. 

So  may  I  emphasize  what  in  my  own 
mind  is  of  very  great  importance,  and 
that  is  with  respect  to  practice  teaching 
and  with  respect  to  courses  in  educa¬ 
tion,  and  also  with  respect  to  courses 
in  academic  subjects,  that  as  soon  as 
possible  we  do  all  we  can  to  stimulate 
and  to  direct  those  who  employ  teachers, 
in  making  their  requirements  upon  these 
institutions  stated  in  terms  of  quality 
as  well  as  in  terms  of  quantity.  (Ap¬ 
plause) 

PRESIDENT  EARLY:  Is  there 
further  discussion?  If  not.  we  will  then 
proceed  to  the  ^hird  address  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon,  to  be  given  by  Professor  Webb 
of  Northwestern  University  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “The  Committee’s  Report  on  Quali¬ 
tative  and  Quantitative  Standards  for 
Use  in  the  Reorganization  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Curricula.”  (Applause) 
MR.  L.  W.  WEBB:  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  1924 
this  Committee  presented  a  rather  brief 
printed  report  of  its  procedure,  and  a 
partial  outline  of  its  pattern  on  which 
it  was  working,  of  the  qualitative  stand¬ 
ards  for  use  in  the  reorganization  of 
secondary  school  curricula. 

In  1927  we  printed  in  the  March  issue 
of  the  Quarterly  a  rather  full  statement 
of  the  qualitative  analyses  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  secondary  education  as  work¬ 
ed  out  by  this  Committee.  We  also  pre¬ 
sented  at  that  time  the  reports  of  several 
subcommittees  that  had  analyzed  the 
various  subject  matters  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  subjects  in  the  light  of  these  ob¬ 
jectives  set  up  by  this  Committee. 

We  did  the  same  thing  in  the  March 
Quarterly  of  1928,  emphasizing  to  a 
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very  large  extent  the  reports  of  the  sub¬ 
committees  on  the  various  subjects 
taught  in  the  high  schools.  Those  sub¬ 
jects,  analyzed  in  the  light  of  these  ob¬ 
jectives,  have  thus  far  included  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  Latin,  general  science,  bi¬ 
ology,  physics,  chemistry,  German, 
Spanish,  agronomy,  music,  art,  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  social  studies,  home 
economics,  physical  education  and  math¬ 
ematics. 

This  year  you  will  find  the  report  of 
our  Committee  published  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  North  Central  Quarterly, 
which  many  of  you  have  in  your  hands, 
beginning  on  Page  537  and  ending  on 
Page  614.  That  report  is  in  three  parts. 
The  first  part  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  pattern  on  which  this  Committee  has 
been  working.  Unfortunately,  for  some 
reason  which  I  do  not  know  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  the  vocational  ultimate  objec¬ 
tives  was  omitted  from  that  summary  in 
the  general  report. 

The  second  part  of  this  report  has  to 
do  with  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Extra-Curricular  Activities.  Anyone 
who  deals  with  that  topic  readily  recog¬ 
nizes  the  complexity  of  his  problem. 
This  committee  has  worked  at  a  very 
difficult  task.  They  have  devoted  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  and  effort  to 
the  accomplishing  of  this  task.  They 
have  proceeded  a  little  bit  differently 
from  these  other  sub-committees,  due 
to  the  enormous  complexity  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  they  were  dealing. 

They  have  analyzed,  or  organized, 
rather,  their  extra-curricular  activities 
into  the  various  types.  When  one  looks 
at  that  report,  and  if  they  look  only  at 
that,  they  will  not  see  the  relationship 
of  that  part  of  the  report  to  this  pattern 
of  qualitative  standards  which  this  Com¬ 
mittee  has  set  up. 

But  in  the  latter  part  of  their  report 
you  will  find  that  they  have  done  some¬ 
thing  that  is  a  little  bit  different,  and 
yet  because  it  is  different,  I  think  it  is 
a  distinct  contribution  of  this  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Extra-Curricular  Activities. 

They  have  worked  out  a  key  which 
any  group  of  people  concerned  could 
use  and  rate  these  various  types  of  ex- 
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tra-curricular  activities,  to  show  how 
significant  they  thought  they  or  the  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  them  were  in  contribu¬ 
ting  to  these  various  objectives  which 
this  Committee  has  set  up. 

You  will  find  printed  in  that  report 
several  pages  dealing  with  an  experi¬ 
ment  where  a  group  of  people  interested 
and  concerned  with  the  matter  took  this 
organized  body  of  material  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  and  passed  judgment  upon  it  to 
show  what  they  thought,  or  how  much 
they  thought  each  of  these  various  ac¬ 
tivities  would  contribute  to  these  various 
objectives  set  up  by  this  Committee. 

The  third  part  of  this  rejiort  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  quantitative  standards. 
Up  to  this  point,  in  our  jiast  reports, 
we  have  referred  only  to  the  quantita¬ 
tive  standards,  recognizing  their  signi¬ 
ficance,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  this  As- 
.sociation  appointed  several  years  ago  a 
Committee  on  Quantitative  Standards 
which  was  eventually  merged  w'ith  the 
Committee  on  Qualitative  Standards. 
This  combined  committee  has  insisted 
all  along  that  we  could  not  set  up  quan¬ 
titative  standards  without  first  setting 
up  qualitative  standards.  We  have  de¬ 
voted  a  larger  part  of  our  efforts  to  the 
setting  up  of  these  qualitative  stand¬ 
ards,  and  analyzing  the  various  subject 
matter  in  the  list  of  these  qualitative 
objectives,  showing  how  this  illustrative 
material  could  be  used  in  the  carrying 
on  or  in  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objectives. 

The  Committee  has  also  insisted  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  determine 
quantitative  standards  by  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  that  we  have  accomplished  or  set 
up  these  qualitative  standards.  We  have 
set  up  the  qualitative  standards  by  the 
process  of  subjective  analysis  of  this 
Committee.  We  think  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  determine  quantitative  standards 
on  the  basis  of  actual  experimentation. 

In  dealing  with  that  phase  of  our  work 
we  decided  it  would  be  better  to  take 
some  subject  matter  that  was  rather  de¬ 
finite  and  limited  and  fixed,  analyze  that 
into  certain  units  and  test  out  in  some 
high  schools  under  the  careful  observa¬ 
tion  of  some  individual,  to  determine  the 


quantitative  aspects  of  our  Committee. 
Mr.  Hurd  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  has  been  the  man  who  has  directed 
this  experiment.  He  frankly  admits 
and  insists  that  this  is  only  a  beginning 
of  the  experiment,  that  the  work  is  in 
no  sense  final.  But  it  is  at  least  a  serious 
effort  to  determine  experimentally  the 
quantitative  aspects  of  our  problem. 
These  units  have  been  taught  under  these 
various  conditions,  and  tests  have  been 
made  and  administered  to  discover  to 
what  extent,  as  far  as  that  is  jX)ssible 
with  the  instruments  used,  these  quali¬ 
tative  objectives  can  be  accomplished. 

W’e  are  hoping,  and  our  plans  are  laid 
to  that  end.  that  we  might  carry  on  this 
experiment  much  more  thoroughly  this 
coming  year  so  that  we  might  have  a 
much  more  adequate  report  on  the  quan¬ 
titative  side  of  our  work  a  year  from 
this  time. 

Mr.  Hurd  has  already  laid  those  |)lans. 
We  are  hoping  that  other  subjects  may 
be  analyzed  into  units  and  tested  out 
under  experimental  conditions  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  quantitative  aspects  of  the 
problem.  ^ 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
name  of  this  Committee,  for  emphasis 
of  a  certain  aspect  of  our  work.  It  is 
a  long  name  and  I  am  afraid  sometimes 
that  some  people  do  not  remember  it.  I 
myself  have  to  look  it  up  and  read  it 
occasionally  to  keep  it  in  mind.  “Re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  for 
Use  in  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
.School  Curricula.”  The  thing  I  want  to 
emphasize  is  for  v^e.  This  Committee 
did  not  set  up  these  standards  for  the 
mere  fun  of  having  mental  activity  and 
making  certain  analyses,  but  with  the 
fond  hope  that  ultimately  they  would  be 
u.sed  in  reorganizing  secondary  school 
curricula. 

I  stated  to  you  before  this  Association 
last  year  that  we  had  sent  out  letters 
to  practically  all  of  the  principals  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  Association  asking 
their  cooperation  in  getting  before  the 
teachers  of  their  various  subjects,  the 
work  of  this  Committee.  I  want  to  thank 
you  heartily  at  this  time  for  your  co¬ 
operation  in  that  matter. 
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The  report  comes  from  Mr.  Davis. 
Editor  of  our  Quarterly,  that  the  As¬ 
sociation  now  has  $700  net  profits  from 
the  sale  of  the  reprints  of  the  reports  of 
this  Committee,  which  shows  that  they 
must  have  been  bought  in  rather  large 
quantinties  over  a  wide  area,  and  they 
sell  for  anywhere  from  ten  cents  up  to 
as  high  as  fifty  cents. 

There  is  one  other  thing  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with,  not  that  these  reports  will 
simply  get  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers, 
but  that  the  teachers  may  actually  study 
them  and  make  use  of  them  in  reorgan¬ 
izing  their  curricula,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  them  to  accomplish  these  quali¬ 
tative  objectives  which  this  Committee 
has  set  up.  W'e  had  some  evidence  this 
morning  in  the  meeting  of  our  Com¬ 
mission,  that  that  thing  is  happening. 
Miss  Lura  Blackburn  of  the  Oak  Park 
High  .School  reported  to  our  Commis¬ 
sion  how  she  had  taken  these  qualitative 
objectives,  studied  them  very  carefully 
and  thoroughly,  and  then  applied  them 
to  the  selection  of  the  subject  matter  of 
English,  and  showed  how'  she  had  tried 
to  accomplish  those  objectives  in  the 
teaching  of  the  subject  of  English.  I 
stated  in  that  meeting,  and  I  am  glad 
to  state  it  here  again,  that  that  is  the  most 
heartening  thing  I  have  had  happen  to 
me  as  Chairman  of  this  Committee  since 
I  have  been  serving  in  that  capacity, 
which  has  been  for  several  years.  It 
makes  us  realize  that  what  we  have 
wanted  to  happen  is  beginning  to  happen, 
that  these  reports  would  ultimately  af¬ 
fect  the  actual  class-room  procedure 
and  practices  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  this  Association. 

If  they  do  not  accomplish  that,  then 
all  this  time  and  effort  and  money  in 
meeting  of  committees  and  printing  of 
reports  is  wasted.  What  we  should  like 
to  see  is  a  number  of  other  people  doing 
the  same  sort  of  thing  that  Miss  Black- 
bum  has  done.  If  any  particular  teacher 
is  interested  in  that,  or  if  a  principal 
has  a  teacher  interested  in  that,  our 
Committee  would  certainly  appreciate 
your  calling  our  attention  to  it.  If  we 
can  cooperate  in  any  way  to  further  that 
work  in  your  school,  we  shall  be  more 


than  glad  to  do  so. 

At  the  meeting  of  our  Commission  this 
morning  they  passed  a  motion  that  this 
Committee  be  asked  to  frame  a  question- 
aire  or  an  instrument  of  some  kind,  to 
determine  to  what  extent  these  reports  of 
this  Committee  are  actually  being  used 
in  the  high  schools  of  this  Association. 
It  was  not  my  desire,  it  w'as  not  my  no¬ 
tion  to  inflict  the  principals  of  high 
schools  of  this  Association  wdth  another 
questionnaire.  But  you  have  cooperated 
so  kindly  and  to  such  a  large  extent  in 
disseminating  this  information  to  the 
teachers,  that  I  am  asking  you  again  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  furthering  this  side 
of  our  work,  that  w'e  may  get  some  sort 
of  a  check  upon  the  extent  to  which 
these  activities  of  this  Committee  are 
actually  affecting  the  class-room  practice. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  constitutes  the 
re|)ort  of  our  Committee,  and,  if  it  is  in 
order,  I  would  move  the  acceptance  of 
this  report  by  the  Association.  (Ap¬ 
plause) 

PRESIDENT  EARLY:  You  have 
heard  Mr.  Webb’s  motion.  Is  there  a 
second  ? 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  regularly  sec¬ 
onded,  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried  .  .  . 

PRESIDENT  EARLY:  I  should  like 
to  add  just  a  word,  Mr.  Webb,  to  the 
evidence  that  you  submitted  of  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  courses  of  study  for  the 
specific  subjects  which  this  Committee 
set  up.  I  hajjpen  to  know  that  in  each 
of  these  subjects  there  were,  I  think, 
originally  1,000  copies  of  the  reprints, 
and  in  many  of  those  subjects  that  list 
has  been  practically  exhausted.  So  to 
say  that  we  had  a  net  profit  of  $700 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  at  this  moment  the  entire 
amount  that  we  got  from  the  sale  of 
those,  but  it  runs,  in  my  mind,  some¬ 
thing  over  $2,000,  which  tells  you  a 
little  bit  more  of  the  demand  for  them. 

Realizing  the  demand  that  probably 
would  come  for  your  last  report,  the 
Executive  Committee  last  evening  ord¬ 
ered  1,000  reprints  of  this  report  on  the 
extra-curricular  activities..  As  a  matter 
of  evidence,  I  take  pleasure  in  submit¬ 
ting  that,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  those 
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here  who  will  want  reprints  of  the  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  report.  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  an  announcement  on  that  account. 

We  will  proceed  to  the  final  address  on 
this  particular  part  of  the  program, 
which  is  to  be  given  by  Dean  Stout  of 
Northwestern  University,  on  the  subject, 
“The  Point  of  View  in  the  Development 
and  Interpretation  of  Standards  for  Use 
in  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
School  Curricula.”  (Applause) 

MR.  JOHN  E.  STOUT:  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  was 
placed  upon  this  program  by  the  use  of 
methods  of  violence.  The  Committee 
had  a  meeting  some  weeks  ago  and  I 
was  late,  and  when  I  arrived.  I  found 
that  they  had  already  passed  a  motion 
that  I  should  undertake  the  very  easy 
task  of  interpreting  to  this  Association 
the  work  of  this  Committee. 

.  .  .  Mr.  John  E.  Stout,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  then  read  his  pre¬ 
pared  paper,  “The  Point  of  View  in  the 
Development  and  Interpretation  of 
Standards  for  Use  in  the  Reorganization 
of  Secondary  School  Curricula,”  (Paper 
No.  3)  with  the  following  interpolations: 

No.  1,  p.  1 :  I  had  a  person  say  to  me 
the  other  day,  “I  have  just  read  these  ob¬ 
jectives  over  and  there  isn’t  anything 
new.”  We  didn’t  intend  there  should 
be  anything  new.  But  here  are  objectives 
that  we  have  been  talking  about  for  a 
long  time.  We  stated  them  in  one  way 
or  another.  This  Committee  has  only 
undertaken  to  take  those  objectives  and 
to  apply  them  for  the  purposes  intended. 

No.  2,  p.  2:  By  the  way,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  is  one  of  the  rather  dis¬ 
appointing  things  to  any  student  in  ed¬ 
ucation.  If  we  go  back  over  the  reports 
of  committees  through  the  years,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and 
coming  on  down,  and  then  if  we  turn  to 
education  practice  to  ascertain  what 
change,  if  any,  and  what  kind  of  change 
has  taken  place  as  a  result  of  the  ac¬ 
cepted  reports  of  these  committees,  we 
suffer  great  disappointment. 

No.  3,  p.  7 :  At  this  point  I  should 
like  to  make  an  informal  comment.  One 
very  interesting  thing  in  the  work  of  this 
Committee  has  been  to  discover  the 


strains  that  have  arisen  in  attempting 
to  use  these  criteria  with  respects  to 
certain  subjects  and  subject  matter. 
Somebody  would  say,  “This  subject 
matter  doesn’t  fit  in,”  and  tne  answer 
of  the  Committee  was,  “Well,  all  right, 
then.  One  of  two  things  will  have  to 
be  done.  Either  that  subject  matter  will 
have  to  be  rejected  or  else  you  will  have 
to  get  other  kinds  of  criteria  for  measur¬ 
ing  values.” 

It  can  be  said  further  that  this  Com¬ 
mittee  at  no  time  has  claimed  or  felt 
that  all  wisdom  is  centered  in  Jerusalem. 
We  have  conceded,  and  very  freely  so, 
that  other  approaches  to  curriculum  re¬ 
construction  might  well  be  undertaken, 
but  we  have  insisted  that  in  the  work  of 
this  Committee  we  would  use  these  ob¬ 
jectives  to  the  logical  conclusion  and  find 
out  what  would  actually  happen. 

In  some  cases  this  is  what  has  hap¬ 
pened:  When  the  strain  would  arise, 
the  persons  would  bepn  to  ask  the 
questions  about  their  subject  that  Daniel 
Webster  asked  about  himself  in  the  con¬ 
vention  that  was  called,  where  a  motion 
was  passed  to  disband  the  Whig  Party, 
and  Daniel  W’ebster  got  up  and  said, 
“If  you  disband  the  Whig  Party,  what 
will  become  of  me?”  Not  knowing  just 
what  would  become  of  Daniel,  that  mo¬ 
tion  was  not  passed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  Committee 
has  not  been  so  concerned  with  the 
question  of  what  will  become  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Then  the  tendency  has  been,  in 
some  cases,  on  the  part  of  members  of 
the  Sub-committee  to  restate  some  of  the 
objectives  in  such  a  way  that  the  material 
would  fit  in.  We  haven’t  any  sort  of 
complaint  with  that  sort  of  practice 
outside  the  Committee,  but  within  the 
Committee  we  have  been  insistent  that 
these  objectives  be  carried  forward,  as 
I  say,  to  the  logical  conclusion.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  test  them  out.  Then 
anybody  is  perfectly  free  to  take  another 
set  of  objectives  and  to  use  that  set  of 
objectives  in  any  way  he  may  please  .  .  . 
(Applause) 

(Other  proceedings  of  the  morning 
were  reported  in  the  Quarterly  for 
March  1929 — The  Editor.) 
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PRESIDENT  EARLY :  If  time 
would  permit  in  introducing  our  dele¬ 
gate-guests,  we  would  be  happy  indeed 
to  extend  to  them  unlimited  time  for 
their  remarks,  but  the  length  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  forbids.  So  I  am  going  to  ask  them 
to  limit  their  remarks  to  the  Association. 

It  was  my  privilege  this  year  to  be  the 
delegate  of  this  Association  to  the  South¬ 
ern  Association  at  Fort  Worth.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  many  courtesies  and  the 
hospitality  that  were  extended  to  me 
while  there.  I  am  very  happy  that  we 
can  reciprocate  in  those  courtesies  this 
evening.  I  am  very  happy  to  introduce 
to  the  Association,  Mr.  W.  L.  Spencer 
who  is  connected  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  at  Montgomery,  Ala¬ 
bama.  (Applause). 

MR.  SPENCER:  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  very  happy  duty  on  this  occasion  to 
give  to  you  from  the  greatest  as.sociation 
of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
Southern  States  our  very  cordial  regards 
and  feelings  of  brotherhood.  We  wish  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  fine  accom¬ 
plishments  you  have  made.  We  have 
great  admiration  for  the  work  you  have 
done  and  for  the  work  you  are  doing,  not 
only  for  education  in  your  own  states, 
but  education  the  country  over. 

We  have  reaped  much  from  the  visits 
which  your  delegates  have  made.  I  feel 
very  humble  when  I  compare  myself 
with  the  line  of  delegates  who  have  come 
to  us,  your  President,  Mr.  Edmonson, 
Mr.  Davis,  and  the  man  whom  we  have 
considered  sort  of  dean  or  Nestor  of  all 
of  our  high  school  problems,  Mr.  Elliff. 
They  have  been  of  great  value  to  us. 

We  are  making  some  progress  in  the 
South  in  our  work  of  colleges  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  I  think  I  can  report  one 
fact  which  seemed  to  us  worthy  of  his¬ 

*A  stenographic  report  of  certain  informal 
addresses,  delivered  by  Messrs  W.  L.  Spencer, 
G.  E.  Hug,  and  F.  P.  Keppel,  delegate-guests. 


torical  record.  For  three  years,  so  far  as 
I  know,  not  a  single  man  has  talked  about 
Mark  Hopkins  and  the  log.  (laughter) 
As  an  alumnus  of  Mark  Twain’s  college, 

I  wish  to  protest,  and  have  tried  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  undue  emphasis  upon  the 
log  and  the  failure  to  consider  the  pupil- 
teacher  in  that  case.  (Laughter) 

We  in  the  South  hope  you  are  not  go- 
ing  to  govern  all  your  thinking  of  us  by 
the  statements  of  our  friend  Mencken. 
W'e  are  not  sure  that  we  object  stren¬ 
uously  to  being  dubbed  “The  Bible  Belt,” 
but  in  our  allegiance  to  the  Klan  w'e  are 
glad  to  take  our  place  far  down  the  line 
behind  some  of  the  good  states  of  the 
North  Central  territory.  (Laughter) 
The  Klan  is  fast  fading  from  the  picture 
in  the  South,  and  the  hard,  metallic  K’s 
are  giving  way  to  the  softer,  brighter 
C’s,  civilization,  culture,  Christianity. 

I  really  feel  more  like  a  visitor  coming 
back  home  than  a  delegate  from  the 
Southern  States.  Nine  years  ago  I  went 
to  the  South  from  Ohio,  and  I  wish  I 
might  speak  to  you  not  as  a  delegate  or 
as  a  native  son  of  the  South,  but  give 
some  observations  of  the  South.  I  must 
not  take  more  than  a  minute,  but  I  wish 
you  would  remember  that  the  South 
has  its  eyes  more  to  the  future  than  to 
the  past.  The  South  is  proud  of  the 
traditions  of  seventy-five  years  ago,  the 
ideals  of  chivalry,  of  refinement,  of  hos¬ 
pitality,  of  culture,  and  those  are  not 
all  lost.  The  best  of  those  still  remain, 
and  they  will  remain,  and  I  thank  God 
for  it.  But  their  eyes  are  upon  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  Greater  South  is  coming.  We 
are  growing  industrially  and  economic¬ 
ally,  but,  greater  than  that,  we  are  grow¬ 
ing  spiritually ;  we  are  growing  culturally 
and  aesthetically. 

When  our  golden  age  comes,  and  it 
will  come  soon  if  we  educators  do  not 
fail  upon  our  job,  some  of  the  gold  will 
come  from  the  South.  The  South  is  not 
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the  only  part  of  the  country  interested 
in  these  fine  cultural  and  great  things, 
but  I  believe  the  South  will  do  a  little 
more  than  any  other  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  art,  in  beauty,  in  refinement,  and 
in  chivalry. 

The  South  is  great  in  its  promise  and 
great  in  its  history.  I  wish  to  ask  you 
to  consider  sympathetically  the  fine 
promise,  the  fine  ambition  of  our  South¬ 
ern  States.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  EARLY:  The  dele¬ 
gate  from  the  baby  of  the  regional  as¬ 
sociations  which,  as  I  understand,  was 
the  last  organized.  I  take  pleasure  in  pre¬ 
senting  Mr.  G.  W.  Hug,  who  is  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Salem, 
Oregon,  as  delegate  from  the  Northwest 
.Association.  ( .Applause  ) 

MR.  HUG:  Fellow  workers.  I  think 
all  that  Mr.  Spencer  said  I  could  say  too 
about  the  great  Northwest,  the  Pacific 
Slope  and  the  great  inland  empire.  It 
might  be  appropriate  that  I  should  come 
here,  perhaps,  dressed  as  a  Westerner 
with  a  cowboy  hat.  with  spurs,  with 
chaps,  and  things  of  that  sort,  as  our 
Governor  did  one  time  w’hen  he  came 
east.  Rut  I  want  you  people  to  realize 
that  we  are  partially  civilized  out  there  as 
it  is.  (laughter) 

You  know,  I  have  had  a  good  time 
here.  I  have  enjoyed  meeting  you  men. 
I  have  enjoyed  seeing  you  work,  and 
some  of  you  work  hard.  I  have  enjoyed 
the  way  you  have  tackled  your  problems, 
and  the  way  you  speak  your  mind,  and 
the  way  you  meet  your  situations,  regard¬ 
less  of  personalities.  I  haven’t  seen  a 
fourflusher  here.  There  may  be  some 
but  I  haven’t  seen  any.  (I^aughter) 

I  am  from  Oregon  ;  I  am  from  Salem. 
As  Mr.  Hanna  said  last  night,  it  is 
the  city  of  peace.  We  didn’t  get  our 
name  from  Salem,  Massachusetts.  We 
got  our  name  from  what  the  Indians 
called  Salem,  Chemekete ;  Chemekete 
means  peace,  and  Salem  means  peace. 
So  if  you  are  ever  out  in  the  far  West 
I  hope  you  will  stop  at  Salem  and  see 
us. 

Oregon  has  a  history.  When  I  speak 
of  Oregon  I  speak  of  the  Oregon  Terri¬ 
tory.  Undoubtedly,  as  you  recall  from 


your  history,  the  Oregon  Territory  was 
more  than  what  the  state  of  Oregon  is 
now.  The  Oregon  Territory  was  com¬ 
posed  of  the  present  state  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  parts  of  ^Ion- 
lana  and  Wyoming. 

This  great  country  has  a  record.  You 
notice  that  in  the  West  and  on  the  coast 
I  haven’t  included  California.  I  don’t 
know  whether  there  are  any  Californ¬ 
ians  here,  but  in  California  they  refer  to 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  the  north¬ 
ern  country  as  the  country  up  north.  We 
hope  some  day  that  California  will  come 
into  our  association.  California  is  really 
the  junior  member  state  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Oregon  was  settled  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people — I  say  American  people — 
before  California.  (Laughter)  And 
California  wasn’t  an  American  state  or 
territory  until  after  the  gold  rush,  until 
after  the  Oregon  pioneer  went  down  to 
California  and  discovered  the  gold  and 
developed  the  country  for  them.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  time  California  was  inhab¬ 
ited  by  Mexicans,  Indians,  and  sailors 
who  deserted  their  ships  to  have  an  easy 
living.  You  know,  I  can  talk  that  way 
out  here.  (  I.aughter)  I  couldn’t  do  it  if 
I  w’ent  below  the  42-degree  latitude,  and 
I  am  going  dow’n  there  this  summer.  I 
hope  none  of  you  will  report  it  back 
because  a  good  many  of  our  school  men 
go  to  California.  They  pay  better  sal¬ 
aries  down  there,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  better  schools,  and  all  that.  So  we 
are  sort  of  reforming  their  educational 
system,  the  same  as  we  developed  it. 

But  we  in  the  Oregon  territory  are 
American  people.  The  country  was 
settled  by  the  pioneers,  the  pioneers  from 
the  East  and  from  Middle  West.  They 
endured  hardships.  The  Oregon  coun¬ 
try  wasn’t  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase,  as  some  of  you  might  think  it 
was,  but  the  Oregon  country  was  dis¬ 
puted  between  the  British  and'  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  Along  about  1843  it  was  unde¬ 
cided  whether  the  Oregon  country  should 
be  British  or  whether  it  should  be  Amer¬ 
ican.  So  they  had  a  convention,  a  pro¬ 
visional  government.  Men  came  from 
miles ;  men  spent  days  and  weeks  coming 
to  what  was  knowm  as  the  provisional 
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capital,  the  town  of  Champoeg,  a  French 
name.  '  When  the  great  pioneer,  old  stal¬ 
wart  Joe  Meek,  called  for  a  vote,  the  vote  ’ 
stood  52  for  the  United  States  and  50 
for  the  British,  and  Oregon  was  saved  to 
the  country.  (Laughter) 

We  believe  that  we  are  a  people  of 
courage  and  fortitude  and  intelligence, 
and  all  those  finer  traits  that  make  men. 
We  also  have,  in  addition  to  that,  a 
spirit,  an  idealism  that  causes  us  to  look 
to  the  future.  We  are  not  an  old  state, 
but  we  are  not  a  new  state  in  the  line  of 
education.  The  pioneers  had  the  vision. 
The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  inspire 
the  Indians.  The  Indians  asked  for 
spiritual  guidance,  and  that  was  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  pioneers  of  that  time.  Jason 
Lee  and  Jesse  Applegate,  and  all  those 
old  pioneers  that  we  think  so  much  about, 
came  over,  and  the  first  thing  they  did 
was  to  establish  schools. 

We  claim  we  have  the  oldest  institu¬ 
tion  in  Salem,  Oregon,  of  any  institution 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  Willam¬ 
ette  University,  established  as  Oregon 
Institute  in  1841.  We  may  not  be  the 
oldest  but  we  are  pretty  close  to  it.  In 
1841  Oregon  Institute  was  established, 
and  afterwards  developed  into  Willam¬ 
ette  University. 

Ohio  always  boasts  of  its  many  small 
colleges.  They  haven’t  nearly  as  many 
as  we  have  because  we  have  a  small 
college  in  nearly  every  town.  We  haven’t 
the  junior  college,  but  we  have  the  in¬ 
stitutions  established  way  back  in  pio¬ 
neer  days. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  attention. 
I  want  to  bring  greetings  from  the  great 
Northwest.  We  are  a  baby  institution. 
We  are  following  your  example.  We 
have  adopted  your  standards,  practically 
the  same  language,  and  we  hope  that 
you  will  have  a  delegate  with  us.  I 
am  certainly  going  to  take  back  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  my  people  of  the  fine  spirit  and 
the  fine  hospitality  that  you  have  shown 
nie  at  this  convention.  I  thank  you. 
(Applause) 

PRESIDENT  EARLY:  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane  said  that  we  should  thank  God  that 
we  had  men  in  institutions  that  could 
do  for  us  what  we  could  not  do  for  our- 
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selves.  We  have  as  an  honored  guest 
on  this  occasion  the  president  of  one  of 
those  institutions.  I  have  the  honor  of 
introducing  to  this  Association,  Presi¬ 
dent  Frederick  Keppel  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation.  (Applause) 

‘  MR.  FREDERICK  P.  KEPPEL:  Mr. 
President,  this  discussion  seems  to  me  to 
have  taken,  thus  far,  what  might  be 
termed  a  regional  term.  (Laughter)  I 
don’t  know  whether  the  other  two  visit¬ 
ing  firemen,  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Hug, 
know  the  regional  term  that  is  coming 
to  be  applied  to  the  part  of  the  United 
States  where  we  now  find  ourselves.  I 
understand  that  it  is  now  coming,  for 
purposes  of  convenience  and  brevity,  to 
be  known  as  the  near  east.  (Laughter) 

I  have  had  a  pretty  long  acquaintance 
with  the  North  Central  Association,  per¬ 
haps  as  long  as  that  of  most  of  the  men 
in  this  room.  I  think  I  can  say  that  I 
was  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
and  of  the  North  Central  Association. 
(Laughter  and  applause)  Because  in 
those  early  days  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  pf  the  Middle  States  and  Mary¬ 
land.  I  think  I  might,  as  an  ex-presi- 
dent  of  that  organization,  take  it  ujxin 
myself  to  convey  our  regional  greetings 
on  this  occasion,  (laughter)  while  I  was 
not  instructed  so  to  do. 

I  was  at  that  time  a  college  officer, 
a  secretary,  and  then  a  dean  in  the  univer¬ 
sity,  I  don’t  think  we  were  suffering 
from  what  is  now  known  as  an  inferior¬ 
ity  complex,  but  as  I  look  back  I  don’t 
believe  either  that  the  North  Central 
Association  could  possibly  have  been, 
good  as  it  was,  as  good  as  we  thought  it 
was.  (Laughter) 

But,  quite  seriously,  the  courage  and 
initiative  and  energy  with  which  this  As¬ 
sociation  tackled  the  problem,  a  problem 
so  sorely  crying  out  for  attention  at  the 
time  to  decent  and  honest  standards,  did 
enlist  the  admiration  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

Well,  looking  back,  after  having  left 
respectable  academic  life  for  a  number 
of  years,  one  perhaps  observes  these 
things  from  a  somewhat  different  stand¬ 
point.  For  one  thing,  I  now  have  my 
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own  children  in  school  and  college,  and 
that  makes  a  difference.  (Laughter) 
For  another  thing,  I  have  joined  the  race 
— by  that  I  mean  the  representatives  of 
these  foundations — that  is  known  in  our 
part  of  the  country  as  “philanthropoids.” 
(Laughter)  I  am  told  by  some  of  my 
classical  friends  that  the  Greek  isn’t 
what  it  should  be,  but  everybody  under¬ 
stands  what  it  means  anyway.  (I.augh- 
ter) 

I  am  wondering,  from  this  new  point 
of  view',  whether  the  time  has  come  for 
a  study  and  analysis,  perhaps,  of  just 
what  standards  can  do  and  what  they 
can’t  do.  We  have,  for  example,  in  the 
study  of  medicine  a  very  interesting  ob¬ 
jective  consideration.  There  is  a  great 
branch  of  education  that  has  been  liter¬ 
ally  revolutionized  by  the  application  of 
progressively  higher  standards,  largely 
the  external  application.  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  any  branch  of  education 
where  there  is  a  greater  difference  to¬ 
day  from  what  there  w-as  twenty-five 
vears  ago  than  in  the  teaching  of  med¬ 
icine.  And  now  the  leaders  in  that 
profession,  the  men  whose  own  stand¬ 
ards  can’t  possibly  be  in  question,  are 
saying  that  what  medicine  needs  is 
freedom,  freedom  for  experimentation, 
freedom  for  the  student,  freedom  all 
along  the  line.  The  people  who  are  say¬ 
ing  that  are  not  the  people  who  are  afraid 
of  standards. 

One  thinks  also  of  a  difference  which 
we  find,  each  of  us  I  think,  in  our  own 
lives  and  in  the  lives  of  those  about  us, 
who  thinks  of  the  distinction  betw'een 
standards  imposed  from  without  and 
standards  self-imposed.  I '  think  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  we  shouldn’t 
look  forward  to  the  gradual  transfer  of 
that  responsibility  for  doing  the  right 
thing  from  the  outside  to  the  inside.  It 
is  not  an  easy  thing,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  but  that  may  be,  and  I  think 
that  will  be.  the  next  step. 

Those  of  us  that  have  had  to  do  with 
colleges  have  watched  the  gradual  dis¬ 
appearance  of  rules,  and  I  don’t  think  it 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  gradual  fall 
in  the  .standards  of  student  conduct.  It 
is  quite  the  contrary.  I  have,  in  the  ex¬ 


perience  of  the  foundation  that  I  am  con¬ 
nected  with,  a  rather  amusing  example 
of  just  what  standards  raised  to  the  nth 
power  and  administered  to  the  ultimate 
will  actually  bring  about  sometimes. 

When  Mr.  Carnegie  was  distributing, 
in  his  characteristically  generous  way, 
library  buildings  all  over  the  country, 
his  advisers  felt  that  in  the  small  towns 
where  the  libraries  w'ere  being  erected 
there  probably  wasn’t  the  professional 
knowledge  that  would  insure  an  adequate 
building  for  the  purpose  of  library  work. 
So  as  a  condition  of  the  gift,  certain  de¬ 
finite.  rigorous,  uniformly  applied  stand¬ 
ards  were  imposed.  By  and  large,  that 
probably  was  a  very  good  thing.  But 
some  years  afterwards  we  sent  a  man  to 
visit  these  libraries  all  over  the  country 
to  see  just  how  the  whole  thing  was 
going.  Among  the  tow'ns  which  were 
visited  was  the  town  of  Calexico  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  on  the  Mexican  border.  It  was 
found  that  though  the  people  were  very 
proud  of  the  library',  they  couldn’t  use 
it  unless  the  blinds  were  drawn  and 
the  readers  had  green  shades  over  their 
eyes.  The  amount  of  fenestration  which 
was  imposed  by  our  conditions,  made  that 
place  just  exactly  like  the  inside  of  a 
greenhouse. 

Another  thing  I  have  been  thinking 
about,  since  you  are  good  enough  to  ask 
me  to  speak  tonight,  is  w'hether  this 
fine  leadership,  this  honest  courage  that 
your  Association  has  shown  throughout 
its  whole  history  might  be  extended  to 
the  advantage  of  us  all  into  other  fields. 
I  am  going  to  make  just  three  sugges¬ 
tions.  They  probably  aren’t  the  most 
important,  but  they  are  the  ones  which 
have  been  brought  rather  forcibly  to  me 
in  my  own  experience. 

In  the  first  place,  the  library  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  education  is  assuming,  as  we 
all  know,  a  greater  and  greater  signifi¬ 
cance.  W’e  find  it  expressed,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  in  the  biulding  program  of  a  city 
like  Omaha  where  the  library  is  to  be 
practically  the  center  of  the  school  build¬ 
ing.  We  find  it  in  the  legislation  here 
in  Chicago.  We  find  it  in  the  minds  of 
all  the  more  progressive  college  presi¬ 
dents  and  deans. 
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The  new  situation  which  I  think  we 
all  see 'approaching  is  one  that  is  going 
to  require  very  good,  solid,  honest 
thinking,  because  it  is  going  to  be  the 
clash  of  two  professional  groups.  I 
think  I  can  say  truthfully  that  so  far  as 
I  know  the  situation,  the  librarians  as  a 
group  are  better  prepared  to  meet  it. 
They  have  thought  farther  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  than  the  teachers  have.  I  should  like 
to  offer  that  as  a  possible  problem  for  the 
consideration  of  this  Association.  Just 
what  do  we  mean?  How  are  we  going 
to  fit  in  the  extended  use  of  the  library 
to  what  we  are  already  doing?  How  is 
it  going  to  work  out  in  time  schedules? 
How  is  it  going  to  work  in  the  budget? 
How  is  it  going  to  work  out  all  along  the 
line? 

I  have  another  suggestion.  I  think  the 
most  striking  change  in  our  whole  cul¬ 
tural  life  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years 
was,  without  any  doubt,  the  increasing 
interest  in  the  fine  arts.  There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  students  themselves,  both  in  school 
and  in  college,  and  their  willingness  to 
take  all  they  can  get.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  apostolic  devotion  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  in  the  art 
field.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
question  as  to  whether  the  administrators 
and  teachers  in  schools  and  colleges  are 
thinking  through  their  problems  of  the 
adjustment  that  must  come  to  make  the 
provision  which  the  public  is  going  to 
demand,  both  in  school  and  college, 
for  the  fine  arts. 

There  again  will  be  a  question  of  ad¬ 
justment,  experimentation,  all  sorts  of 
things.  It  is  those  who  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  fine  arts  who  will  have 
to  make  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
that  adjustment  and  experimentation.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  leadership  of  this 
Association  applied  to  that  problem. 

Then,  the  third  and  last  of  my  sug¬ 
gestions  is  this:  In  the  set-up  of  this 
Association  and  of  the  other  regional  as¬ 
sociations,  there  is  a  tendency  to  make 
provision  for  the  secondary  school  as 
we  ordinarily  understand  it,  what  we 
used  to  call  the  preparatory  school.  In 
other  words,  we  are  thinking  in  terms  of 


the  students  going  on  into  the  college  or 
university,  as  a  great  number  of  them, 
of  course,  do.  But  in  both  the  school 
and  the  college,  we  bewail  the  number 
of  misfits.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
leaving  in  utter  darkness  the  one  agency 
that  is  most  likely  to  be  able  to  look 
after  the  young  folks  whom  we  regard 
as  misfits  and  who  have  something  that 
is  worth  saving  in  them.  I  refer  to  the 
non-degree-granting  vocational  schools, 
such  institutions  as  Pratt  Institute  in 
Brooklyn,  for  example,  and  you  can  all 
think  of  others.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
much  neglected  area  in  our  educational 
matter. 

It  was  brought  home  to  me  very  forc¬ 
ibly  a  year  and  one-half  ago  when  I 
spent  the  summer  in  South  Africa.  It 
is  a  very  good  thing  for  a  man  to  get 
away  from  his  own  environment  and  see 
what  reasonable  human  beings  are  doing 
elsewhere.  There  are  good  universities 
and  there  are  good  university  colleges  in 
the  different  provinces  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  about  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  you  find  under  the  British  flag. 
But  the  real  educational  'life,  the  real 
wallop  in  that  country,  lies  in  what  are 
called  the  technical  colleges.  They  don’t 
grant  degrees.  They  are  not  standard¬ 
ized  in  terms  of  the  Cambridge  matri¬ 
culation  which  hangs  like  a  pall  over 
South  Africa.  They  work  out  their 
own  line  and  fit  into  the  needs  of  the 
community.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
they  are  the  most  vital  part  of  the  whole 
system  there.  None  of  them  grants  de¬ 
grees.  None  of  them  fits  into  any  par¬ 
ticular  form.  They  are  thinking  of  the 
student  and  what  they  can  do  for  him, 
and  of  the  community  and  what  they 
can  provide  for  it. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  see  some 
great  regional  body  take  some  cogniz¬ 
ance  of  those  non-degree-granting  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  bring  them  into  the  family. 
I  will  very  much  miss  my  guess  if  we 
don’t  find  that  in  so  doing  we  will  be 
providing  for  some  of  these  square  pegs 
which  we  now  are  trying,  with  none  too 
great  success,  to  hammer  into  round 
holes. 

If  the  Bibles  which  are  so  generously 
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should  stand  up  and  lecture  the  North 
Cenral  Association,  (laughter)  and  my 
only  excuse  for  doing  so  is  because  of 
my  belief  in  its  almost  unique  respon¬ 
sibility  and  power  and  sense  of  public 
service. 

I  thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  EARLY:  President 
Keppel,  we  enjoyed  your  lecture. 

The  concluding  number  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  I  should  like  to  apologize  for,  but 
the  only  reason  for  inflicting  it  upon  you 
is  because  of  precedent.  I  can  assure 
you,  however,  that  it  has  one  commend¬ 
able  quality,  and  that  is  brevity.  I  have 
taken  for  my  theme  on  this  occasion  “Re¬ 
trospect  and  Outlook.” 

.  .  .  President  Early  then  read  his 
prepared  paper,  “Retrospect  and  Out¬ 
look,”  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  the  Quarterly. 


jirovided  by  the  Gideons  in  hotel  rooms 
had  concordances,  I  could  quote  a  text 
of  Scripture  to  you.  (Laughter)  As  it 
is,  I  can  only  call  it  to  your  attention, 
and  I  think  you  can  probably  quote  it 
back  to  me.  At  least  I  trust  so.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  urging  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  to  do  certain  things  but  not  to 
leave  other  things  already  mentioned, 
undone.  All  these  things  that  I  say  are 
not  for  the  purpose  of  heading  you  off 
from  the  work  you  have  selected  for 
yourselves,  and  which  you  have  done  so 
outstandingly  well  in  the  matter  of  what 
we  might  call  maintenance  of  educational 
honesty,  but  there  are  other  problems 
which  are  pressing  upon  us  all,  and  more 
and  more  closely.  With  the  energy  and 
the  competence  you  have  in  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  I  think  you  can  do  all  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  didn’t  think  that  I 
should  ever  live  to  see  the  day  when  I 


A  Supplement 

The  ihiiiic  of  C.  IV.  IVillcit,  Lyons  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  La  Grange,  Illinois,  has  been 
inaih'crtently  omitted  from  the  list  of  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Standards  for  Use  in  the 
Reorganisation  of  Secondary  School  Curricula. 
It  should  be  added. 
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Retrospect  and  Outlook* 

By  W.  I.  EARLY, 

Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 


I  regard  myself  fortunate  indeed  to 
be  able  to  give  my  address  at  the  close 
of  my  administration  instead  of  the  be¬ 
ginning,  thereby  avoiding  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  to  live  up  to  it. 

First  of  all  may  we  briefly  look  back¬ 
ward  over  the  thirty-six  years  of  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  history  in  order  that  we  may 
properly  evaluate  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  and  in  order  that  we  may  re¬ 
new  our  appreciation  of  those  who  have 
contributed  so  unselfishly  and  efficiently 
to  the  building  of  this  great  organization. 

Before  engaging  in  the  recitation  of 
fact,  may  we  first  use  our  imaginations 
in  what  must  have  been  the  fundamental 
origin  of  the  association.  There  must 
have  been  a  felt  need  for  greater  educa¬ 
tional  efficiency  and  this,  coupled  with  in¬ 
itiative,  furnished  an  occasion  for  the 
American  genius  for  organization  to 
again  manifest  itself.  Dean  Martin  says 
that  “this  genius  has  given  us  such  pres¬ 
tige  as  we  enjoy  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Ours  is  the  land  of  the  Wool- 
worth  Building,  the  Ford  factories,  the 
Anti-Saloon  League.  Rotary,  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  and  the  College  Cheer 
Leader.  In  organization  there  is  power 
and  there  is  efficiency,  as  seen  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  industries,  labor,  politics, 
morals,  education,  religion,  charity :  all 
have  followed  the  same  course.  In  fact, 
we  gain  recognition  in  this  country  only 
by  virtue  of  membership  in  some  or¬ 
ganized  group.  That  which  remains  un¬ 
organized  is  lost.  Without  a  chairman, 
a  committee,  an  executive  secretary  and 
a  press  agent,  human  interest  can  not 
survive.”  Shall  we  not  conclude  there¬ 
fore  that  the  North  Central  Association 
must  have  been  thus  born. 


•An  address  delivered  before  the  Banquet 
Session  of  the  Chicago  meeting,  March  14, 
1929. 


Now  as  to  facts: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Michigan  School 
Masters  Club,  held  at  Ypsilanti,  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1894,  a  resolution  was  offered  and 
adopted,  that  the  presidents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  North¬ 
western  and  Chicago  be  asked  to  unite 
with  the  Committee  of  the  Club  in  is¬ 
suing  a  call  for  a  meeting  to  form  an 
association  of  schools  and  colleges  in 
the  North  Central  states. 

The  invitation  was  sent  out  signed  by 
President  James  B.  Angell,  Univ.  of 
Michigan,  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  Pres. 
Northwestern  University,  C.  K.  Adams, 
Pres.  University  of  Wisconsin,  William 
R.  Harper,  Pres.  University  of  Chicago, 
W.  H.  Butts,  Prin.  Michigan  Military 
Academy,  W.  A.  Greeson,  Prin.  Grand 
Rapids  High  School,  and  R.  S.  Boone, 
President  of  the  Michigan  Normal 
School.  In  response  to  the  call  thirty- 
six  leaders  of  education  from  Ohio, 
Michigan.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa  and  Missouri  assembled  at  North¬ 
western  University  on  the  morning  of 
March  29,  1895.  The  organization  was 
perfected  by  the  adoption  of  a  consti¬ 
tution  and  election  of  officers. 

The  object  of  the  association,  as  de¬ 
clared  by  Article  two  of  the  constitution, 
was  to  establish  closer  relations  between 
the  colleges  and  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  North  Central  States.  Thus  it 
was  hoped  to  advance  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation  by  eliminating  the  gaps  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  more  of  a  continuously  advancing 
process  from  the  beginning  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  years  throughout  the  college 
career. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  April  3  and  4, 
1896.  I  shall  quote  passages  from  the 
address  of  President  R.  H.  Jesse,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  given  in  that  pro- 
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g^am  because  they  deal  so  specifically 
with  what  was  to  be,  and  from  this  end 
of  time  has  been  the  outstanding  policies 
and  considerations  of  this  association. 
He  said : 

“The  private  schools,  adapting  them¬ 
selves  so  far  as  possible  to  the  colleges, 
have  had  little  influence  upon  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  the  freshmen 
class.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public 
high  schools,  aiming  primarily  at  pre¬ 
paration  for  life,  have  been  and  are 
still  forcing  colleges  to  revise  materially 
their  entrance  requirements.  In  this 
way  the  masses  of  the  people  are  compel¬ 
ling  our  institutions  of  higher  learning 
to  greater  breadth  and  liberality.  May 
the  process  go  on  and  by  going  gather 
strength.” 

♦  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

“In  my  opinion  it  is  highly  important 
to  teach  carefully  the  duties  of  life  that 
arise  from  its  greater  relations — such 
duties  as  come  from  the  relation  of 
parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife, 
neighbor,  citizen  and  municipality — citi¬ 
zen  and  state,  corporation  and  general 
public,  etc. — I  do  not  forget  that  in 
teaching  punctuality,  regularity,  order, 
industry,  good  behavior  and  the  facing  of 
recurring  responsibilities  our  schools  are 
already  cultivating  the  very  roots  of 
morality.” 

In  these  utterances  we  have  the  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  the  social  direction  which 
education  has  taken  since  that  time. 

In  defining  a  college  he  says:  “It  is 
an  institution  for  academic  instruction 
based  upon  the  secondary  schools.  To 
secure  unquestioned  recognition  a  col¬ 
lege  must  have  at  least  these  things : 

1.  Respectable  requirements  for  en¬ 
trance  to  a  Freshman  class ;  2.  Courses  of 
study  well  arranged  four  year’s  long, 
and  embracing  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  English,  mathematics,  history, 
political  economy,  philosophy,  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology ;  3.  At  least  eight 
good  instructors,  six  of  whom  devote 
their  whole  time  to  teaching  in  the  Fresh¬ 
man  and  higher  classes  the  subjects 
named  above ;  4.  A  good  library  and  suit¬ 
able  buildings,  including  three  labora¬ 
tories  well  equipped,  at  least  for  under¬ 


graduate  work,  in  the  sciences  named 
above ;  5.  Income  enough  to  maintain 
well  the  instruction  and  equipment.”  In 
discussing  these  several  requirements, 
he  says :  “No  institution  can  maintain  it¬ 
self  which  does  not  do  more  than  meet 
minimum  conditions.  Even  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  number  of  necessary  teachers, 
some  margin  should  be  left  for  the  in¬ 
evitable  presence  of  the  feeble  minded.” 

*  *  *  * 

“I  would  require  of  all  for  entrance 
to  college  three  years  of  English,  three  of 
mathematics  and  two  of  history,  then  I 
would  arrange  the  other  units  to  be  of¬ 
fered  in  groups  for  the  A.  B.  the  Ph.  B., 
or  the  science  course.  I  would  take  care 
also  that  the  total  amount  offered  should 
not  be  distributed  over  more  than  a  half 
dozen  different  subjects.” 

Regarding  entrance  examinations  he 
said.  “I  have  little  respect  for  examina¬ 
tions  conducted  by  people  that  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  students.  The 
people  who  can  but  measure  the  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  student  in  knowledge  and  in 
power  are  his  teachers  in  secondary 
schools.  I  therefore  believe  that  it  is 
far  better  for  the  colleges  to  satisfy 
themselves  respecting  these  schools  and 
to  accept  without  hesitation  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  such  of  them  as  can  be  safely 
approved.” 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

“The  first  two  years  in  college  are 
really  secondary  in  character.  I  always 
think  of  the  high  school  as  covering  the 
lower  secondary  period  and  the  Fresh¬ 
man  and  Sophomore  years  at  college  as 
covering  the  upper  secondary  period.  In 
the  secondary  period,  and  in  at  least  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of  the 
college,  not  only  are  the  students  almost 
identical  but  the  character  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  is  the  same.  The  chief  function  of 
the  instructor  is  to  teach  well  what  has 
been  discovered  and  arranged  and  there¬ 
by  to  form  mind  and  character.  Natur¬ 
ally  such  instructors  would  have  fine  op¬ 
portunities  to  write  text  books.  Ori^nal 
research,  while  not  denied  them,  is  a 
subordinate  end.  With  the  real  univers¬ 
ity  professor,  on  the  contrary,  the  chief 
aim  should  be  to  teach  method  of  original 
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investigation  and  to  employ  them  in  ac¬ 
tual  Tesearch.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

“If  we  are  to  enjoy  the  best  results  in 
the  college,  and  also  in  the  university, 
greater  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
professional  training  of  teachers  for 
these  institutions.  In  our  academies, 
colleges  and  universities  such  studies  are 
regarded  generally  with  indifference  and 
sometimes  with  contempt,  and  it  is  not 
yet  thoroughly  recognized  that  there  is 
really  a  science  of  education.  We  can¬ 
not  hope  for  the  best  results  through¬ 
out  our  educational  system  until  some 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  education 
and  of  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  are 
required  of  every  applicant  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  teacher  everywhere.” 

Thus  the  plans  which  were  to  take 
direction  through  the  years  were  given 
prophetic  utterance.  Time  will  not  per¬ 
mit  me  to  review  the  details  of  how  the 
association  achieved  its  ends  nor  to  re¬ 
call  the  lives  of  those  men  who  have  not 
only  been  the  backbone  of  the  North 
Central  Association  but  who  also  have 
been  among  the  most  prominent  leaders 
in  national  education.  Except  for  their 
vision,  loyalty,  and  untiring  energy  this 
organization  would  long  since  have 
passed  out  of  existance. 

Our  deliberations  and  decisions  have 
not  always  been  answered  by  a  vote  of 
thanks.  Individuals  and  institutions  have 
temporarily  resented  having  their  com¬ 
posure  di.sturbed  but  with  the  invariable 
ultimate  conclusion  that  the  disturbance 
was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  The  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Association  have  been  the 
leverage  by  which  institutions  have  be¬ 
come  better  endowed,  better  tax  sup¬ 
ported,  better  teachered  and  better  equip¬ 
ped. 

High  schools  have  complained  at  times 
of  college  domination  and  yet  I  wonder 
where  the  high  schools  would  be  today 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  demand  of  the 
higher  institutions.  Both  institutions 
have  exercised  a  mutually  salutary  effect 
upon  each  other.  The  battles  that  have 
been  waged  were  more  in  evidence  of 
life  than  of  death.  We  have  been  free 
to  express  our  opinions  on  both  sides  of 


every  question  and  when  disagreement 
arose  we  still  remained  friends.  This 
Association  has  not  been  cursed  by  the 
stupidity  that  comes  from  an  invariable 
identity  of  opinion. 

At  times  the  dangers  which  beset  or¬ 
ganization  may  seem  to  have  pursued  this 
Association.  Organization,  which  at  first 
is  instrument  or  means,  tends  to  become 
an  end  in  itself.  This  is  the  fate  of  most 
organized  causes :  a  movement  arises 
with  its  standardized  labels  and  values, 
and  its  stereotyped  mannerisms.  Suc¬ 
cess  is  estimated  in  material  effects, 
tangible  results,  number  and  power.  The 
organizer  takes  precedence  over  those 
who  possess  the  interest  which  it  was  his 
task  to  serve.  There  may  have  been  the 
danger  of  the  system  supplanting  edu¬ 
cation.  We  may  have  been  in  danger  of 
thinking  of  education  in  terms  of  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment,  the  authority  of 
specific  subject  training,  endowments, 
quantative  subject  requirement  for 
credit  recognition,  etc.  But  did  we  not 
begin  the  only  place  that  we  could  begin 
and  have  we  not  dealt  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  factors  of  educational  existance? 
Respectable  existance  is  basic  to  any  at¬ 
tainment.  'I'his  first  step  had  to  be  taken 
before  we  could  think  of  education  as 
the  art  of  making  living  itself  an  art, — 
or  as  a  factor  in  the  achievement  of  hu¬ 
man  excellence. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  fields  for 
consideration,  let  us  hold  on  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  which  we  have  achieved.  An 
adventure  into  the  less  tangible  phases  of 
education  can  only  be  successful  with 
the  solid  background  which  we  have  ac¬ 
quired.  However  if  this  Association  is 
to  continue  to  serve  education  in  a  vital 
way,  if  it  is  to  continue  to  exist,  it  can¬ 
not  rest  on  past-laurels. 

There  are  sweeping  changes  which 
have  come  into  the  educational  field  which 
we  must  recognize.  Educational  insti¬ 
tutions  are  being  reclassified  and  re¬ 
defined.  The  boundary  lines  are  being 
changed  by  the  extension  of  the  Second¬ 
ary  field  in  two  directions.  Curricular 
reconstruction  is  going  on  under  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  demand.  The  enormous 
increase  in  the  educational  population  in 
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both  the  college  and  the  Secondary  school 
has  presented  staggering  problems.  We 
are  comf)elled  to  subscribe  to  the  Emer- 
sonion  doctrine  that  certain  social  states 
are  not  voted  in  or  out — they  evolve. 
This  evolution  can  not  be  ignored  in  our 
future  plans. 

There  are  reasons  why  we  cannot  be 
jirovincial.  Students  and  teachers  are 
going  from  one  regional  association  to 
the  other  in  larger  and  larger  numbers, 
which  calls  for  a  more  unified  and  in¬ 
timate  relationship  between  the  associa¬ 
tions.  The  national  survey  of  Secondary 
education  to  which  we  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  jiromises  great  returns  in  this  re¬ 
gard  and  this  association  should  co-op¬ 
erate  to  the  full  in  that  movement. 

Our  proceedure  in  setting  up  standards 
in  the  future  should  be  more  scientific.  I 
think  that  we  would  all  admit,  at  least 
when  we  are  at  home,  silent  and  alone, 
that  we  have  imjxised  standards  which 
bore  no  certain  correlation  to  educational 
efficiency.  With  the  machinery  that  we 
have  at  our  command  we  should  engage 
our  entire  membership  in  research  prob¬ 
lems  out  of  which  our  standardization 
should  come.  This  would  result  in  a 
more  progressive  attitude  on  the  part  of 
our  accredited  schools  and  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  mere  conformists,  they  would  become 
sharers  and  participants  in  a  progressive 
spirit  and  outlook. 

The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  we 
should  give  more  attention  to  standards 
in  non-academic  subjects  in  our  high 
schools.  This  work  is  being  accepted  for 
college  entrance  requirements,  to  a  limited 
degree  at  least  and  therefore  should  be 
done  u}X)n  a  sufficiently  high  plane  to 
merit  that  recognition.  The  work  done 
in  manual  training  departments  of  our 
high  schools  ranges  from  the  most  digni¬ 
fied,  highly  commendable  work  in  our 
technical  high  schools  to  the  construction 
of  bird  houses  and  foot  stools  in  the  host 
of  smaller  high  schools.  Teachers  in  the 
latter  have  as  a  rule  secured  their  train¬ 
ing  for  this  work  by  taking  a  six-weeks’ 
course  in  the  normal  department  of  a 
teachers’  training  institution.  What  has 
been  said  of  manual  training  is  true,  to 
a  degree  at  least,  of  the  other  non-aca¬ 


demic  subjects.  Graduation  from  a 
technical  institution  or  department  is  not 
too  much  to  require  for  the  preparation 
of  a  non-academic  teacher. 

Then  there  is  that  most  fundamental 
factor  in  education,  the  teacher.  In  our 
high  schools  we  require  graduation  from 
a  standard  college,  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
hours  in  education,  and  that  subjects 
taught  shall  be  majors  and  minors.  This 
is  a  good  beginning,  but  we  all  know  that 
you  can  have  all  of  these  and  still  not 
have  a  teacher.  There  is  no  guarantee 
that  a  person  who  has  gone  to  college  has 
an  alert  and  active  interest  in  the  human 
significance  of  things,  a  readiness  to 
judge  from  the  standpoint  and  in  the 
light  of  broad  social  contacts  and  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  recognizing  the  interests  and 
ability  of  others.  These  are  essential  in 
relating  knowledge  to  life.  “The  great 
teacher  has  the  sense  of  continuity  that 
runs  through  human  life  in  all  time  and 
all  things  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
general  demand  for  truth.’’  The  efficient 
teacher  is  the  one  who  can  turn  his  sub¬ 
ject  and  himself  into  one.  He  recognizes 
subject  matter  as  material  separated  by 
the  human  mind  out  of  the  universe  for 
its  own  living  uses.  The  teaching  process 
is  a  means  of  passing  this  on  to  other 
minds  by  which  they  are  vitalized  and  set 
free.  It  is  communicated  best  by  in¬ 
tellectual  vivacity  and  contagious  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Now  I  am  entirely  aware  that  this  in¬ 
terpretation  of  a  teacher  cannot  be  writ¬ 
ten  into  a  requirement — but  it  can  be 
given  publicity  and  set  up  as  a  guide  in 
the  selection  of  teachers.  The  service 
which  this  association  has  rendered  has 
not  been  so  much  the  imposition  of 
standards  as  it  has  been  a  pointing  of 
the  way.  Many  of  our  standards  were 
at  first  recommendations  and  advised  pro- 
ceedures.  Gradually  as  they  were  proven 
worthy,  they  gathered  strength  and  were 
crystalized  into  standards.  It  has  been 
only  the  very  limited  few  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  which  have  been  unwilling  to  be 
thus  guided. 

A  staggering  problem  which  confronts 
us  is  the  twenty  thousand  boys  and  girls 
who  constitute  the  annual  freshman  mor- 
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tality,  due  to  partial  or  absolute  failure  in 
studies  in  the  collegiate  institutions  of 
America.  Sometimes  I  have  thought 
that  we  have  been  more  interested  in  add¬ 
ing  to  the  list  of  “the  killed,  captured  and 
missing”  than  we  were  in  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  human  values.  Can  we  afford 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  these  boys  and 
girls  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  par¬ 
ents  who  have  thought  that  sending  them 
to  college  was  the  finest  thing  they  could 
do  for  them  ?  Modern  civilization  re¬ 
gards  every  boy  and  girl  as  a  goal.  Each 
is  a  person  and  not  food  for  an  institu¬ 
tional  mill.  He  is  a  life  standing  at  the 
threshold  of  society,  in  most  cases  crav¬ 
ing  a  chance  for  the  development  of  his 
personality  and  for  the  exercise  of  his 
capacity,  however  meager  and  limited 
that  may  be.  Moreover  he  is  a  product 
of  the  ages.  He  did  not  choose  the  blood 
which  flows  in  his  veins  nor  select  the 
environment  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
America  has  decreed  that  he  shall  have 
an  opportunity  through  education  to 
rise  above  that  heritage. 

The  question  arises,  on  what  condi¬ 
tions  shall  an  opportunity  to  continue 
his  education  be  denied? 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question 
most  of  the  discussions  in  the  past  have 
been  a  matter  of  accusation  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  avoid  responsibility  by  placing 
it  on  some  other  part  of  the  vinyard 
than  the  one  in  which  we  work.  The 
following  verses  will  best  indicate  how 
responsibility  has  been  passed  from  col¬ 
lege  to  the  family  tree.  (Quoted). 

WHO’S  TO  BLAME 

The  College  President: 

Such  rawness  in  a  student  is  a  shame. 

But  lack  of  preparation  is  the  blame. 
The  High  School  Principal: 

Good  Heavens !  What  crudity !  The 
boy’s  a  fool. 

The  fault  of  course  is  with  the  gram¬ 
mar  school. 

The  Grammar  Principal: 

Would  that  from  such  a  dunce  I 
might  be  spared! 

They  send  them  up  to  me  so  unpre¬ 
pared. 


The  Primary  Teacher: 

Poor  Kindergarten  blockhead !  And 
they  call 

That  “Preparation”.  Worse  than 
none  at  all. 

The  Kindergarten  Teacher: 

Never  such  lack  of  training  did  I  see! 

What  sort  of  person  can  the  mother 
be? 

The  Mother: 

You  stupid  child !  But  then,  you’re 
not  to  blame; 

Your  father’s  family  are  all  the  same. 

When  the  temptation  to  alibi  is  ab¬ 
sent.  would  not  each  of  us  have  to  admit 
that  all  of  these  agencies  may  be  and 
probably  are  factors  in  failure?  All  are 
engaged  in  the  business  of  directing  a 
dynamic  and  developing  personality. 
Each  has  an  invaluable  contribution 
toward  the  development  of  the  wealth 
of  life  in  those  who  come  under  its 
direction.  To  withhold  the  gift,  to  do 
the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong  time,  not 
to  understand  the  problem  of  guidance 
nor  to  take  it  seriously  would,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  contribute  to  failure. 
Through  scientific  study,  let  us  find  out 
upon  what  forces  the  welfare  of  each 
human  life  depends  and  then  apply 
those.  Already  child  study  and  psycho¬ 
logical  research  have  contributed  much 
to  that  end.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
future  discoveries  of  how  to  release  and 
control  human  energy  may  rival  the  un¬ 
locking  and  harnessing  of  physical  en¬ 
ergy,  which  science  has  so  marvelously 
accomplished.  Is  it  not  the  business  of 
every  educational  institution  to  make 
contributions  to  this  field? 

As  to  causes  of  failure  in  college,  we 
include  all  the  factors  when  we  say  they 
are  due  to  the  absence  of  intelligence, 
or  to  the  nonacquirement  of  desirable 
personal  traits,  such  as  knowledge,  right 
habits,  attitudes,  and  ideals. 

There  are  some  educators  who  claim 
that  the  first  of  these  is  the  chief  con¬ 
tributing  cause.  They  think  of  intelli¬ 
gence  as  “a  fixed  unalterable  datum 
where  the  distance  one  travels  is  already 
predetermined  by  fate ;  where  unalter¬ 
able  laws  ojierate  in  spite  of  environing 


factors,  so  ruthlessly  that  you  cannot  structor, 

make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear.  Their  answers  to  the  question.  What 
Heredity  fixes  the  upper  limit ;  man  is  can  High  Schools  do  to  more  adequate- 
doomed  under  the  aegis  of  chromosomes  ly  prepare  students  for  college?  were 
fixed  eternally  in  the  heavens,  the  same  these: 

yesterday,  today,  and  forever.”  This  is  A — Higher  scholarship  standards, 

certainly  a  fatalistic  conception  of  the  B-— Proceedure  more  thought  promot- 

problem.  ing. 

There  are  other  educators  who  claim  C — Curriculum  more  concentrated, 

the  chief  cause  to  be  due  to  acquired  D — Stressing  supreme  importance  of 

traits — such  as  inferiority  attitudes,  curricular  success, 

fear  complexes,  squelched  desires  and  E — Promotion  of  better  study  habits, 

ambitions,  self  inhibition,  habits  of  eva-  F — Better  regulation  of  athletics, 

sion  and  indifference,  absence  of  knowl-  C — Better  co-ordination  of  school 

edge  and  objective,  all  of  which  consti-  with  home. 

tute  warped  and  deficient  personalities.  To  the  question:  What  could  colleges 
In  this  view  lies  hope.  There  is  the  do  that  they  are  not  doing  to  reduce 

possibility  of  surrounding  developing  freshman  mortality?  The  following 

human  life  by  right  influences  and  cir-  answers  were  received: 

cumstances  so  that  well  balanced  whole-  Better  defined  objectives 

some  and  effective  personalities  may  be  Better  teaching 

developed.  More  dependable  ways  of  testing 

We  can  do  more  than  that.  Where  Evaluating  students  without  prejudice 
unstable  and  unfortunate  personalities  Freedom  of  students  from  inhibitions 

exist,  education  can  exercise  a  remedial  due  to  attitude  of  instructor 

effect.  Educational  and  personal  guidance 

In  my  interest  in  this  problem  two  Better  control  and  provision  of  living 
years  ago,  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  conditions 

200  college  teachers.  Time  will  permit  (Elimination  of  the  unfit.) 

me  to  present  only  part  of  that  study.  To  the  question,  “What  do  you  re- 

There  was  every  evidence  that  college  gard  as  the  three  most  valuable  personal 

teachers  were  interested  in  the  problem  traits  in  a  beginning  university  stud- 

and  that  they  were  exceedingly  critical  ent?”,  sixty-five  qualities  were  named, 

of  their  own  practices  and  dissatisfied  These  are: 

with  their  results.  t  ppp 

The  criticisms  of  their  own  teaching 

was  summarized  as  follows :  .Adaptability  Concentration 

No  definite  attempt  to  challenge  .Alertness  Critical  attitude  of 

students.  .Amb’tion  mind 

Objectives  left  in  isolation.  .Application  Dependability 

Indefiniteness  of  course  objectives.  Co-operation  Desire  to  learn 

Slight  student  participation.  Cheerfulness  Discipline 

Too  large  classes.  Culture  Energy 

No  application  of  the  laws  of  learn-  Intellectual  curi-  Expression 

ing.  osity  Earnestness 

Unskillful  questioning.  Conipfitability  English  ability 

Too  much  dependence  upon  lecture  Conscientiousness  Fairness 

method.  t  harm  Health 

Indefiniteness  of  assignment.  Confidence  Honesty 

Providing  no  special  incentives  to  Citizenship  High  Ideals 

effort.  Character  Impressionable 
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Intelligence 

Interest 

Initiative 

Loyalty 

Methodical 

Modesty 

Morality 

Mentally  mature 

Open-mindedness 

Older 

Originality 

Poise 

Perseverance 
Patience 
Personality 
Regularity  of 
habits 


Reflection 
Sincerity 
Study  habits 
Service 
Scholarship 
Self-respect 
Sense  of  value 
Self-reliance 
Social  responsi¬ 
bility 

Self-control 
Seriousness  of 
purpose 
Tolerance 
Thoughtfulness 
Unselfish 
Will  power 


The  ten  qualities  receiving  a  com¬ 
paratively  outstanding  number  of  votes 
were,  in  order,  as  follows: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


Industry 

Intelligence 

Having  a  worthy  objective 
Desire  to  learn 
Intellectual  curiosity 
Ambition 

Intellectual  honesty 
Will  power 
Study  habits 
Initiative 


The  student  who  would  be  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  all  of  these  qualities  would 
not  only  have  fulfllled  the  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  to  college,  but  to  heaven  it¬ 
self.  However,  we  might  sum  these  all 
up  by  saying  that  the  student  who  goes 
to  college  with  a  worthy  objective,  hav¬ 
ing  the  “gray  matter”  to  warrant  the 
choice  and  the  character  to  see  it 
through,  is  a  safe  college  risk. 

A  significant  fact  is  that  scholarship, 
the  absence  of  which  is  so  generally 
thought  of  as  being  the  cause  of  college 
failures,  does  not  appear  in  the  upper 
ranking.  It  received  only  seven  votes. 
That  says  that  not  knowledge  or  subject 
matter,  but  character  traits  are  of  prime 
importance  in  college  success. 

Another  question  was :  What  responsi¬ 
bility  should  a  university  instructor  have 
for  “selling”  his  course  to  his  students? 
That  question  w’as  misunderstood  by  a 


number  of  these  faculty  men,  since  they 
interpreted  it  as  meaning  a  means  of  get¬ 
ting  students  to  elect  their  courses.  The 
question,  as  intended,  referred  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  “Doctrine  of  Interest” 
in  the  class  room.  Including  only  those 
who  thus  interpreted  it,  fifty  stated  that 
a  teacher  had  a  great  responsibility  in 
conducting  his  classes  so  that  his  work 
was  not  only  clear  and  forceful,  but  in¬ 
teresting.  Seventeen  would  assume  only 
a  partial  responsibility  in  this  regard, 
saying  that  it  was  as  much  the  student’s 
business  as  the  instructor’s  to  see  that 
the  class  period  was  a  success.  Only 
four  maintained  that  they  had  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  matter ;  that  it  was 
up  to  the  student  to  get  what  was  oflFered. 
It  seems  that  these  four  do  not  believe 
in  the  theory  that  teaching  is  a  process 
of  “going  down  into  the  valley  of  dry 
bones  and  breathing  into  them  the  breath 
of  life.”  Evidently,  from  the  number  so 
voting,  this  particular  species  of  edu¬ 
cator  is  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  and, 
when  gone,  no  doubt  the  number  of  col¬ 
lege  failures  will  be  materially  lessened. 

Since  this  problem  concerns  itself  with 
human  values,  does  it  not  deserve  scien¬ 
tific  inquiry  into  the  facts?  Are  there 
any  of  us  who  would  be  willing  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  exclusion  of  these  young 
people  was  without  question  the  best 
thing  for  them  as  individuals  or  for  so¬ 
ciety?  It  would  be  an  interesting  (and  I 
believe  an  enlightening)  bit  of  research  to 
find  out  what  has  become  of  these  so- 
called  college  misfits.  Who,  at  their  col¬ 
lege  age,  could  have  predicted  a  Lincoln,  a 
Thomas  Edison,  a  Beethoven,  a  Pasteur, 
a  Lindbergh,  or  a  Herbert  Hoover.  Is 
it  not  the  business  of  the  college  “to  set 
free  the  genius  from  the  common  way?” 

Now  I  am  not  contending  that  the 
pupil  waste  in  our  colleges  can  ever  be 
reduced  to  the  vanishing  point.  A  col¬ 
lege  cannot  always  supply  the  basic  traits 
in  which  a  student  is  lacking  without  it 
being  at  the  expense  of  its  own  spirit — 
the  very  ideals  and  standards  which  it  is 
supposed  to  implant.  The  college,  in  order 
to  fulfill  its  mission,  must  retain  its 
own  individuality. 

But  this  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
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develop  an  institutional  system  based  on  and  living,  and  in  social  organization, 
the  theory  that  the  school  has  an  instruc-  As  administrators  of  Education,  we 
tional  duty  to  every  pupil  and  that  a  high  should  be  men  enough  to  cooperate  to 
percentage  of  failure  is  as  much  a  re-  the  full  in  an  endeavor  to  meet  these 
proach  in  a  school  as  in  any  other  en-  challenges.  It  is  not  among  laggards, 
terprise.  faultfinders  and  grumblers  that  society 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  colleges  and  will  look  for  its  leadership,  but  among 
high  schools  have  a  definite  well  formu-  those  with  understanding  and  vision; 
lated  administrative  technique  designed  nien  and  women  who  are  sensitive  to 
to  give  a  per  capita  accounting?  the  welfare  of  the  youth  of  America  and 

In  concluding,  perhaps  we  could  agree  who  have  the  courage  to  cut  the  way 
that  most  of  our  educational  problems  straight  through  all  perplexities  in  or- 
are  perplexities  which  follow  in  the  train  der  that  each  may  have  an  opjxirtunity 
of  rapid  advances  in  material  wealth,  to  develop  his  personality  to  the  full. 
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Plans  to  Encourage  and  Recognize  Excep  - 
ional  Teachers  at  Work  in  the  North 
Central  Association  Schools* 

By  MILO  H.  STUART,  Principal,  Arsenal  Technical  Hicii  School, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Since  it  is  the  province  of  the  North 
Central  Association  to  advance  the 
schools  on  its  list,  it  follows  that  the 
improvement  of  the  teacher  is  of  utmost 
ini[X)rtance.  Our  constitution,  however, 
circumscribes  the  field  of  work  to  three 
commissions,  two  of  which  are  engaged 
in  standardizing  and  accrediting,  and 
one  is  committed  to  unit  courses  and 
curricula.  It  follows  therefore,  that  our 
Association  must  labor  within  its  scope 
to  give  all  assistance  possible  to  better 
the  quality  of  the  teacher’s  work.  The 
following  plans  are  intended  merely  to 
suggest  fruitful  possibilities  within  our 
power. 

Plan  T — Guarding  the  entrance  to 
the  profession  so  that  exceptional  teach¬ 
ers  may  not  become  discouraged  through 
lowering  of  standards. 

The  Association  could  require  all 
accredited  teacher  training  institutions 
to  evaluate  the  personal  qualifications  of 
all  students  who,  within  a  given  year 
have  completed  their  preparation  for  en¬ 
tering  the  teaching  field ;  this  evaluation 
to  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  students’ 
character,  industry,  personal  fitness  and 
especial  fitness  for  the  work  of  a  teacher. 
There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this  but 
for  fear  I  may  be  considered  visionary 
I  shall  attempt  to  present  one  method 
which  will  at  least  be  suggestive.  Sup¬ 
pose  all  the  prospective  teachers  from  a 
given  school  were  classified  into  three 
groups  by  the  institution  itself.  Group 
One  should  include  those  who  give  evi¬ 
dence  of  exceptional  promise ;  Group 

*An  address  delivered  before  the  Associa- 
tioii  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago,  March  14th, 
1929 


Two  should  include  those  who  rank  as 
average,  but  concerning  whom  the  in¬ 
stitution  has  no  question  as  to  future 
success ;  Group  Three  should  include 
those  for  whom  the  institution  would 
give  no  particular  warranty  of  merit. 
No  institution  in  any  one  year  should 
place  more  than  twenty  percent  of  its 
graduates  in  Group  One,  nor  more  than 
seventy  percent  of  its  candidates  in 
Group  Two.  This  grouping  of  the 
teachers  would  constitute  a  part  of  her 
professional  credentials. 

Plan  II — Regulating  the  supply  to  the 
demand  that  exceptional  teachers  may 
not  be  disturbed  as  to  professional  fu¬ 
ture. 

A  study  may  well  be  inaugurated  to 
determine : 

(a)  The  degree  to  which  teachers  are 
being  prepared  in  proportion  to  demand. 

(b)  The  degree  to  which  teachers 
are  supplied  in  relation  to  the  facilities 
which  the  institutions  command. 

To  determine  facts  relative  to  supply 
and  demand,  a  study  should  be  made 
through  the  licensing  departments  of 
the  states  of  the  North  Central  territory 
to  determine  the  number  of  qualified, 
available,  licensed  teachers  not  now  em¬ 
ployed. 

To  determine  facts  relative  to  supply 
and  facilities  for  training  the  same,  a 
plan  should  be  established  whereby  each 
accredited  teacher-training  institution  of 
the  North  Central  territory  should  re¬ 
port  upon  the  demand  for  and  supply  of 
teachers  in  the  area  which  it  serves,  and 
upon  the  facilities  which  it  commands 
for  doing  its  work.  Such  a  survey  should 
include  also  a  report  upon  all  students 
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who  completed  teacher-training  courses 
in  the  institution  in  the  two  year  period 
preceding  the  date  of  making  the  report, 
together  with  the  report  upon  the  work 
at  which  all  such  students  are  engaged 
at  the  time  of  reporting,  and  such 
other  information  as  the  Association 
may  consider  pertinent  to  the  question. 

Plan  fll — Intergrating  courses  in 
education  for  teachers  in  service  with 
the  daily  school  life  of  the  teacher. 

The  Association  could,  with  profit,  in¬ 
augurate  a  study  of  existing  programs  of 
extension  courses  in  education  within 
the  accredited  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions.  with  particular  attention  to  the 
degree  to  which  such  courses  directly 
relate  to  the  actual  work  of  the  teacher. 
Such  study  should  be  so  directed  as  to 
lend  encouragement  to  all  movements 
upon  the  part  of  teacher-training  insti¬ 
tutions  which  will  enable  extension  work 
to  be  formulated  upon  the  basis  of  the 
problems  of  the  teachers  in  the  class 
room. 

Such  classes  should  be  but  another 
form  of  a  faculty  meeting  under  pro¬ 
fessional  leadership,  the  professor  and 
the  principal  or  principals  concerned  hav¬ 
ing  joint  responsibilities. 

Likewise,  term  papers  and  theses  re¬ 
quired  of  teachers  in  service  taking  re¬ 
sident  courses  in  education  should  deal 
with  those  lines  of  research  for  which 
the  teacher’s  school  setting  constitutes 
the  best  laboratory. 

All  this  means  improvement  of  the 
teacher  in  service  without  dividing  her 
interest  or  double  taxing  her  energies. 

Plan  IV — Requirements  for  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  with  respect  to  teachers  in 
service. 

The  Master’s  Degree  for  teachers  in 
service  should  be  based  upon  the  teacher’s 
major,  plus  a  reasonable  amount  of 
courses  in  education.  A  teacher  in  ser¬ 
vice  who  takes  time  off  or  uses  her 
summers  to  advance  her  training  toward 
a  Master’s  Degree  should  come  back 
with  the  latest  thought  in  education,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  fresh  subject  matter  grasp 
of  her  major  field  of  study.  This,  in 
the  main,  is  being  done  now  in  most  in¬ 
stitutions  except  in  a  few  departments 


where  little  place,  if  any,  is  allowed  to 
education.  Because  of  this  fact,  together 
with  the  limited  offerings  in  most  sub¬ 
ject  matter  fields  during  the  summer, 
many  exceptional  teachers  are  taking  ad¬ 
vanced  degrees  in  education  without  ad¬ 
ditional  enlargement  of  subject  matter 
content  or  professional  vision  relative 
thereto. 

A  proper  balance  in  these  two  phases 
of  teacher  training  will  do  much  to  im¬ 
prove  the  teacher  in  service  and  add 
professionally  long  life  to  the  exceptional 
teacher. 

Plan  V —  Keeping  the  gifted  teach¬ 
ers  teaching. 

At  the  present  time  the  goal  of  the 
superior  teacher  is  in  the  field  of  ad¬ 
ministration  rather  than  in  the  field  of 
instruction,  regardless  of  preference  or 
aptitude,  because  of  better  salaries.  In 
order  to  give  a  new  direction  to  teacher’s 
interests  and  aims,  the  North  Central 
Association  should  set  itself  against  a 
dead  level  maximum  salary  for  teachers 
and  stress  the  necessity  of  devising  a 
new  method  of  compensation,  whereby 
superior  teachers  may  feel  no  necessity 
of  leaving  the  class-room  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  adequate  reward. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Association 
must  induce  the  local  authorities  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  in  favor  of  the  exceptional 
teacher.  We  could  amplify,  for  example, 
the  salary  standard  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  to  stimulate  range  in 
salary  schedules.  In  the  Annual  Report, 
data  could  be  collected  not  only  as  to 
average  salary,  lowest  salary  and  maxi¬ 
mum  salary,  but  a  comparison  could  be 
made  between  the  average  salary  of  the 
lowest  five  percent  and  the  highest  five 
percent.  Perhaps  in  a  short  while  the 
Association  could  establish  a  ratio  of, 
say,  one  to  two  or  even  one  to  three  be¬ 
tween  the  lower  and  the  upper  groups. 

Again  the  Association  could  require 
that  in  each  school  a  sum  of  money  be 
paid  exceptional  teachers  over  and  above 
the  maximum  equal  in  the  aggregate  to 
the  amount  heads  of  departments  and 
vice-principals  receive  above  said  teacher 
maximum. 

Some  such  a  plan  would  make  the 
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road  ahead  of  the  exceptional  teacher  as 
attractive  as  administrative  work  in  the 
same  school,  and  would  add  much  to  the 
efficency  of  teaching. 

Plan  VT — North  Central  recognition 
to  exceptional  teachers. 

The  National  Honor  Society  stimu¬ 
lates  the  best  students  in  our  high  schools 
to  do  their  utmost  for  themselves  and  the 
school.  In  a  manner  somewhat  similar, 
this  Association  might  devise  a  plan  for 
recognizing  the  exceptional  teacher  and 
stimulate  her  to  higher  endeavor. 

A  comprehensive  plan  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  exceptional  teacher  might  also  be 
developed  which  could  be  applied  to  the 
various  high  school  faculties  on  those 
years  when  a  complete  report  of  all 
teachers  is  required.  A  five  or  ten  per¬ 
cent  of  each  faculty  might  be  designated 


as  exceptional  teachers  and  some  kind  of 
certificate  awarded  them  by  this  Associa¬ 
tion  indicating  exceptional  merit  on  the 
part  of  the  recipient. 

Again,  the  commission  on  unit  courses 
and  curricula  might  be  authorized  to 
organize  an  auxiliary  commission  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  teachers  quite  extensive  in 
character,  which  would  carry  with  it  not 
only  worth  while  recognition  but  would 
constitute  a  working  army  at  the  front 
at  all  times  ready  to  assist  in  developing 
unit  courses  and  cooperating  in  educa¬ 
tional  research  which  would  augment  the 
scope  of  this  commission  many  fold. 

All  plans  here  proposed  are  simply 
suggestive  in  the  hope  that  something 
may  develop  within  the  scope  of  the 
Association  which  will  add  to  the  joy, 
the  service  and  material  compensation  of 
the  exceptional  teacher  within  our  midst. 
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Class-Size  Opinions,  Evidence,  and  Policies 
in  Secondary  Schools 

By  earl  HUDELSON,  University  of  Minnesota* 


Calls  are  coming  into  employment  achievement  in  large  and  small  classes 
bureaus  for  teachers  qualified  to  handle  included  the  eighth  grade.  He  found  no 
larger,  junior  and  senior  high  school  apparent  relationship  between  achieve- 
classes.  Not  a  few  administrators  are  ment  and  class  size.  Elliott’s  1914  study* 
organizing  big  high  school  classes  under  of  promotion  rates,  achievement,  pupil 
competent  instructors  at  increased  sal-  experience  with  class  size,  and  pupil  im- 
aries.  Others  are  releasing  outstanding  provement  included  seventh  and  eighth 
classroom  teachers  from  routine  duties  grade  classes  ranging  in  size  from  ^  to 
and  clerical  tasks  and  giving  them  bigger  over  50  in  several  cities.  He  found 
classes.  Many  are  segregating  retarded  large  classes  slightly  excelling  in  some 
pupils  in  small  sections  and  organizing  subjects  and  small  classes  in  others,  re- 
the  rest  in  big  classes.  In  at  least  a  gardless  of  the  size  of  classes  to  which 
score  of  secondary  schools  where  big  the  pupils  were  accustomed.  Neither  pro¬ 
sections  have  been  tried  the  superintend-  motion  rates  nor  improvement  in  pen- 
ents  are  knocking  out  jiartitions  and  or-  manship  and  language  bore  any  apparent 
ganizing  still  other  big  classes.  Here  relationship  to  class  size, 
and  there  more  and  more  of  the  content  Harlan®,  in  1915,  investigated  the  re- 
of  laboratory  subjects  is  being  trans-  lation  of  class  size  to  promotion  rates, 
ferred  to  large  lecture-demonstration  voluntary  withdrawals,  pupil  attention, 
classes  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  pupil  participation,  time  spent  in  routine 
the  number  of  small  laboratory  sections,  classroom  activities,  economy  of  time. 
There  is  a  deep  and  widespread  doubt  and  pupil  attainment  in  arithmetic  in 
among  public  school  administrators  con-  1,346  classes  in  grades  I-VIII  in  32 
ceming  the  wisdom  of  arbitrary  class-  cities.  Except  for  voluntary  withdraw- 
size  limitations.  Elementary  school  als,  which  were  higher  in  the  large  class- 
teachers  and  superintendents  complain  es,  the  net  results  in  the  seventh  and 
that  either  secondary  school  classes  are  eighth  grades  revealed  no  connection 
too  small  or  elementary  school  classes  with  class  size  in  groups  up  to  56  in  en- 
are  too  large.  Average  class  size  in  sen-  rollment. 

ior  high  schools  has  increased  from  19.8  Breed  and  McCarthy,*  in  1916,  meas- 
in  1914  to  27.4  in  1928.  ured  the  effect  of  class  size  upon  effi- 

Are  these  trends  and  attitudes  toward  ciency  in  spelling  in  58  paired  classes  in 
larger  jupior  and  senior  Wigh  school  elementary  schools.  In  grade  VIII  large 
classes  ju.stified?  Teachers  cry  “No!”  classes  showed  a  somewhat  higher  per 
The  public  signals  caution  with  one  hand 
and  hugs  its  pocketbook  with  the  other. 

What  is  the  evidence?  Rice’s  1896  in¬ 
vestigations*  of  arithmetic  and  language 


-Elliott,  E.  C.  Variations  in  the  Achiev^ 
ments  of  Pupils.  New  York:  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Teachers  College  Contributions  to 
Education,  No.  72,  1914. 

®Harlan,  C.  L.  Size  of  Class  as  a  Factor 
*.\n  address  delivered  before  the  Commis-  in  Schoolroom  Efficiency.  Educational  Ad- 

sion  on  Secondary  Schools  at  the  time  of  the  ministration  and  Supervision  1 :  195-214,  March, 

Annual  Meeting  in  Chicago,  March  14,  1929.  1915.  See  also  the  same  magazine  for  June, 

iRice,  J.  M.  Educational  Research:  a  Test  1915,  pp.  384-389,  and  for  September,  1915, 

in  Arithmetic.  The  Forum  34  :  281-297,  Octo-  pp.  465-469. 

her,  1902.  and  Educational  Research:  the  Re-  <Breed,  F.  S.  and  McCarthy,  Grace  D.  Size 
Results  of  a  Test  in  Language.  The  Forum  of  Class  and  Efficiency  of  Teaching.  School 

35  :  269-293,  October,  1903.  and  Society  4  :  965-971,  December  23,  1916. 
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cent  of  improvement ;  in  grade  VII 
small  classes  slightly  excelled. 

Stevenson’s  1920-1921  controlled  ex¬ 
periments*  in  five  elementary  schools  of 
Chicago  included  grade  VII.  He  meas¬ 
ured  relative  achievement  in  arithmetic, 
silent  reading,  and  language.  Each  large 
class  was  paired  with  a  small  one  on  the 
bases  of  intelligence,  semester,  and 
teacher.  Standardized  achievement  tests 
were  administered  at  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  the  year.  He  found 
no  significant  relationship  between  class 
size  and  pupil  achievement  among  pupils 
of  high  or  average  intelligence.  .Small 
classes  were,  in  general,  least  disadvan¬ 
tageous  to  dull  pupils. 

Stevenson®  also  compared  class  size 
with  class  work  and  final  examinations 
in  134  Chicago  senior  high  school  classes. 
According  to  their  own  ratings,  these 
teachers  handled  their  large  classes  about 
as  efficiently  as  they  did  their  small  ones. 

In  1922  Stevenson^  compared  exam¬ 
ination  marks  and  term  averages  of  large 
and  small  classes  in  algebra.  I^tin.  an¬ 
cient  history.  United  States  history,  and 
ninth  grade  English  in  Lynn,  IVIassa- 
chusetts,  Covington,  Kentucky,  and 
Grand  Rapids  Michigan.  The  smaller 
classes  show'ed  a  very  slight  advantage 
on  average  examination  scores  and  an  in¬ 
finitesimally  small  superiority  on  term 
averages.  Small  classes  were  also  slightly 
superior  in  average  intelligence. 

Lest  the  differences  in  size  between 
paired  large  and  small  classes  in  his 
Chicago  elementary-school  investigation 
may  have  been  insignificant,  Stevenson,® 

“Stevenson,  P.  R.  Smaller  Classes  or  Larg¬ 
er.  Journal  of  Educational  Research  Mono¬ 
graphs,  No.  4,  1923.  Bloomington,  Illinois; 
Public  School  Publishing  Company. 

«lbid. 

■^Stevenson,  P.  R.  More  Evidence  Concern¬ 
ing  Large  and  Small  Classes.  Educational 
Research  Bulletin.  Vol.  IV,  No.  11,  May  27, 
1925,  pp.  231-233.  Columbus:  Ohio  State 
University,  College  of  Education,  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research. 

•Stevenson,  P.  R.  Class  Size  in  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  School.  Ohio  State  University  Studies, 
Vol.  II,  No.  10,  November  30,  1925.  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research  Monographs,  No.  3, 
Columbus:  Ohio  State  University,  College  of 
Education,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research. 


in  1923-4,  refined  his  experimental  tech¬ 
nique  and  conducted  an  elaborate  inves¬ 
tigation  of  class  size  in  heterogeneous 
sections  in  grades  II,  V,  and  VII  in  Ak¬ 
ron.  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  Toledo, 
Ohio.  In  grade  VII  the  advantage  in 
favor  of  large  classes  maintained  for 
groups  as  large  as  45.  By  and  large  he 
could  find  no  significant  relationship  be¬ 
tween  class  size  and  pitpil  accomplish¬ 
ment  at  any  intelligence  level. 

In  the  most  extensive  investigation 
yet  made,  Davis*  analyzed  the  scholastic 
marks  in  large  and  .small  classes  in  the 
accredited  high  schools  of  the  North 
Central  Association.  He  concluded  that 
size  of  class  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  marks.  He  also  studied  the  test 
scores  and  mid-semester  marks  of  over 
six  thousand  high  school  pupils  in  twenty 
cities  who  were  organized  into  large, 
medium-sized  and  small  classes  and 
taught  under  more  or  less  controlled  con¬ 
ditions  for  nine  weeks.  Again  his  in¬ 
escapable  conclusion  was  that  “the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  a  high  school  class,  in  so  far 
as  the  achievement  of  pupils  is  the  ob¬ 
jective,  is  chiefly  determined  by  factors 
other  than  size.’**® 

One  of  the  schools  which  participated 
in  Davis’s  investigation  was  the  Grand 
Junction,  Colorado.  High  School.  The 
English  teachers  in  that  school  became 
so  engros.sed  in  the  project  that  they  de¬ 
cided  to  continue  it  throughout  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  school  year.**  It  covered 
grammar,  composition,  notebook  work, 
outside  reading,  and  various  phases  of 
American  literature  in  junior  English 
classes.  While  factors  were  somewhat 
better  controlled  and  results  more  care¬ 
fully  measured  than  during  the  first  nine 
weeks,  the  findings  were  still  largely  em¬ 
pirical.  Conclusions  w-ere  that  English 
does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  such  an 
experiment,  but  that  as  a  result  of  their 

®Davis,  C.  O.  The  size  of  Classes  and 
the  Teaching  Load  in  the  High  Schools  Ac¬ 
credited  by  the  North  Central  Association. 
School  Rei’icw  31 :  412-429,  June,  1923. 

*®Ibid. 

**Tope,  R.  E.,  Groom,  Emma,  and  Beeson, 
M.  F.  Size  of  Class  and  School  Eiliiciency. 
Journal  of  Educational  Research  9:  126-132, 
February,  1924. 
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experiences  these  teachers  felt  30  to  be 
about  the  ideal  class  size. 

Bates’s  1928  study^®  of  pupil  achieve¬ 
ment  in  94  classes,  ranging  in  size  from 
14  to  47,  in  the  Riverside  School  of 
Montreal,  Canada,  included  the  seventh 
grade.  Each  of  the  21  teachers  taught 
all  subjects.  Bates  found  that  (1)  the 
larger  the  class  the  higher  the  achieve¬ 
ment  in  arithmetic,  while  in  the  other 
subjects  (art,  English,  French,  geogra¬ 
phy,  music.  Scripture,  spelling  and  writ¬ 
ing)  there  was  no  significant  relation¬ 
ship  between  attainment  and  class  size; 
(2)  in  arithmetic,  French,  and  all  sub¬ 
jects  combined,  the  large  classes  were 
most  efficient  for  the  bright  pupils,  and 
in  French  and  all  subjects  combined  the 
small  sections  were  least  inefficient  for 
the  dull  pupils:  (3)  the  chief  factor  in 
maintaining  or  increasing  efficiency  in 
large  classes  seems  to  be  a  corresponding 
decrease  of  maternalism  in  the  methods 
of  the  teachers ;  putting  even  elementary 
and  junior  high  school  pupils  on  their 
own  actually  increased  achievement ;  (4) 
except  for  the  ability  of  the  pupils,  the 
professional  equipment  of  the  teachers  is 
apparently  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  efficiency  of  teaching;  (5)  good 
teachers  get  better  results  with  large 
classes  than  poor  teachers  get  with  small 
ones ;  (6)  in  order  to  produce  equally 
good  results  with  large  classes,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  teachers  to  work  longer 
hours  than  they  spend  with  small  classes  ; 
and  (7)  under  present  conditions  the 
pupils  in  large  classes  are  more  con¬ 
tentedly  interested  in  classroom  activities 
than  are  the  pupils  in  the  medium-sized 
or  small  classes. 

Miller,*®  in  1927-1928,  studied  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  achievement  of 
six  hundred  pupils  in  28  high  schools 
and  the  size  of  classes  in  physics. 

**Bates,  Daniel  Abel,  The  Relation  of  the 
Size  of  Class  to  the  Efficiency  of  Teaching. 
Unpublished  Master‘’s  thesis.  University  of 
Chicago,  August,  1928. 

*®Miller,  Paul  S.  A  Quantitative  Investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Efficiency  of  Instruction  in  High 
School  Physics.  Journal  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search  15:  119-127,  February,  1929.  For  a 
criticism  of  Miller’s  study,  see  the  same  maga¬ 
zine  for  May,  1929,  pp.  393-4. 


Achievement  was  measured  by  means  of 
cooperatively  devised  objective  tests  on 
heat  and  mechanics.  The  content  of  the 
tests  was  selected  from  the  five  leading 
physics  textbooks  in  use  in  that  state. 
Classes  ranged  in  size  from  3  to  31.  Di¬ 
viding  them  into  fourths  according  to 
the  size,  the  lowest  average  test  score 
was  in  the  smallest  one-forth  of  the 
classes,  the  next  lowest  in  the  second 
one-fourth,  the  next  in  the  third,  and 
the  highest  average  score  was  in  the 
largest  one-fourth  of  the  classes. 

Wasson,**  in  1927,  conducted  a  con¬ 
trolled  experiment  with  four  groups  of 
ninth  grade  pupils  in  the  Austin  High 
School.  Chicago.  Sixty-five  pupils  who 
were  pursuing  the  General  Language 
curriculum  were  divided  into  sections 
of  25  and  40  and  were  taught  English, 
algebra.  Latin,  and  general  science.  In 
each  subject  the  same  teacher  taught  both 
the  large  and  the  small  section.  The 
pupils  were  so  paired  that  the  sections 
were  equal  in  average  intelligence.  No 
known  factors  of  selection  were  opera¬ 
tive.  The  total  teacher  load  was  kept 
normal.  Each  pair  of  sections  was  taught 
during  consecutive  periods  of  the  school 
day.  Achievement  was  measured  by 
means  of  improvised  objective  tests 
administered  four  times  during  the 
semester.  The  teachers  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  compelled  to  base  their  marks  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  test  scores. 

The  small  classes  showed  a  superiority 
in  average  achievement  of  2.8  points. 
A  group  of  administrators  and  teachers 
felt  that  this  advantage  was  too  slight  to 
warrant  the  greater  cost  of  the  small 
classes.  Wasson  found  a  closer  relation¬ 
ship  between  average  achievement  and 
semester  marks  in  the  large  classes  than 
in  the  small.  The  small  classes  slightly 
excelled  the  large  in  mark  points  dur¬ 
ing  the  succeeding  semester. 

Following  the  same  controlled  pro¬ 
cedure.  Wasson  also  divided  65  pupils 
who  were  carrying  the  Technical  cur¬ 
riculum  into  paired  sections  of  25  and  40 
and  measured  their  achievement  in  Eng- 

^♦Wasson,  William  Henry.  A  ControlW 
Experiment  in  the  Size  of  Classes.  Master’s 
thesis.  University  of  Chicago,  June  1929. 
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Hsh,  algebra,  and  general  science.  The 
large 'section  slightly  excelled  the  small 
in  English,  with  the  situation  reversed  in 
algebra  and  general  science.  In  the 
three  subjects  combined  the  small  classes 
exceeded  the  large  by  six-tenths  of  one 
point  in  mean  achievement.  Again  the 
small  class  slightly  excelled  the  large  in 
mark  points  during  the  following  semes¬ 
ter. 

In  both  series  combined  the  large 
classes  slightly  exceeded  the  small  in 
English,  both  in  average  scores  on 
achievement  tests  and  in  semester  marks. 
Conflicting  results  accrued  in  general 
science.  In  Latin  and  algebra  the  small 
classes  slightly  excelled.  The  small 
classes  cost  37.5%  more. 

In  view  of  the  small  differences  in 
achievement  and  the  big  differences  in 
cost  between  large  and  small  classes, 
exponents  of  the  latter  will  find  meager 
consolation  in  these  investigations.  And 
they  picture  large-class  conditions  at 
their  worst,  for  none  of  them  consciously 
attempted  to  adopt  teaching  procedures 
to  the  size  of  the  class ;  consequently  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  teachers 
employed  technique  suited  to  the  size  of 
classes  to  which  they  were  accustomed; 
namely,  small  classes.  Trueblood’s^®  is 
the  earliest  recorded  attempt  studiously 
to  adapt  instruction  and  management  to 
large  classes.  He  handles  geometry  sec¬ 
tions  of  one  hundred  pupils  in  the  Arsen¬ 
al  Technical  High  School  of  Indianapolis. 
Forced  to  adapt  his  program  to  an  ever- 
increasing  enrollment,  he  gradually 
evolved  techniques  for  conducting  classes 
of  one  hundred  pupils  without  lowering 
his  standards  of  mastery.  The  salient 
features  of  Trueblood’s  procedure  are  a 
student  assistant  to  each  ten  pupils ;  brief, 
snappy  oral  reviews ;  daily  short  diag¬ 
nostic  tests ;  and  ingenious  but  perfectly 
feasible  methods  of  economical  classroom 


"Unpublished.  For  a  brief  account  of  his 
technique,  see  Hudelson’s  “Class  Size  at  the 
t^llege  Level’’,  p.  34.  Minneapolis:  Univer- 
of  Minnesota  Press,  1928.  Chapter  II 
of  this  volume  critically  reviews  the  class- 
size  sttxlies  at  every  educational  level. 


management.  The  helpers  were  A  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  same  course  previously.  They 
serve  gratis  and  consider  appointment  an 
honor.  In  so  far  as  possible  they  are 
chosen  from  among  those  who  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  be  school  teachers.  They  handle 
routine  matters,  keep  the  instructor 
posted  on  the  progress  of  each  of  their 
charges,  administer  the  daily  tests,  and 
assist  with  advance  study  and  remedial 
treatment. 

In  many  geometry  classes  the  black¬ 
board  work  is  largely  drill  in  mechanical 
drawing.  Trueblood  has  the  outlines  of 
the  geometric  figures  put  on  the  black¬ 
board  before  class ;  then  a  pupil  quickly 
sketches  in  the  construction  lines  as  he 
develops  the  proposition. 

In  the  belief  that  much  can  be  done 
toward  giving  large  classes  a  better 
chance  to  succeed,  the  University  of 
Minnesota  High  School  in  1925  launched 
experiments  in  geometry  and  English. 
Both  were  planned  to  run  two  years,  the 
first  year  to  be  spent  in  trying  out  var¬ 
ious  teaching  methods  to  determine 
which  are  best  adapted  to  large  classes 
and  which  to  small  classes,  the  second  to 
be  devoted  to  controlled  experiments  in 
which  the  most  promising  large-class 
techniques  were  to  be  applied  to  large 
classes,  while  paired  small  classes  were 
to  run  simultaneously  under  the  most 
promising  small-class  conditions  and  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Because  he  accepted  a  position  else¬ 
where  Haertter,^*  completed  only  the 
first  part  of  his  experimental  project ; 
yet  he  was  able,  even  during  his  try-out 
year,  to  bring  his  class  of  55  pupils  out 
ahead  of  the  best  he  could  get  his  paired 
section  of  20  pupils  to  accomplish.  Two 
pupils  in  the  large  class  were  paired  with 
each  member  of  the  small  class  on  the 
basses  of  sex,  mental  age,  average  I. 
Q.  on  six  standard  intelligence  tests, 
average  of  freshman  marks  in  English, 


'•Hacrtter,  L.  D.  An  Experiment  on  the 
Efficiency  of  Instruction  in  Large  and  Small 
Classes  in  Plane  Geometiy.  Educational  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Supervision  14:  580-590.  No¬ 
vember,  1928. 
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Table  1.  Pairing  and  Achievement  Data,  Haertter’s  Class-Size  Experiment 


in  Plane 


At. 

Med. 

At. 

Freeh. 

At. 

Mental 

I.  Q. 

I.  Q. 

Marks 

Age 

Small  (20) _ 

111.1 

112.0 

63.0 

196.2 

Large,  preferred 
*(20)  . . 

111.0 

IIO.S 

63.3 

202.3 

Large,  all  paired 
pupils  (40).... 

111.4 

109.5 

60.3 

202.3 

*The  20  pupils  most  closely  paired,  man 


Geometry 


Pairing  Testa 

Total  Pos. 
AchieT. 
Score 

780 

Median 

AchieT. 

Score 

562.0 

ReeTe 

21.6 

Mpis 

13.3 

Haertter 

66.5 

780 

557.5 

21.6 

12.3 

66.3 

780 

552.5 

man,  with  the  members  of  the  small  class. 


general  science,  and  mathematics,  and 
three  objective  mathematics  tests.*^ 

Haertter’s  small  section  met  as  a  unit 
under  the  most  efficient  techniques  of  in¬ 
struction  and  management  that  he  was 
able  experimentally  to  devise.  The  sal¬ 
ient  feature  of  his  large-class  technique 
was  the  breaking  up  of  the  class  into 
deliberative  groups  of  nine  pupils  each 
under  the  leadership  of  a  strong  student. 
After  these  squads  had  gone  as  far  with 
the  mimeographed  assignments  as  they 
could,  Heartter  would  call  them  together 
and  help  them  clear  up  their  troubles. 
He  found  that  most  of  the  squads  usually 
experienced  the  same  difficulties;  con¬ 
sequently  he  was  able  to  go  at  once  to 
the  specific  obstacle  and  resolve  it  with 
a  maximum  of  economy.  He  occasion¬ 
ally  met  with  the  leaders  by  special  ar¬ 
rangement  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  making  their  leadership  most  effec¬ 
tive.  The  monitors,  each  of  whom  served 
six  weeks,  were  conscientious  and  proud 
of  their  responsibilities. 

Haertter  found  for  the  successful  use 
of  his  large-class  technique  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  commodious  room,  ample 
blackboard  and  bulletin-board  space, 
adequate  mimeographing  facilities,  and  a 
teacher  with  strong  administrative  abil¬ 
ity.  All  assignments,  drill  material,  and 
tests  were  mimeographed.  Each  assign¬ 
ment  covered  a  unit  of  from  five  to  ten 
days  and  explained  definitely  what  was 
required — minimum  requirements  for  all 


”The  Reeve  Minimum  Essentials  Test, 
Ninth  Year,  Form  A;  the  Minneapolis  Mini¬ 
mum  Essentials  Test  in  Plane  Geometry;  and 
the  Haertter  Inventory  Test  in  Plane  Geo¬ 
metry. 


and  extra  assignments  for  the  bright 
pupils. 

The  total  possible  score  on  Haetter’s 
tests  of  achievement  was  780.  The 
median  score  of  the  small  class  was 
562;  that  for  the  twenty  most  closely 
mated  pupils  in  the  large  class  was  5.S7.5 ; 
and  that  for  all  of  the  large  class,  552.5. 
(See  Table  I)  The  advantage  of  the 
large  class  was  least  for  the  weak  stu¬ 
dents.  Haertter  thinks  that  this  con¬ 
dition  is  not  inherent  in  the  situation  and 
that  with  study  he  could  obviate  it.  The 
large  class  proved  to  be  better  for  med¬ 
iocre  pupils.  For  the  brightest  students 
class  size  made  no  apparent  difference. 

When  Haertter  resigned,  his  colleague. 
Miss  Margaret  McGuire,  took  up  the 
plane  geometry  experiment**  in  the  fall 
of  1926.  Her  small  class  consisted  of 
23  pupils,  her  large  class  of  44.  Nine¬ 
teen  in  each  section  were  paired  on  the 
bases  of  chronological  age,  sex,  the  av¬ 
erage  of  five  intelligence  tests,  previous 
marks  in  English,  mathematics,  and  gen¬ 
eral  science,  and  character  trait  ratings 
on  the  Turney  Scale.  Lest  the  proced¬ 
ures  which  Haertter  had  found  most 
effective  might  not  be  her  most  success¬ 
ful  techniques.  Miss  McGuire  also  de¬ 
voted  a  year  to  trial  experiments.  Her 
apprehensions  were  confirmed ;  she  was 
not  able  to  administer  Haertter’s  large- 
class  technique  to  her  satisfaction.  She 
tried  it  for  the  first  six  weeks,  but  aban¬ 
doned  it  because  of  disciplinary  compli¬ 
cations,  because  she  felt  that  the  squad 
leaders  were  doing  too  much  of  the  work, 
because  too  much  time  seemed  to  be 
wasted  when  no  one  in  a  squad  knew 


^•Unpublished. 
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the  solution  of  a  difficulty,  and  because 
she  was  not  able  to  call  the  squads  into 
plenary  session  promptly  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  her.  Through  her  diary  for  these 
six  weeks  runs  a  strain  of  regret  that  she 
ever  resolved  to  subject  the  pupils  in  her 
large  class  to  such  an  untoward  situation. 

She  next  tried  the  cooperative  de¬ 
velopment  of  theorems.  As  the  pupils 
contributed  she  recorded  the  major  steps 
on  the  blackboard.  These  skeleton  proofs 
the  pupils  copied  in  their  notebooks,  with 
instructions  to  fill  in  the  omitted  steps 
in  study  hall  or  at  home.  Miss  McGuire 
found  that  this  procedure  held  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  class  but  did  not  prevent 
copying.  Moreover,  it  required  many 
hours  of  her  time  over  notebooks,  which 
she  doubted  the  value  of. 

She  tried  using  the  class  period  for 
supervised  study,  with  her  best  students 
detailed  to  assist  her  in  helping  the 
slower  ones.  Her  log  reveals  that  she 
felt  this  to  be  an  undue  hardship  on  the 
capable  pupils  in  that  it  kept  them  from 
doing  extra  work  commensurate  with 
their  abilities.  She  therefore  essayed 
giving  all  of  the  supervision  herself, 
but  concluded  that  the  weaker  students 
in  the  large  class  wasted  too  much  time 
in  waiting  for  her  to  get  around  to  them. 
In  the  small  class  this  handicap  was  not 
so  apparent.  By  this  time  she  had  be¬ 
come  reasonably  certain  that  the  obsta¬ 
cles  to  effective  teaching  in  large  classes 
were  well  nigh  insurmountable.  She  tried 
having  pupils  demonstrate  propositions 
on  the  blackboard,  only  to  abandon  the 
practice  because  they  could  not  hold  the 
attention  of  the  large  class.  She  felt 
that  this  procedure  worked  distinctly 
better  in  her  small  section. 

Almost  in  desperation,  she  attempted 
snappy  oral  drills,  w’ith  pupils  standing 
who  did  not  know.  She  considered  this 
the  best  procedure  that  she  had  yet  un¬ 
dertaken  with  the  large  class.  Still  not 
satisfied,  however,  and  regretting 
more  deeply  than  ever  having  undertaken 
the  experiment,  she  tried  daily  written 
tests  followed  by  remedial  instruction 
and  retesting.  This  proved  to  be  fairly 
successful  in  both  classes.  To  her  sur¬ 
prise  and  gratification  the  capable  stu¬ 


dents  often  volunteered  to  assist  the 
weaker  ones.  Four  such  series  were  at¬ 
tempted;  in  two  the  large  class  showed 
more  improvement  and  in  the  other  two 
the  small  class  excelled.  As  a  variation 
she  tried  giving  short  written  tests  at 
the  beginning  of  each  class  period  and 
scoring  the  papers  herself.  This  af¬ 
forded  her  what  she  considered  to  be  the 
distinct  advantage,  especially  in  the  large 
class,  of  being  able  to  keep  close  tab  on 
each  pupil’s  progress.  The  large-class 
situation  was  beginning  to  look  a  little 
less  hopeless.  The  apprehension  per¬ 
sisted,  however,  that  the  increasing  par¬ 
ity  might  be  due  to  low  standards  of  ac¬ 
complishment  in  both  sections.  Perhaps 
the  apparent  improvement  in  the  large- 
class  situation  was  only  relative. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  review.  Miss  McGuire  rather 
tremulously  tried  org^anizing  the  large 
class  into  squads  again ;  but  this  time  she 
grouped  them  homogeneously  and  pro¬ 
vided  each  pupil  with  a  drill  tablet.  The 
accelerate  squads  were  allowed  to  plan 
their  own  review  campaigns ;  for  the 
mediocre  and  retarded  groups  she  or¬ 
ganized  the  review  herself.  Each  pupil 
was  responsible  for  a  definite  number  of 
problems.  Next  day  he  had  to  explain 
his  hardest  problem  to  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  group.  To  the  instructor’s 
surprise  the  squad  plan  was  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  this  time,  particularly  for  the 
groups  over  which  she  exercised  daily 
control.  Implicit  in  her  diary  of  these 
days  are  the  queries :  “Why  is  this  pro¬ 
cedure  successful  which  failed  earlier? 
Are  the  drill-books  responsible?  Is  it 
because  the  pupils  have  a  grasp  of  the 
subject  now  which  they  formerly  lacked? 
Can  children  be  relied  upon  to  retrace 
alone  the  path  whereover  they  must  first 
be  led?  Or  is  homogeneous  grouping 
the  critical  factor?’’ 

Accomplishment  was  measured  by  nine 
objective  tests,  as  follows:  Haertter’s 
Inventory  Test  in  Plane  Geometry;  a 
test  on  congruency  and  proportion ;  a 
final  examination  each  quarter ;  two 
Minneapolis  Minimum  Essentials  tests; 
the  Hawkes-Wood  Columbia  Research 
Bureau  Plane  Geometry  Test,  Form  A; 
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5  and  the  Schorling-Sanford  Achievement 

^  Test  in  Plane  Geometry,  Form  A.  The 

^  last  two  are  standardized  tests. 

^  The  best  and  poorest  of  Miss  Me 

Guire’s  students  did  equally  well  in  both 
®  classes.  The  mediocre  pupils  were  at  an 

advantage  in  the  large  class.  For  all 
students  combined,  the  large  class  ex- 
5  celled  on  every  measure  of  achievement 

(See  Table  II.)  Both  classes  exceeded 
^  the  standard  on  the  tzvo  standardised 

^  tests. 

Miss  McGuire  based  her  marks  for 
K  the  course  on  (1)  work  in  groups;  (2) 

class  recitations;  (3)  notebooks;  (4) 
short  tests;  (5)  subjective  hour  tests; 

;  5  and  (6)  objective  tests  and  examinations. 

'  After  reducing  her  subjective  measures 

00  to  quantitative  terms  she  totaled  the 

i  K  scores  for  each  quarter  and  averaged 

these  totals  for  the  year’s  score.  The 
^  average  yearly  mark  for  each  section  is 

00  shown  in  Table  III.  Here  again  the 

students  of  more  and  less  than  average 
®  P  ability  did  equally  well,  while  those  of 

^  ^  ^  average  ability  excelled  in  the  large  class. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  instructor’s 
in  dubietv,  the  pupils  in  the  large  class  were 

S  at  no  disadvantage  in  either  achievement 

or  the  more  subjective  outcomes. 

I 

!  fsi  g 

Table  III.  Average  Yearly  Marks  in 
o  Miss  McGuire’s  Large  and 

^  Small  Classes 

I  .rt.  fM  ^  Paired 

;  ^  Pupils  (19)  All  Pupils 

1  +1  +1  Small  Class  (23  )  54.4  55.3 

Large  Class  (44)  59.5  58.7 

i  P 

1  S  Notwithstanding  the  conclusion  of  the 

”  Grand  Junction.  Colorado,  teachers’* 

i  ^  ^  that  English  does  not  lend  itself  readily 

;  to  experimental  treatment.  Dr.  Dora  V. 

Smith,  then  instructor  in  English  in  the 
2  University'  of  Minnesota  High  School, 

On  resolved  to  try  a  class-size  experiment; 

and  her  attempt  constitutes  the  most 
2  meticulously  controlled,  elaborately 

measured,  thoroughly  analyzed,  and  com- 
?  pletely  logged  class-size  experiment  yet 


8[!dnj  patcK  O' 
JO  ox  -- 


NOI1D3S 
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reported  at  any  educational  level.*®  It 
is  also  the  only  ones  in  which  techniques 
determined  by  experimentation  to  be 
most  effective  with  large  or  small  classes 
have  been  applied  to  further  controlled 
experimentation. 

During  each  of  the  two  years  Profes¬ 
sor  Smith  had  a  small  section  of  20  pupils 
and  a  large  class  of  51  pupils  in  ninth- 
grade  English.  Twenty  members  of  the 
large  class  were  mated  with  the  pupils 
of  the  small  class  on  the  bases  of  sex, 
chronological  age,  I.  Q.  (average  of 
five  tests),  and  ability  in  grammar,  spell¬ 
ing,  composition,  and  reading.  Miss 
Smith  taught  both  sections  each  year. 
Course  content  was  held  constant  but 
the  treatment  of  it  was  experimentally 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  class.  Progress 
was  measured  by  a  battery  of  standard¬ 
ized  and  improvised  objective  tests  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year  and  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter  or  unit  of  work. 
In  addition  to  the  formidable  array  of 
short  local  improvised  objective  and  sub¬ 
jective  tests  of  diverse  specific  outcomes. 
Miss  Smith  administered  at  least  once, 
usually  twice,  and  sometimes  oftener,  the 
following  objective  tests.  The  number¬ 
ing  follows  that  in  Table  IV. 

I.  Composition 


B.  English  Form 

6.  Pressey  Test  of  Capitalization, 
Forms  I  and  II 


*"Smith,  Dora  V.  A  Study  of  the  Effects 
of  the  Size  of  the  Class  Upon  the  Efficiency 
of  Instruction  in  Ninth-Grade  English,  with 
Special  Emphasis  upon  the  Differentiation  of 
Method  in  the  Handling  of  Larger  Groups. 
Ph.  D.  thesis,  University  of  Minnesota.  No¬ 
vember,  1928. 


7.  Pressey  Test  of  Punctuation, 
Forms  I  and  II 

8.  Briggs  English  Form  Test,  Al¬ 
pha  and  Beta 

9.  University  of  Minnesota  High 
School  Punctuation  Test 

10.  Minnesota  Minimum  Essentials 
Spelling  List  for  Grade  IX 

C.  Letter  Writing 

11.  Point  system  for  scoring  a  three- 
weeks  unit  in  letter-writing 

D.  Composition 

12.  Hudelson  Typical  Composition 
Ability  Scale  (story  reproduc¬ 
tion)* 

13.  Hudelson  English  Composition 
Scale  (original  narrative)* 

11.  Reading  and  Literature 

E.  Mechanics  of  Reading 

14.  Haggerty  Reading  Examination, 
Sigma  III,  Forms  A  and  B 

15.  Thorndike-McCall  Reading  Test 

16.  Inglis  Vocabulary  Test 

F.  Knowledge  of  Literature — Impro¬ 
vised  objective  tests  on 

17.  Ivanhoe  and  Stories  of  Chivalry 

18.  Short  Story  unit 

19.  The  Merchant  of  Venice 

20.  The  Age  of  Elizabeth 

21.  Narrative  and  Lyric  Poetry 

Extent  and  Variety  of  Reading  Ac¬ 
tivities 

22.  Contract  on  Ivanhoe  and  Stories 
of  Chivalry,  with  provisions  for 
individual  work  and  individual 
responsibility  for  the  amount 
and  variety  of  work  done. 

23.  Contest  in  short-story  reading — 
points  awarded  for  extent  and 
variety  of  activity 

H.  Librarj’  Work 

24.  Improvised  objective  test  on 
ability  to  use  the  library 


♦Average  score  of  five  trained  judges. 


A.  English  Grammar 

1.  Kirby  Grammar  Test — Sen¬ 
tences 

2.  Kirby  Grammar  Test — Punctu¬ 
ation 

3.  University  of  Minnesota  High  G. 
School  Grammar  Test 

4.  Ginsberg-Inglis  Minnesota 
English  Essentials  Test,  Alpha, 
Beta,  and  Gamma 

5.  Wilson  Language  Errors  Test 
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Table  IV  gives  the  combined  results 
for  the  two  years.  Column  I  lists  the 
abilities  tested  and  Column  II  refers  to 
the  measuring  instruments,  numbered  as 
above.  Column  IV  and  V  indicate  the 
amount  and  direction  of  the  differences 
between  the  mean  achievements  of  the 
small  classes  and  the  mated  pupils  in  the 
large  classes.  Column  VI  and  VII  show 
the  same  fact  for  the  small  classes  and 
all  pupils  in  the  large  classes.  Plus  and 
minus  signs  indicate  statistically  insigni¬ 
ficant  differences  for  or  against  each 
group.  Differences  with  more  than  a 
fifty-fifty  chance  of  recurrence  in  the 
same  direction  are  listed  under  the  class 
in  whose  favor  the  difference  occurred. 
Differences  with  a  chance  value  25-to-l 
or  larger  are  those  in  letter-writing  (11) 
and  library  w’ork  (24)  in  favor  of  the 
.small  classes  and  in  extent  and  variety 
of  reading  activities  (22)  in  favor  of 
the  large  classes.  Differences  with 
chances  of  recurrence  between  3-to-l 
and  10-to-l  all  favor  the  large  classes  in 
knowledge  of  literature  (18  and  19) 
and  in  extent  and  variety  of  reading  ac¬ 
tivities  (23).  All  other  differences 
numerically  stated  have  chances  of  re¬ 
currence  less  than  3-to-l.  Means  for 
all  classes  combined  (143  pupils)  are 
given  in  Column  III  only  for  those  tests 
in  which  differences  of  more  than  one 
point  occurred. 

The  unit  on  the  use  of  the  library  w’as 
in  sole  charge  of  the  school  librarian. 
Facilities  were  limited,  and  she  found  the 
large  class  more  difficult  to  manage. 
Letter-writing  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Smith-  herself.  Each  pupil  handed  ‘in 
from  two  to  four  letters  per  day,  and 
the  instructor  found  herself  swamped 
in  the  large  class.  Possibily  the  weak¬ 
ness  lay  in  the  ambitiousness  of  the  plan 
rather  than  in  the  size  of  the  class. 

There  was  no  apparent  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  size  of  the  English  class  and  a 
pupil’s  record  in  his  other  subjects, 
which  were  taught  in  small  classes. 
Neither  did  a  follow-up  study  reveal  any 
harmful  effect  upon  the  large-class  pu¬ 
pils  in  subsequent  English  courses ;  the 
members  of  the  large  class  during  the 
second  year  of  the  experiment  actually 


excelled  their  mates  in  the  next  English 
course. 

While,  everything  considered,  all 
pupils  profited  more  from  large-class  in¬ 
struction,  the  mediocre  and  bright  pupils 
profited  most  and  the  slow  one  least. 
This  result  has  been  found  so  consist¬ 
ently  in  class-size  experiments  at  the 
secondary  level  that  it  may  reasonably 
be  considered  a  justification  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  administrative  practice  of  segre¬ 
gating  dull  children  in  small  homogeneous 
groups  and  of  organizing  the  other  pupils 
in  larger  units.  Social  economists  may 
pause  at  giving  the  least  promising  mem¬ 
bers  of  society  the  most  expensive  edu¬ 
cational  care ;  but  the  theory  of  equitable 
opportunity  to  which  America  is  com¬ 
mitted  seems  to  demand  it. 

Miss  Smith  has  recorded  in  detail  her 
most  effective  small-  and  large-class 
techniques  of  teaching  and  class  manage¬ 
ment.  Because  of  the  length  of  her  de¬ 
scriptions  and  because  her  report  is  soon 
to  be  published,  treatment  of  this  phase 
of  her  experiment  will  be  omitted  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  relative  effective¬ 
ness  was  determined  experimentally 
rather  than  empirically  and  that  she  has 
probably  succeeded  far  beyond  anyone 
else  in  measuring  the  more  elusive  but 
supiKJsedly  important  outcomes  of  Eng¬ 
lish  teaching.  Personal  attributes  and 
improvements  were  evaluated  on  the 
Turney  Character-Rating  Scale.  Every 
class  meeting  of  both  sections  through¬ 
out  the  two  years  was  attended  by  three 
trained  observers  who  kept  detailed  in¬ 
dependent  objective  records  of  teacher 
and  pupil  activities.  These  prove  that 
pupil  participation,  pupil  industry,  dis¬ 
cipline,  etc.,  are  not  insurmountable  ob¬ 
stacles  in  large  classes,  and  that  motiva¬ 
tion  and  pupil  initiative  were  actually 
enhanced  by  numbers.  Miss  Smith’s 
conclusions  are,  “It  is  obvious  that  much 
can  be  done  by  careful  planning  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  increase  pupil 
chances  for  participation,  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion,  to  obviate  errors  which  can 
easily  be  foreseen,  to  make  pupils  self- 
critical  and  independent  of  the  teacher, 
and  to  keep  the  activities  varied  enough 
to  promote  interest  and  a  spirit  of  co- 
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Table  IV.  Relative  Achievement  of  Large  and  Small  Classes  in  Miss  Smith's 
Controlled  Qass-Size  Experiment  in  Ninth-Grade  English, 
University  of  Minnesota  High  School 


I 

Elemeott 

Tested 

English 

Grammar 

U 

Test 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

III 

Mean 

86.57 

IV 

Small 

Clast 

(30) 

-1- 

-1- 

+ 

V 

Large 

Clast 

Mated 

1.32 

VI 

Small 

Class 

(») 

4- 

4- 

4- 

4- 

VH 

Large 

Oass 

(5X) 

4- 

6 

_ 

+ 

— 

4- 

English 

7 

23.08 

_ 

_ 

.65 

8 

29.26 

.71 

_ 

4- 

•  Form 

9 

8a94 

-I- 

— 

2.04 

— 

10 

129.82 

— 

2.38 

— 

4- 

Letter-  _ 

Writing 

11 

171.53 

25.61 

35.93 

Composition 

12 

4- 

_ 

13 

— 

0 

0 

4- 

— 

Mechanics 

14 

-1- 

— 

4- 

— 

of 

15 

.a  ^ 

+ 

— 

4- 

— 

Reading 

16 

77.29 

— 

2.86 

— 

4.14 

17 

123.12 

— 

+ 

2.14 

— 

Knowledge 

18 

69.75 

1.80 

— 

— 

3.24 

of 

19 

36.38 

— 

2.60 

— 

2.86 

Literature 

20 

30.79 

— 

+ 

— 

.80 

21 

76.69 

+ 

— 

3.86 

— 

Extent  and 

Variety  of 

22 

173.70 

— 

24.92 

— 

+ 

Reading 

23 

1,623.02 

— 

4- 

— 

457.54 

Activities 

Library 

Work 

24 

37.77 

2.83 

— 

3.05 

— 

operation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils-— 
even  in  a  class  of  fifty  or  more.” 

In  terms  of  pupil  achievement,  then, 
and  of  other  outcomes  in  so  far  as  they 
have  been  measured,  large  classes  can 
be  made  at  least  at  effective  as  small  ones 
under  optimum  conditions  and  proced¬ 
ures.  Even  under  small-class  conditions 
and  techniques,  large  classes  can  hold 
their  own.  Successful  large  classes  are 
manifestly  one  means  to  educational 
economy;  consequently  any  teacher  who 
takes  seriously  his  simultaneous  obliga¬ 
tion  to  his  pupils  and  to  his  public  will 


demur  against  taking  on  larger  classes 
only  in  case  he  cannot  handle  them  and 
not  merely  because  he  would  rather  not. 
He  has  not  proved  that  he  can  not  handle 
larger  classes  till  he  has  exerted  every 
reasonable  effort  to  make  them  succeed. 
Educational  sinecurists  have  never  pro¬ 
duced  a  jot  of  real  evidence  on  the  rela¬ 
tive  efficiency  of  large  and  small  classes ; 
they  are  afraid  to  give  the  issue  a  fair 
test.  Even  conscientious  teachers  are 
loath  to  assume  larger  classes  unless  they 
can  depend  upon  administrative  coop¬ 
eration.  To  a  teacher  who,  whether  in 
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imagination  or  reality,  is  staggering  un¬ 
der  his  present  pupil  load,  the  wishing 
upon  him  of  more  students,  without 
compensatory  relief,  is  a  weak  incentive 
to  experimentation.  If  an  administrator 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  on  his  facul¬ 
ty  a  really  great  classroom  teacher,  he 
owes  it  to  his  pupils  to  let  as  many  of 
them  as  possible  come  under  her  in¬ 
effable  power.  They  will  not  have  this 
privilege  if  she  is  so  burdened  with 
routine  duties  that  she  has  no  energy 
or  inspiration  left  for  the  classroom. 

If  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  there 
are  teachers  who  can  teach  only  small 
classes,  it  is  as  reasonable  to  assume 
that  there  are  others  who  can  excel  with 
large  classes.  If  there  are  subjects  suited 
only  to  small  pupil  groups,  there  are 
probably  subjects,  or  portions  of  sub¬ 
jects,  peculiarly  adapted  to  large-group 
instruction.  It  is  pretty  evident  that 
some  pupils  are  handicapped  in  large 
classes ;  it  is  equally  evident  that  others 
are  restrained  in  small  classes.  If  cer¬ 
tain  educational  aims  are  better  realized 
in  small  instructional  units,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  others  are  achieved  in 
larger  units.  There  is  no  problem  of 
class  size;  there  are  problems  of  class 
size — and  they  are  legion. 

While,  other  things  being  equal,  larger 
classes  make  for  educational  economy, 
they  do  not  necessarily  imply  lower  total 
educational  cost.  It  may  be  economical 
to  spend  the  savings  in  other  ways.  Edu¬ 
cational  efficiency  is  a  relative  term.  The 
universal  situation  is  that  a  school  has 
just  so  much  money  to  spend.  No  pro¬ 
gressive  school  system  has  as  much  as 
it  thinks  it  could  profitably  use.  More 
and  more  demands  are  constantly  being 
put  upon  it  by  society.  How,  then,  can 
it,  with  inadequate  funds,  most  nearly 
realize  all  of  its  ideals?  Should  it  re¬ 
linquish  certain  of  them  in  order  to  at¬ 
tain  perfection  in  the  rest,  or  should  it 
reconcile  itself  to  a  little  less  than  per¬ 
fection  in  them  all? 

By  way  of  summary,  then,  let  us  take 
up  one  by  one  the  stock  empirical  ob¬ 
jection  to  large  classes  and  answer  them 
in  the  light  of  experimental  evidence  and 
its  implications. 


1.  There  is  no  sound  argument  in 
favor  of  larger  classes.  Refuted. 

2.  Bright  pupils  cannot  get  justice  in 
large  classes.  Refuted. 

3.  Dull  pupils  have  a  poorer  chance  of 
getting  by  in  large  classes.  Con¬ 
firmed.  The  less  promising  a  pupil 
is,  the  more  expensive  he  is  to  edu¬ 
cate.  Bright  pupils  complain  that 
the  dull  and  the  lazy  ones  like  small 
classes  because  of  the  better  chance 
to  work  on  the  sympathy  and  to 
lean  on  the  matemalistic  crutches 
of  the  teacher.  There  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  this  claim. 

4.  Large  classes  stifle  initiative.  Re¬ 
futed. 

5.  Large  classes  increase  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  failures.  Refuted. 

6.  It  requires  a  strong  personality  to 
handle  large  classes.  A  strong 
personality  is  an  asset  in  any  class; 
it  is  probably  a  more  vital  asset  in 
large  classes.  This  is  a  matter  of 
practical  moment,  but  it  is  not  an 
inherent  fault  of  large  classes. 

7.  Large  classes  may  zvork  in  some 
subjects  but  they  simply  can  not  in 
others.  Experiments  have  not  yet 
been  tried  in  quite  all  secondary- 
school  subjects ;  but  large  classes 
have  proved  to  be  of  no  significant 
disadvantage  to  bright  and  mediocre 
children  in  any  subject  that  has 
been  tested.  These  include  algebra, 
arithmetic,  art,  Bible,  English  com¬ 
position,  English  literature,  French, 
general  science,  geography,  geome¬ 
try,  history,  Latin,  music,  physics, 
and  spelling. 

8.  Individual  differences  can  not  be 
discoz'cred  and  provided  for  in 
large  classes.  Refuted. 

9.  Large  classes  kill  the  teacher.  With 
the  total  pupil  load  constant,  large 
classes  are  a  means  of  relief.  The 
overwhelming  testimony  of  teachers 
is  that  it  is  the  long  daily  grind  that 
wears  them  down. 
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10.  Larger  classes  usually  mean  a  heav¬ 
ier  total  pupil  load  on  the  teacher. 
Confirmed ;  but  this  is  not  an  in¬ 
herent  weakness  of  large  classes. 

11.  There  would  be  no  point  to  a  teach¬ 
er’s  teaching  larger  classes  and  then 
sitting  around  idle  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Neither  would  it  be  good  ad¬ 
ministration.  This  criticism  begs 
the  question. 

12.  There  zvould  be  no  point  to  having 
large  classes  and  letting  a  specially 
equipped  room,  such  as  a  laboratory, 
lie  idle  the  rest  of  the  day.  True ; 
but  this  again  is  not  an  inherent 
fault  of  large  classes. 

13.  Many  rooms  are  too  small  to  ac¬ 
comodate  large  classes.  Trite,  but 
not  inherent. 

14.  Large  classes  lower  educational  ef¬ 
ficiency.  Not  when  the  same  stand¬ 
ards  are  applied  to  educational  ef¬ 
ficiency  that  are  applied  to  other 
kinds  of  efficiency.  Efficiency  is  a 
ratio. 

15.  IV hat  zve  need  is  fewer  and  better 
students.  Class  size  can  not  in¬ 
crease  mental  capacity  and  has  not 
been  shown  to  increase  pupil 
achievement.  Small  classes  do  tend 
to  make  for  fewer  students  by 
rendering  the  cost  of  education  pro¬ 
hibitive  to  some. 

16.  Teachers  zvill  not  stand  for  larger 
classes.  The  majority  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  who  were  offered  the  hypoth- 
ethical  option  of  six  small  or  three 
large  classes  per  day,  with  total 
pupil  load  constant,  preferred  three 
large  classes.  When  the  hypoth¬ 
etical  proposal  was  made  to  put 
teaching  on  a  tuition  basis  and  pay 
teachers  according  to  the  number 
of  pupils  they  teach,  the  majority 
voted  against  class-size  limitations. 

17.  Achievement  is  not  the  main  objec¬ 
tive  of  education. 

(a)  Achievement  is  made  the  chief 
criterion  in  both  large  and  small 
classes.  Achievement  is  the 
chief  determiner  of  a  pupil’s 


success  in  class  work,  participa¬ 
tion  in  athletics  and  other  ex¬ 
tra-curricular  activities,  pro¬ 
motion,  graduation,  honors, 
recommendations,  employment, 
and  college  entrance.  In  all 
class-size  experiments  the  pu¬ 
pils  in  both  large  and  small 
classes  have  been  measured  by 
the  same  standards.  These 
were  the  same  by  which  they 
would  have  been  measured 
anyway. 

(b)  This  criticism  implies  that 
achievement  is  independent  of 
other  educational  outcomes. 

(c)  Such  experimental  evidence  as 
we  have  indicates  that  large 
classes  are  as  favorable  to 
other  educational  outcomes  as 
they  are  to  achievement.  Most 
teachers’  marks  evaluate  more 
than  mere  achievement,  and 
marks  do  not  suffer  in  large 
classes.  Moreover,  some  con¬ 
trolled  class-size  experiments 
have  deliberately  measured 
other  attributes  as  well  as 
achievement. 

18.  A  teacher’s  success  is  not  to  be 
measured  in  terms  of  what  he  act¬ 
ually  teaches,  but  by  the  influence 
Zi'hich  he  sheds  upon  the  lives  and 
characters  of  his  pupils.  If  this  be 
true,  then  classes  should  be  en¬ 
larged  so  that  as  many  pupils  as 
possible  may  come  under  such  a 
teacher’s  spell.  The  jejune  teacher, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  hardly  be 
more  devoid  of  inspiration  before 
a  large  class  than  before  a  small 
one. 

19.  The  ideal  educational  situation 
zvould  be  one  pupil  to  a  teacher — a 
Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a  log 
and  a  boy  on  the  other.  Such  a 
situation  would  rob  pupils  of  many 
opportunities  for  social  contact  one 
with  another,  which  is  commonly 
considered  one  of  the  valuable  out¬ 
comes  of  education.  Otherwise  it 
might  be  a  highly  desirable  situa¬ 
tion — and,  as  Dean  Russell  remarks. 
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the  annual  cost  of  the  boy  would  be 
exactly  the  salary  of  a  distinguished 
man  like  President  Hopkins! 

To  the  degree  that  education  is 
less  a  matter  of  telling  pupils  just 
what  and  how  to  do  and  more  a 
matter  of  encouraging  and  guiding 
them  in  learning  to  do  for  them¬ 
selves,  large  classes  with  their  re¬ 
lief  from  maternalism,  compulsion, 
and  strict  accounting  may  prove  to 
be  ideal  educational  situations.  The 
generally  coercive  policies  that  pre¬ 
vail  in  small  classes  may  actually 
be  doing  injustice  in  the  name  of 
education. 

20.  The  public  is  abundantly  able  to 
support  the  present  cost  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  mere  fact  that  society 
can  support  education  in  small 
classes  is  in  itself  no  reason  that  it 
should ;  and  no  other  reason  has 
yet  been  proved. 

Six  years  ago  Davis  published  in  these 
pages  the  detailed  report**  of  his  elabor¬ 
ate  and  painstaking  analysis  of  teachers’ 
marks  in  the  accredited  high  schools  of 
this  Association.  He  found  no  relation¬ 
ship  between  marks  and  class  size.  His 
study  has  been  criticised  on  the  ground 
that  teachers’  marks  are  notoriously  un¬ 
reliable  ;  yet  no  controlled  experiment  at 
the  secondary  level  before  or  since  has 

•‘Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-Eighth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Collies  and  Secondary  Schools,  1923,  Part  I, 
Section  D,  pp.  30ff.  Also  School  Reznew  31 : 
412-429.  June,  1923. 


invalidated  Davis’  conclusions.  Either 
achievement  tests  and  school  marks 
measure  the  same  thing  or  the  other 
components  of  school  marks  are  equally 
unaffected  by  class  size. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  this 
Association  was  amply  warranted  in 
taking  the  action  that  it  did  take  ten 
years  ago  in  abandoning  class  size  as  one 
basis  of  accreditation  of  secondaiy 
schools.  That  action  was  recorded  in 
the  minutes  and  has  from  time  to  time 
been  publicly  reaffirmed** ;  yet  when  in 
January,  1928,  the  writer  canvassed  the 
administrators  of  471  nepresentative 
public  school  systems  in  48  states  for 
their  class-size  policies  and  attitudes, 
41  per  cent  of  those  who  responded  from 
North  Central  territory  replied  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  while  they  were  opposed  to 
or  doubtful  of  the  reasonableness  of 
arbitrary  class-size  limitations,  they 
dared  not  ignore  them  because  their 
schools  either  held  or  aspired  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  North  Central  Association.* 

*During  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
delivery  of  this  report  at  Chicago  on  March 
14,  1929,  a  member  of  a  current  reviewing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Secondary  School  Commission 
testified  that  his  committee  had  considered 
class  size  in  passing  judgment  upon  the  eligi¬ 
bility  of  applicant  schools.  In  the  lobby  after 
the  session,  members  of  three  reviewing  com¬ 
mittees  within  the  past  three  years  informed  me 
that  they  had  allowed  class  size  to  influence 
their  recommendations.  One  member  testified 
that  his  committee  blue-penciled  every  appli¬ 
cation  which  revealed  classes  over  30  in  size. 
— E.  H. 

••See,  for  example.  Dean  Edmonson’s  report 
in  School  Review  37  :  323.  May,  1929. 
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Professional  Training  of  Secondary 
School  Teachers 

By  will  french, 

Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Chairman 

(A  Committee  Report)* 


As  a  background  to  a  summary  of 
the  work  of  this  committee,  may  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  original  motion 
creating  this  committee?  It  appears  in 
our  last  report  printed  in  the  December 
1928  issue  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  Quarterly,  page  341.  After  request¬ 
ing  an  investigation  into  the  general 
problem  of  professional  training  of  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers  it  particularly 
specifies  three  aspects  of  the  problem: 
(1)  should  professional  training  be 
graduate  or  under-graduate ;  (2)  how 
can  effective  practice  teaching  be  secured 
for  prospective  teachers;  and  (3)  how 
can  greater  uniformity  in  the  minimum 
legal  requirements  for  certification  be 
secured.  I^st  year’s  report  referred  to 
above,  shows  that  work  has  been  done  in 
each  of  these  fields. 

In  the  matter  of  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  courses  our  report  shows  a 
broad  twilight  zone  of  uncertainty  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  There  are  no  standards 
either  between  institutions  or  within  in¬ 
stitutions  which  determine  whether  a 
course  is  ranked  under-graduate  or 
graduate.  There  are  many  “tendencies” 
and  “feelings”  but  no  objective  criteria. 
Present  practice  contributes  nothing  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  This  com¬ 
mittee  has  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
facilities  to  determine  whether  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  educational  theory,  professional 
training  for  teaching  ought  to  be  wholly 
or  largely  graduate  instead  of  under¬ 
graduate.  It  doubts  whether  any  simi¬ 
larly  constituted  committee  can  now  de¬ 
termine  it.  Obviously  any  secondary 
school  will  prefer  graduate  teachers  to 

•This  report  was  given  before  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  Meeting  in  Chicago  March  ISth  1929. 


those  holding  but  an  under-graduate  de¬ 
gree.  Other  things  being  equal  five  or 
six  years  of  college  education  for  teach¬ 
ers  is  to  be  preferred  to  four.  But 
shall  the  professional  courses  be  part  of 
the  under-graduate  or  graduate  work? 
Who  can  give  us  an  answer  upon  which 
we  can  rely?  The  committee  suggests 
that  a  reorganized  curriculum  for  pro¬ 
fessional  training  evolved  after  a  perusal 
of  the  recently  published  Commonwealth 
Study*  offers  the  best  opportunity  for 
immediate  progress  in  the  field  of  curri¬ 
culum  development.  This  study  will 
doubtless  promote  much  consideration  of 
the  teacher  training  curriculum  and  may 
throw  light  upon  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  graduate  professional  courses. 

The  committee  has  included  in  its  last 
report  two  studies  touching  upon  the 
question  of  minimum  legal  requirements. 
One  of  them  gives  a  comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  legal  requirements  for  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  several  states.  The  other  at¬ 
tempts  to  compare  North  Central  states 
with  non-North  Central  states  on  four¬ 
teen  criteria.  It  shows  not  only  how 
little  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  lowest 
secondary  certificate  in  North  Central 
and  non-North  Central  states,  but  also 
what  is  necessary  in  both  groups  for  the 
highest  types  of  secondary  certificates. 
A  reading  of  these  studies  shows  that  the 
abolition  of  “blanket”  certification  is  the 
greatest  single  improvement  that  could 
be  made.  In  eighteen  of  the  twenty 
North  Central  states  those  who  want  to 
raise  professional  training  standards  by 
leg^al  enactment  may  well  concentrate  up- 

•Qiartcrs,  Waples :  The  Commonwealth 
Teacher  Training  Study,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press,  1928 
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on  the  abolition  of  the  "blanket”  certifi¬ 
cate. 

The  committee,  however,  would  like  to 
reiterate  its  contention  that  the  profes¬ 
sion  should  set  its  own  standards  rather 
than  depend  upon  legal  enactments.  One 
might  think  that  legislatures  would  seek 
to  protect  the  interests  of  children  en¬ 
trusted  to  them,  by  the  theory  that  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  chief  function  of  the  state,  by 
fixing  high  standards  of  professional 
training  for  teachers.  We  all  know, 
however,  that  the  practical  workings  of 
politics  result  in  the  establishment  of  the 
barest  minimums.  Professional  groups 
working  on  the  fringe  of  the  known  and 
seeking  continuously  to  bind  bit  by  bit 
the  unorganized  unknown  to  the  organ¬ 
ized  known  must  set  standards  for  them¬ 
selves  far  in  advance  of  what  they  may 
expect  popular  thinking  to  incorporate 
into  law. 

The  last  aspect  of  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training  specifically  referred  to 
in  the  motion  creating  this  committee, 
that  of  practice  teaching,  is  the  one  upon 
which  the  committee  desires  the  most 
serious  study  of  this  association.  It  in¬ 
vites  attention  to  the  Colebank  study  en¬ 
titled  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Colleges 
of  the  North  Central  Association,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  December  North  Central 
As.sociation  Quarterly  as  a  means  of 
pointing  out  some  of  the  emphases  this 
committee  would  like  to  stress. 

This  study  gives  a  comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  practices,  plans,  arrangements 
and  facilities  for  the  observation  and 
practice  of  teaching  in  119  institutions 
of  the  159  in  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  with  facilities  for  student  teaching 
upon  the  secondary  school  level.  Those 
of  you  who  have  been  interested  enough 
to  study  this  report  have  not  failed  to 
note  the  disparity  of  practice  upon  some 
important  elements  where  a  unity  of 
practice  might  well  be  expected.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  to  re-present  the  details 
of  that  study  here  since  they  are  in  print 
elsewhere,  but  for  purposes  of  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  differences  in  practice,  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  are  asked  and  answered 
with  information  contained  in  the  report. 

1.  If  one  were  in  charge  of  a  train¬ 


ing  school  of  100  high  school  pupils,  how 
many  student  teachers  could  he  provide 
with  adequate  practice  teaching? 

One  school’s  practice  shows  that  on 
a  unit  of  100  pupils  it  would  give 
practice  in  teaching  to  140  student 
teachers,  a  second  to  175  and  a  third 
to  190  a  year.  At  the  other  extreme 
one  school  would  give  practice  teach¬ 
ing  to  but  13  student  teachers  per  unit 
of  100  students,  another  12,  another 
10  and  a  fourth  but  6. 

2.  For  each  training  school  teacher, 
how  many  student  teachers  should  one 
undertake  to  train? 

For  every  training  teacher  at  work 
one  school  gives  practice  to  35  student 
teachers,  another  30,  another  23.  At 
the  other  extreme  again  we  find  a 
school  that  has  for  each  training 
teacher  only  one  student  teacher;  an¬ 
other  only  .8 ;  and  another  but  .3  of 
a  student  teacher.  The  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Teachers  Colleges  con¬ 
siders  a  ratio  of  18  students  to  one 
teacher  as  standard. 

3.  How  many  periods  of  class  teach¬ 
ing  should  a  practice  teacher  get  to  do? 

Several  schools  answer  that  10 
forty-five  minute  periods  is  enough — 
450  minutes  of  practice.  Others  say 
150  sixty  minute  periods — 8000  min¬ 
utes. 

4.  How  many  student  teachers  should 
there  be  for  each  supervisor? 

Fifteen,  sixteen,  thirty-five,  are 
answers  from  three  schools.  Two, 
three,  four,  are  answers  from  the  other 
extreme.  The  American  Association 
of  Teachers  Colleges  sets  the  standard 
at  eight. 

But  let  us  have  a  curtain  to  this  com¬ 
edy.  If  you  care  for  more,  study  the 
report  as  printed.  In  short  the  condi¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  practice  teaching  in 
North  Central  Association  institutions 
are  these: 

1.  There  were  159  North  Central 
Association  institutions  engaged  in 
teacher  training  upon  the  secondary 
school  level  last  year  when  Mr.  Cole- 
bank  made  his  study. 

2.  Of  the  119  of  these  who  filled 
out  the  questionnaire  33  were  members 
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of  the  American  Association  of  Teach¬ 
ers  Colleges.  The  other  86  were  either 
not  eligible  to  membership  or  did  not 
care  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
membership.  The  figures  for  all  North 
Central  Association  institutions  in  1927 
show : 

Class  A — Higher  Institutions  as 

rated  by  the  Commission . 163 

Class  A — Institutions  belonging  to 
the  American  Association  of 

Teachers  Colleges  .  4 

(Some  of  these  are  represented  in 
the  50  credited  to  Class  B  since  their 
Schools  of  Education  are  separately 
listed  as  Class  B  institutions). 

Class  B — Higher  Institutions  — 
mainly  teacher  training  schools — 


as  rated  by  the  Commission .  54 

Class  B — Institutions  belonging  to 
the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges  .  50 


3.  Many  secondary  school  teachers 
are  trained  in  Class  A  schools.  Class 
B  schools  train  mostly  elementary 
school  teachers. 

4.  The  standards  affecting  practice 
teaching  set  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  Colleges*  for  its 
members  (mostly  influencing  element¬ 
ary  teacher  training  in  North  Central 
Association  schools)  are  higher  than 
those  voluntarily  assumed  by  non¬ 
member  North  Central  Association 
schools  (where  most  secondary  school 
teachers  are  trained)  even  though 
some  voluntarily  maintain  standards 
equal  to  those  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  standards  set  by  the 
American  Association,  though  not  nec¬ 
essarily  objective,  are  reasonably  spe¬ 
cific  and  are  regjarded  as  the  best 
standards  now  in  general  use.  It  can 
be  seen  from  the  statements  given 
above  that  they  do  not  affect  many 
North  Central  schools  training  second¬ 
ary  school  teachers.  It  is  therefore 
proposed  that  in  the  interim  which 
must  necessarily  elapse  before  the 
North  Central  Association  can  set  up 
objective  standards  of  its  own  in  the 

*For  standards  see  1928  Yearbook — Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges 


field  of  practice  teaching  that  the 
standards  of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  Colleges  be  adapted  and 
applied  by  the  Commission  on  Higher 
Institutions  under  the  powers  granted 
it  by  the  constitution  of  this  associa¬ 
tion.  This  committee  respectfully  in¬ 
vites  the  attention  of  the  Commission 
on  Higher  Institutions  to  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  improving  teacher  training  in 
North  Central  Association  schools  by 
such  action. 

This  action  with  respect  to  observa¬ 
tion  of  teaching  and  participation  in 
teaching  might  not  be  urged  so  seriously 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  believes 
that  facilities  for  practice  teaching  are 
highly  essential  if  an  institution  is  to 
train  teachers  effectively.  Its  contention 
is  that  experience  in  observation  of  the 
work  of  skilled  teachers  and  opportunity 
to  participate  in  appropriate  phases  of 
the  teaching  process  under  proper  super¬ 
vision  either  as  a  part  of  their  pre-ser¬ 
vice  or  in-service  training  is  one  of  the 
most  essental  elements  in  the  process  of 
training  teachers.  The  opinions  of  ex¬ 
perts,  the  teachings  of  educational  psy¬ 
chology  and  the  experience  of  other  pro¬ 
fessions  all  support  the  position  of  this 
committee  in  this  respect.  It  holds  the 
belief  that  if  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  desires  to  continue  a  committee  at 
work  in  this  field,  attention  may  well  be 
concentrated  upon  observation  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  practice  in  teaching  as  the  most 
promising  field  for  committee  work. 

This  committee,  therefore,  proposes 
and  recommends : 

1.  That  the  Commission  on  Higher 
Institutions  undertake  to  adapt  and  apply 
the  standards  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  Colleges  touching  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  to  all  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  institutions  training  secondary 
school  teachers  until  such  time  as  the 
North  Central  Association  sets  standards 
of  its  own  in  this  field. 

2.  That  this  committee  work  be  con¬ 
tinued  under  the  direction  of  the  Unit 
Courses  and  Curricula  Commission  but 
with  a  reorganized  committee  more 
widely  and  ably  representative  of  the  in- 
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stitutions  comprising  the  North  Central 
Association. 

3.  That  the  business  of  this  reorgan¬ 
ized  committee  be  to  undertake  to  set  up 
objective  standards  in  the  field  of  teacher 
training  in  general  but  more  especially 
standards  for  judging  adequate  facilities 
for  and  effective  programs  of  observa¬ 
tion  of  and  participation  in  teaching  for 
the  use  of  this  association  in  making  lists 
of  schools  which  may  properly  undertake 
the  professional  training  of  secondary 
school  teachers.  The  Commonwealth 
Study  makes  committee  work  in  this  field 
more  promising  than  ever  before.  The 
task  is  to  determine  what  conditions 
must  obtain  and  what  facilities  must 
exist  in  order  that  student  teachers  may 
best  learn  how  to  do  well  those  activi¬ 
ties  of  teachers  most  frequently  per¬ 
formed  and  most  difficult  to  learn  which 
can  be  learned  through  practice  under 


supervision.  A  subordinate  task  would 
be  to  determine  for  which  of  these  ac¬ 
tivities  pre-service  training  is  practical 
and  which  would  have  to  be  learned  dur¬ 
ing  in-service  training. 

4.  That  this  reorganized  committee 
be  empowered  upon  behalf  of  the  North 
Central  Association  to  endeavor  to  en¬ 
list  the  interest  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  its  work  with  the  object  of  in¬ 
ducing  the  Bureau  to  aid  in  financing  this 
work  from  funds  now  available  to  the 
Bureau  for  research  in  secondary  edu¬ 
cation. 

L.  W.  Brooks,  Wichita,  Kansas 

H.  H.  Ryan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

M.  H.  .Stuart,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

F.  L.  Bacon,  Evanston,  Illinois 

G.  W.  Willett,  La  Grange,  Illinois 

F.  E.  Henzlik,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Will  French,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Professional 
Qualifications  of  College  Teachers 


Gentlemen : 

Your  committee,  appointed  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1925,  “to  study  the  proposal  to 
require  professional  training  for  in¬ 
structors  teaching  the  first  and  second 
year’  work  in  colleges  and  universities 
and  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  regarding  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  educational  qualifications 
for  college  and  university  teachers,” 
presented  a  report^  at  the  1927  meeting 
of  the  Association.  That  report  con¬ 
tained  the  following  recommendations 
which  were  first  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Higher  Education  and  later 
by  the  meeting  of  the  Association  itself. 

I.  RECOMMENDATIONS  MADE 
IN  1927 

“1.  Its  study  of  the  question  re¬ 
ferred  to  it  leads  your  committee  to 
believe  that  the  improvement  of  college 
education  would  be  retarded  rather  than 
promoted  by  the  enactment  at  this  time 
of  a  rule  requiring  professional  training 
of  instructors  in  the  first  and  second 
years  of  college  and  university  work.  It, 
therefore,  recommends  that  no  such  ac¬ 
tion  be  taken  at  this  time. 

“2.  It  does  recommend,  however, 
that  this  Association  call  to  the  attention 
of  college  authorities  in  this  territory  the 
numerous  eflForts  now  being  made 
throughout  the  country  to  improve  col¬ 
lege  instruction,  particularly  in  the  first 
and  second  college  years,  and  that  they 
be  requested  to  consider  the  manner  in 

*N.  C.  A.  Quarterly  2:  1  (June,  1927)  p. 
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which  similar  efforts  might  find  ap¬ 
plication  in  their  own  institutions  and 
to  the  possibility  of  requiring  or  pro¬ 
viding  professional  training  for  begin¬ 
ning  instructors  in  the  college  field. 

“3.  It  is  further  recommended  that 
this  Association  authorize  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  make  a  further 
study  of  the  need  for,  and  the  methods 
of,  providing  professional  training  for 
college  teachers;  that  the  committee  be 
authorized  to  co-operate  with  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  American  Colleges,  the 
Association  of  American  Universities, 
and  similar  organizations,  in  so  far  as 
overlapping  interests  may  be  apparent ; 
that  it  be  authorized  to  examine,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  the  practice  of  individual 
institutions  in  improving  college  in¬ 
struction,  and  that  it  report  progress  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  1928. 

“In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee, 
this  Association  can  render  a  valuable 
service  in  the  improvement  of  college 
instruction  by  a  systematic  study  of 
college  proble'his  and  by  a  continuous 
program  of  co-operation  with  those 
persons  who  are  directly  responsible  for 
such  improvement.  The  professional 
training  of  college  teachers  will  require 
many  years  for  its  achievement.  Be¬ 
ginnings  are  being  made  and  should  be 
encouraged  in  ways  that  will  generate 
the  least  hostility  and  the  maximum  of 
helpful  co-operation  from  all  concerned. 

“The  function  of  the  proposed  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  somewhat  as  follows: 

“1.  The  collection  and  systematiza- 
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tion  of  available  knowledge  that  may  be 
used  in  courses  on  college  education. 
Scattered  through  the  literature  there  is 
much  material  of  an  empirical  and  dis¬ 
cursive  nature  that  would  be  useful  if 
brought  together  and  interpreted  in 
terms  of  modern  problems  and  methods. 
There  is  also  considerable  material  in  the 
psychological  and  related  literature  that 
bears  upon  college  education,  and  a 
growing  body  of  experimental  literature 
bearing  directly  upon  the  subject. 
Probably  the  orderly  systematization  of 
this  entire  literature  in  usable  form  is 
the  most  important  first  step  to  be  taken. 
Some  such  work  is  already  under  way 
by  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals. 
Such  work  should  be  encouraged,  and 
the  ground  prepared  for  its  cordial  re¬ 
ception  by  college  authorities. 

“2.  The  second  function  of  such  a 
committee  would  be  to  encourage  re¬ 
search  in  the  problems  of  college  edu¬ 
cation.  If  the  committee  could  do  no¬ 
thing  more  than  give  publicity  through¬ 
out  this  Association  to  the  work  now 
being  done  in  this  field  it  w'ould  en¬ 
courage  those  engaged  in  such  work  and 
stimulate  others  to  like  endeavor.  It 
would  also  tend  to  create  a  favorable 
attitude  on  the  part  of  college  teachers 
and  administrators  so  that  published  re¬ 
search  would  find  sympathetic  readers. 
The  committee  might  find  it  possible  to 
go  beyond  the  work  of  publicity  of  re¬ 
search  results  and  stimulate  the  scientific 
study  of  pressing  college  problems. 

“3.  A  third  function  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  to  carry  out  the  second 
and  third  recommendations  made  above 
and  to  encourage  college  administrators 
to  recognize  the  place  of  professional 
knowledge  and  training  in  the  selection 
of  college  teachers,  to  study  ways  by 
which  such  teachers  may  be  secured,  and 


to  bring  home  to  such  college  officers 
the  attitude  of  this  Association  upon 
this  important  matter. 

“4.  In  connection  with  this  relation¬ 
ship  to  college  adminstrators  it  would 
be  the  function  of  such  a  committee  to 
study  the  methods  of  ‘in  service  train¬ 
ing’  for  college  instructors,  to  promote 
the  adoption  of  methods  found  useful 
and  to  develop  other  methods  in  the 
improvement  of  college  teaching. 

“5.  The  committee  should  further 
address  itself  to  graduate  schools  whose 
chief  business  is  the  training  of  college 
teachers  and  urge  upon  them  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  professional  training  of 
graduate  students.  The  imagined  hope¬ 
lessness  of  this  task  is  probably  ex¬ 
aggerated.  The  pressure  which  modern 
conditions  places  upon  these  schools  to 
provide  thorough  academic  scholarship 
and  extreme  specialization  is  very  real 
and  may  not  be  lightly  regarded.  Were 
they  to  fail  in  this  matter,  universities 
would  losd  their  present  commanding 
position  in  civilized  life.  It  should  not 
be  assumed,  however,  that  graduate 
schools  will  remain  indifferent  to  the 
genuine  vocational  needs  of  their  own 
students  when  those  needs  are  clearly 
portrayed.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  welfare  of  future  college  freshmen 
and  sophomores  is  taken  lightly  by  the 
mature  members  of  university  faculties 
who  constitute  the  graduate  school.  If 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  interests  of 
either  or  both  of  these  two  groups  of 
students  can  be  furthered  by  the  offer¬ 
ing  and,  in  time,  requiring  professional 
preparation  in  the  graduate  schools,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  such  offerings  will 
come  to  pass  with  the  full  approval  of 
graduate  faculties.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  upon  those  who  believe  in  pro¬ 
fessional  training  to  show  that  education 
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has  something  to  offer  and  that  it  may 
be  required  of  graduate  students  with¬ 
out  too  great  a  loss  on  the  side  of  aca¬ 
demic  training.  If  education  can  make 
this  case  for  itself  by  actual  demonstra¬ 
tion  it  will  in  due  time  so  appear  to  those 
in  control  of  graduate  training  and  time 
will  gradually  care  for  the  irreconcilable 
fundementalists  whose  prejudices  may 
seem  to  block  progress.” 

II.  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 
AFFECTING  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE  S  PROBLEM 

As  a  result  of  action  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  the  Committee  has  continued  to 
study  the  problem  referred  to  it.  At 
the  meeting  in  1928  a  report  of  prog¬ 
ress  without  recommendation  was  made. 
The  Committee  now  begs  to  submit  a 
final  report  with  recommendations  some¬ 
what  more  specific  than  those  contained 
in  the  earlier  report.  Preliminary  to  of¬ 
fering  its  recommendations,  however,  the 
Committee  would  call  attention  to  cer¬ 
tain  developments  bearing  upon  the 
problem  which  it  has  been  called  upon 
to  consider  since  the  first  appointments 
of  this  Committee. 

1.  Developments  in  the  Study  of 
College  Exlucation 

The  first  of  such  matters  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  is  the  enlivened  interest  in  the 
whole  matter  of  college  education  and  an 
altered  attitude  toward  many  of  its 
problems.  Some  of  these  changes  have 
recently  been  canvassed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  and  reported  in  the 
1929  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society 
of  College  Teachers  of  Education.*  In 
this  canvass  there  appeared  very  strik¬ 
ingly  a  tendency  largely  absent  from  the 
discussion  of  college  problems  a  decade 

*Qiap.  II  in  Year  Book  of  the  National 
Society  of  Teachers  of  Education,  1929. 


ago,  a  tendency  to  investigate  and  ex¬ 
periment  with  educational  issues,  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  inject  into  discussion  both  the 
spirit  and  something  of  the  methods  of 
study  characteristic  of  the  scholarly  in¬ 
vestigations  which  have  made  such 
astonishing  headway  in  other  fields  of 
learning. 

A  survey  of  published  literature  has 
also  been  undertaken,  and  although  this 
analysis  is  far  from  complete,  it  reveals 
with  perfect  clearness  that  college  teach¬ 
ers,  college  administrators,  and  students 
of  college  education  are  in  search  of 
factual  data  that  will  enable  them  to  un¬ 
derstand  better  their  complex  problems, 
and  to  improve  their  practices. 

Our  initial  attempt  at  analysis  of  the 
literature  is  based  on  an  examination  of 
1162  titles  appearing  in  the  decade  from 
1919  to  1928  inclusive.  This  material 
totals  48,535  pages  of  300  words  each, 
in  all  about  fourteen  and  a  half  million 
words.  This  material  has  found  the 
light  through  128  avenues  of  publication. 
These  figures  are  tentative  and  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  increased  as  this  study  pro¬ 
ceeds,  but  the  decade  would  appear  to 
have  produced  books,  monographs,  bul¬ 
letins,  and  articles  in  periodicals  exceed¬ 
ing  in  total  the  equivalent  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  volumes  of  respectable  size  on  the 
matter  of  college  education. 

a.  The  Extra-Mural  Approach 

One  group  of  studies  consists  of  those 
made  by  agencies  outside  the  institutions 
in  which  the  study  is  made.  Such  stud¬ 
ies,  in  general,  involve  more  than  one 
institution  and  attempt  to  study  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  is  shared  in  common  by  num¬ 
bers  of  colleges. 

We  may  place  first  in  this  group  the 
list  of  publications  issuing  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
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Within  the  decade  1919-1928  comprised 
in  our  initial  analysis,  approximately  one 
hundred  titles  are  to  be  credited  to  this 
source.  Publications  range  from  mere 
immphlets  of  a  few  pages  to  volumes  of 
several  hundred.  In  all,  they  comprise 
approximately  8,000  pages  of  printed 
matter  and  cover  a  wide  variety  of  prob¬ 
lems  from  the  statistical  tables  of  en¬ 
rollments  and  like  matters,  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  property,  curricula,  organization, 
administration,  etc. 

In  this  same  period  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  has  issued  twenty-one  publica¬ 
tions  covering  such  matters  as  college 
entrance  requirements,  cost  of  present- 
day  education,  the  analysis  of  profes¬ 
sional  education,  college  athletics,  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers,  and  other  like  problems. 
Our  table  credits  them  with  about  4,000 
pages. 

The  next  most  productive  organization 
according  to  our  figures  is  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  with  four¬ 
teen  titles  and  3,000  pages. 

Other  organizations  making  substan¬ 
tial  contributions  are : 

American  Council  on  Education — 326 
pages,  2  titles. 

Association  of  American  Colleges  Bul¬ 
letin — 981.8  pages,  8  titles. 

Association  of  American  Universities 
Conf.  Proceedings — 49.3  pages,  4  titles. 

National  Research  Council — 139.4  pa¬ 
ges,  2  titles. 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools — 1021.6  pages, 
29  titles. 

Trans,  of  Ohio  College  Association — 
178.2  pages,  20  titles. 

The  figures  in  some  of  these  cases  are 
incomplete. 

Summing  up  this  group  of  studies,  we 
have  a  total  of  233  titles  issued  by  22 


organizations,  the  whole  constituting  ap¬ 
proximately  22,132  pages  of  printed 
matter,  or  the  equivalent  of  55  volumes 
of  approximately  400  pages  each. 

b.  New  Ventures  in  College 
Education 

In  a  second  division  we  may  group 
studies  centering  about  what  may  be 
characterized  as  new  ventures  in  college 
education.  The  decade  has  seen  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  surprising  number  of  new 
colleges  most  of  which  are  still  too  much 
in  the  developmental  stage  for  any  final 
appraisal  of  their  endeavors.  They  are 
frequently  described  as  experimental 
schools,  but  they  are  only  partially,  or, 
not  at  all,  controlled  so  far  as  a  check 
u}X)n  results  is  concerned.  Out  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  existing  colleges  on 
the  part  of  an  individual  or  social  group 
there  arises  an  attempt  to  create  a  new 
type  of  institution,  departing  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  purjx)se,  clientele,  form  of  or¬ 
ganization,  curricula,  or  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  from  the  prevailing  or  tradi¬ 
tional  college.  The  creation  of  such  a 
new  college,  with  a  new  student  clientele, 
a  new  faculty,  and  all  the  accompani¬ 
ments  necessary  to  render  them  effective 
is  an  enterprise  of  large  scope  involving 
much  administrative  machinery  as  well 
as  large  funds,  and  its  very  magnitude 
and  complexity  preclude  the  checking  of 
results  in  the  immediate  and  narrow  de¬ 
notation  of  the  term.  Those  whose  en¬ 
thusiasms  and  inventive  genius  plan  such 
endeavors  are  not  unmindful  of  desir¬ 
able  outcomes,  but  they  look  for  them  in 
the  less  tangible  and  unmeasurable 
achievements  and  attitudes  of  their  stu¬ 
dents,  in  the  future  lives  of  their  grad¬ 
uates,  or  in  the  altered  conditions  in 
society. 
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The  name  of  Antioch,  Rollins,  Steph¬ 
ens,  Whittier,  Sarah  Lawrence,  Clare¬ 
mont,  and  Reed  will  indicate  the  grouj)- 
ing  we  have  in  mind,  and  closely  related 
to  these  are  certain  radical  endeavors 
and  proposals  at  Wisconsin,  Stanford, 
Michigan,  and  Hopkins.  About  all  of 
these  new  ventures  there  is  accumulat¬ 
ing  a  body  of  i)rinted  matter  that  should 
have  its  interpretation  directly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  institutions  concerned. 
Such  discussion  lies  outside  our  j)resent 
purpose. 

c.  Studies  Within  Institutions 

Here  we  have  placed  the  direct  efforts 
of  existing  institutions  to  analyze  and 
study  immediate  problems  while  going 
forward  with  their  customary  activities. 
The  assumiition  in  such  cases  holds  that 
the  traditional  program  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  a  worthy  one,  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive,  but  subject  to  improvement  in  cer¬ 
tain  of  its  jihases.  Experimentation  here 
is  uiMHi  ])roblems  more  narrowly  con¬ 
ceived  and  more  easily  subjected  to  con¬ 
trolled  study. 

Effort  at  such  experimental  study  is 
claimed  by  a  large  number  of  colleges, 
and  a  limited  number  of  institutions 
give  am])le  evidence  that  college  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  be  studied  as  well  as  practiced 
and  standardized.  Erom  these  centers  a 
library  of  factual  knowledge  about  col¬ 
lege  education  is  slowly  accumulating, 
as  is  evidenced  by  a  bibliography  that  for 
the  decade  exceeds  six  hundred  and  fifty 
titles. 

If  we  add  to  these  titles  the  studies 
by  individuals,  which  in  many  cases  are 
not  easily  distinguished  from  them  so 
far  as  origin  is  concerned,  and  which  are 
even  more  frequently  akin  to  them  in 
purpose  and  content,  we  shall  have  a  to¬ 
tal  of  nearly  a  thousand  titles,  making 


about  8,000,000  words  or  the  equivalent 
of  50  volumes. 

This  array  of  titles  is  a  striking  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  concern  which  American 
colleges  entertain  concerning  their  own 
problems.  It  is  equally  clear  also  that 
some  of  this  material  is  highly  impor¬ 
tant  as  throwing  new  light  uixin  many 
old  problems  as  well  as  contributing  an 
analysis  and  specification  of  new  issues. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  problems 
of  student  personnel  stand  largest  in  this 
array,  and  that  problems  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  stand  second.  This  emphasis  is  in 
clear  contrast  to  the  problems  treated  in 
the  jniblications  comjirising  our  first 
grou]),  where  matters  of  administration 
and  organization  hold  the  dominant 
role.  It  is  our  view  that  this  emphasis  is 
distinctly  encouraging,  since  it  indicates 
that  those  who  are  concerned  with  col¬ 
lege  problems  are  placing  first  in  their 
thinking  the  very  fundamental  educa¬ 
tional  issue  of  the  student  and  his  cur¬ 
riculum. 

It  was  our  thought  that  the  number  of 
institutions  to  be  considered  in  this  con¬ 
nection  would  be  relatively  small  and 
that  the  published  material  could  be 
([uickly  surveyed.  Our  efforts,  however, 
have  revealed  that  approximately  one 
hundred  thirty  colleges  claim  credit  for 
studies  of  this  sort.  If  we  add  to  this 
groiq)  those  institutions  in  which  a  local 
member  of  the  faculty  has  made  an  in¬ 
vestigation  and  published  results,  the 
total  is  more  than  two  hundred.  In 
other  words,  from  more  than  six  hun¬ 
dred  colleges  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  listed  in  the  Directory  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  it 
would  appear  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  them  have  done  something  by 
way  of  investigating  the  local  problems 
of  education. 
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While  the  number  of  colleges  in  our 
group  is  large,  the  tabulation  shows  that 
interest  is  greatly  emphasized  in  a 
number  of  institutions.  One  institution 
in  particular  is  credited  with  more  than 
sixty  different  titles,  and  seven  others 
have  twenty  or  more. 

The  survey  of  scholarly  studies  in  col¬ 
lege  education  shows  two  things.  In  the 
first  place  the  diversity  and  rapidity  of 
change  in  college  education  exceeds  all 
previous  experience  in  this  country.  The 
significance  of  many  of  these  changes  is 
undetermined  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  some  of  them  are  very  im¬ 
portant  and  indicative  of  alterations  in 
the  economic  and  social  ideals  of  the 
American  i)eople.  They  reflect  profound 
changes  in  conditions  of  living  and  in 
ways  of  thinking. 

The  second  inference  from  this  study 
is  that  college  administrators  and  teach¬ 
ers  are  determined  to  understand  better 
tlian  before  the  nature  of  adolescent 
youth  and  the  educational  forces  with 
which  they  deal.  They  propose  to  study 
these  matters  by  all  the  technical  meth¬ 
ods  w'hich  scholarship,  scientific  and 
otherwise,  can  offer  to  their  aid.  More 
than  this,  they  propose  to  use  their  new 
understanding  in  the  re-direction  of  in¬ 
struction,  curriculum  and  organization  to 
the  end  of  improving  the  educational 
opportunities  of  young  men  and  women. 
They  propose  to  substitute  facts  for  plat¬ 
itudes  in  the  discussion  of  college  mat¬ 
ters,  and  to  drive  out  educational  super¬ 
stition  with  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing. 

2.  Faculty  Qualifications  for  Public 
Junior  Colleges 

A  second  noteworthy  development 
within  the  life  of  this  committee  is  the 
prescription  of  professional  qualifica¬ 


tions  for  instructors  in  public  junior  col¬ 
leges  which  constitute  an  outstanding 
development  in  college  education  within 
the  past  decade.  This  development  fre¬ 
quently  comes  as  an  extension  of  the 
public  high  school,  which  already  enjoys 
legal  recognition  both  as  regards  support 
and  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  regfula- 
tion.  One  phase  of  this  regulation  re¬ 
lates  to  the  qualification  of  high  school 
teachers,  and  some  degree  of  profes¬ 
sional  training  is  practically  everywhere 
prescribed  for  such  teachers.  It  is  but  a 
natural  development  of  this  practice  that, 
as  the  high  school  curriculum  is  extended 
upward  to  the  level  of  the  junior  college, 
the  teachers  in  such  college  units  should 
be  required  to  meet  the  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  already  in  force  for  teachers 
on  the  lower  level.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  administrative  board,  re¬ 
sponsible  both  for  the  administration  of 
a  high  school  and  a  junior  college,  can 
fail  to  prescribe  professional  training  re¬ 
quirements  for  teachers  in  the  higher 
unit  without  relaxing  such  requirements 
as  are  already  in  force  at  the  lower  level. 

One  may  be  surprised,  therefore,  only 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  regulatory 
action  of  the  kind  indicated  comes  to 
pass.  A  study®  of  existing  practices  as 
of  September  1,  1928,  shows  that  in 
some  form  professional  training  require¬ 
ments  are  now  exacted  in  11  states,  6 
of  which  are  in  the  territory  of  the 
North  Central  Association,  and  which  is 
24  p>er  cent  of  all  states  now  supporting 
junior  colleges.  The  major  portion  of 
such  requirements  has  been  made  effec¬ 
tive  since  your  Committee  was  first  ap- 
l^ointed.  and  they  constitute  but  one  evi¬ 
dence  of  rapidly  changfing  conditions 
affecting  college  education. 


*N.  C.  A.  Quarterly,  December,  1928. 
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3.  Action  by  the  Atsociation  of 
American  Colleges 

The  Association  of  American  Colleges 
maintains  a  Permanent  Commission  on 
the  Enlistment  and  Training  of  College 
Teachers.  At  the  Fifteenth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association  the  report 
of  this  Commission  was  given  a  major 
place  on  a  program  which  concerned 
itself  throughout  with  the  problems  of 
the  college  teacher.  The  report,  which 
received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Association,  bears  so  directly  upon  the 
work  of  this  Committee  that  it  seems 
appropriate  to  quote  it  here  in  full.  The 
text  follows: 

■REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  THE  ENLISTMENT  AND 
TRAINING  OF  COLLEGE  TEACH¬ 
ERS,  JANUARY  10.  1929. 

Part  I 

“The  Training  of  Graduate  Students 
for  College  Teaching. 

A 

“The  Commission  recommends  that 
the  Association  transmit  to  the  Graduate 
Schools  of  those  institutions  which  are 
members  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  all  that  follows  under  this 
heading:  The  Assodation  of  American 
Colleges,  consisting  of  those  institutions 
which  as  a  whole  constitute  the  major 
source  from  which  graduate  students 
are  derived  and  as  a  whole  afford  the 
major  field  of  life-occupation  for  the 
graduates  of  graduate  schools,  earnestly 
requests  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  of  the  United  States  to 
give  consideration  to  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions,  approved  by  the  Association  at 
its  annual  meeting,  January  10,  1929: 

“1.  That  each  Graduate  School  as¬ 
certain  the  proportion  of  its  own  gradu¬ 
ates  (recipients  of  the  Ph.  D.  or  equiv¬ 
alent  degree)  engaged  in  college  teach¬ 
ing  (limiting  the  inquiry,  should  it  seem 
preferable,  to  graduates  of  the  last  ten 
years). 


“2.  That  each  Graduate  School 
ascertain  the  proportion  of  its  present 
doctoral  candidates  intending  to  engage 
in  college  teaching. 

“3.  That  in  the  light  of  the  facts  thus 
ascertained  each  Graduate  School  inquire 
of  itself  whether  it  is  doing  all  that  it 
can  rightly  do  to  train  its  students  for 
the  profession  of  college  teaching. 

“We  believe  that  the  two  major  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  graduate  training  of  pros¬ 
pective  college  teachers  should  continue 
to  be  mastery  of  the  content  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  taught  and  some  experience 
in  research  within  the  field  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  taught. 

“As  suggestions  of  our  own  toward 
the  perfecting  of  the  graduate  training 
of  prospective  college  teachers  we  offer 
the  following: 

“4.  We  suggest  that  each  Graduate 
School  regularly  ascertain  from  its  doc¬ 
toral  candidates,  at  the  time  of  their  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Graduate  School  or  soon 
thereafter,  whether  or  not  they  intend  to 
engage  in  college  teaching. 

“5.  Since  the  college  teacher  should 
have  a  broad  range  of  intellectual  inter¬ 
est  and  experience,  for  the  sake  of  both 
his  students  and  his  colleagues,  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  no  graduate  School  admit  to 
candidacy  for  the  doctorate  any  student 
intending  to  engage  in  college  teaching 
who  has  not  a  broad  range  of  intellectud 
interest  and  experience.  We  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  to  be  within  the  task  of  the 
Graduate  School  to  give  such  interest 
and  experience,  which  should  in  general 
be  obtained  before  the  beginning  of 
graduate  work ;  but  we  do  believe  that 
in  the  case  of  a  student  intending  to  en¬ 
gage  in  college  teaching  who  has  not 
such  interest  and  experience  the  Grad¬ 
uate  School  should  require  that  he  ob¬ 
tain  them — presumably,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily,  through  collegiate  study  for  which 
no  graduate  credit  should  be  given — 
before  the  student  is  admitted  to  candi¬ 
dacy  for  the  doctorate. 

“6.  Since  the  college  teacher  has  not 
merely  the  responsibility  of  knowing  but 
has  also  the  responsibility^  of  conveying 
his  knowledge  and  of  stimulating  other 
minds,  we  suggest  that  carefully  consid- 
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ercd' effort  be  made — as  is  already  done 
in  many  cases — to  give  to  each  graduate 
student  intending  to  engage  in  college 
teaching  an  adequate  training  in  methods 
of  teaching  as  applied  to  the  i)articular 
department  of  knowledge  in  wdiich  the 
student  is  working.  We  suggest  further, 
in  this  connection,  that  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  opportunity  be  provided  for  graduate 
students  to  watch  the  teaching  of  suc¬ 
cessful  college  teachers ;  and  that  in  so 
far  as  graduate  students  are  themselves 
employed  as  instructors  or  assistants 
such  employment  be  supervised  and  be 
regarded  as  part  of  their  own  "educa¬ 
tional  experience. 

“7.  Since  the  college  enterprise  is  a 
single  enterprise  in  which  every  college 
teacher  should  bear  his  part,  and  since 
every  college  teacher  should  have  a  good 
general  understanding  of  the  enterprise 
as  a  whole,  we  suggest  that  each  (irad- 
itate  School  offer  to  students  intending 
to  engage  in  college  teaching  an  adequate 
and  varied  course  on  the  .American  Col¬ 
lege.  Such  a  course  should  deal  in  par¬ 
ticular  with  progressive  instructional  and 
curricular  movements ;  and  should  in¬ 
clude  some  account  of  the  main  tyjies  of 
departmental  and  general  administrative 
service.  W'e  do  not  suggest  that  such  a 
course  be  made  a  requirement :  but  we 
do  suggest  that  each  department  be 
urged  to  accept  such  a  course  toward  the 
meeting  of  its  own  quantitative  require¬ 
ments. 

“8.  While  we  believe  that  significant 
experience  in  the  field  of  research  should 
be  given  to  every  prospective  college 
teacher,  we  believe  that  the  graduate 
schools  in  general  now  tend  to  stress  un¬ 
duly  the  relative  importance  of  such  ex¬ 
perience  for  students  intending  to  en¬ 
gage  in  college  teaching;  and  we  there¬ 
fore  suggest  that  for  such  students  there 
be  an  optional  quantitative  relaxation  of 
the  research  requirement  in  favor  of 
some  additional  mastery  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  or  of  other  educational  resources. 
Such  relaxation  might  take  the  form  of 
the  assignment  of  presumably  smaller 
^rd  shorter  thesis  problems. 

"9.  Since  college  officers  seeking  in¬ 


structors  often  deal  directly  with  the 
heads  of  departments  in  Graduate 
Schools,  and  since  such  college  officers 
need  all  possible  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  teaching  ability  of  each  candidate, 
we  suggest  that  departmental  heads  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  part  of  their  task  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  all  readily  ascertainable 
evidence  as  to  the  teaching  ability  of 
their  graduate  students. 

B 

“The  Commission  recommends  that 
the  .Association  adopt  the  following  res¬ 
olution  : 

“College  officers  seeking  new  instruct¬ 
ors  from  among  graduate  students  or  re¬ 
cent  graduate  students  should  make  in¬ 
sistent  inipiiry  of  the  Graduate  School 
representatives  with  whom  they  deal  as 
to  the  training  and  experience  of  the 
candidate  with  resjiect  to  teaching. 

Part  II 

“The  Training  of  Young  Instructors 
in  Respect  to  Teaching. 

A 

“The  Commission  recommends  that 
the  .Association  adopt  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  : 

“The  development  of  the  teaching 
abilitv  of  newly  apjxiinted  instructors  is 
a  major  resjxinsibility  of  the  College. 

B 

“The  Commission  recommends  that 
the  Association  make  to  each  of  its  con¬ 
stituent  members  the  following  recom¬ 
mendation  : 

“That  every  college  maintain  a  stand¬ 
ing  committee  on  the  improvement  of  in¬ 
struction,  which  committee  shall  have  as 
a  major  responsibility  the  making  of  lo¬ 
cal  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
teaching  ability  of  newly  apjxiinted  in¬ 
structors. 

C 

“The  Commission  offers  herewith  a 
series  of  sjiecific  suggestions  in  this  con¬ 
nection  and  recommends  that  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  transmit  them  to  each  of  its 
member  institutions  with  the  general  ap- 
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proval  of  the  Association.  It  is  under- 
stood  that  these  suggestions  will  differ 
in  local  applicability. 

“1.  That  for  every  newly  appointed 
instructor  there  be  a  faculty  adviser, 
who  should  in  general  be  either  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned  or  another 
member  of  the  department,  designated 
by  the  head. 

“2.  That  the  process  of  advice  be 
centered  mainly,  not  on  class  room  visit¬ 
ation,  but  on  the  making  and  reviewing 
of  periodic  reports  by  the  young  instruc¬ 
tor  on  his  work.  For  such  reports  no 
form  should  be  used.  They  should  state 
informally  the  results  achieved  during 
the  period  under  review ;  should  indicate 
clearly  the  problems  met  and  should 
contain  plans  for  continuing  work.  They 
should  contain  as  well  individual  analy¬ 
ses  of  problems  of  various  members  of 
the  class — some  or  all — with  respect 
chiefly  to  particular  difficulties  met.  but 
with  respect  also  to  special  abilities  and 
any  other  matters  of  notable  personal 
interest. 

“3.  That  if  class  room  visitation  by 
the  adviser  take  place,  it  should  take 
place  as  a  method  of  getting  light  on 
problems  or  plans  previously  considered 
in  the  reports,  and  by  previous  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  instructor  and  the  ad¬ 
viser;  and  that  if  it  take  place  at  all. 
it  be  sufficiently  frequent  to  remove  any 
sense  of  abnormality. 

“4.  That,  whenever  appropriate,  the 
course  in  which  the  main  work  is  done 
by  a  newly  appointed  instructor  be  re¬ 
garded  in  fact  and  in  name  as  a  co-op¬ 
erative  course,  the  newly  appointed  in¬ 
structor  and  his  adviser  being  the  co-op¬ 
erators. 

“5.  That  newly  appointed  instructors 
be  invited  and  expected  occasionally  to 
attend  classes  taught  by  older  successful 
teachers  in  their  own  department  or  in 
allied  departments. 

“6.  That  just  so  far  as  may  be  pos¬ 
sible.  newly  appointed  instructors  be  in¬ 
vited  to  co-operate  by  occasional  lectures 
or  otherwise  in  the  advanced  courses  of 
the  department. 

“7.  That  there  he  held  occasional 
staff  conferences  of  allied  departments 


(or,  in  a  large  institution,  of  a  single  de¬ 
partment)  for  the  discussion  of  instruc¬ 
tional  problems. 

“8.  That  in  the  case  of  a  course  hav¬ 
ing  several  sections,  one  man  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  course  as  a  whole,  and  that  he  main¬ 
tain  a  reasonable  degree  of  co-ordination 
in  the  work  of  the  several  sections. 

“9.  That  annual  reports  of  the  work 
of  newly  appointed  instructors  be 
made  by  departmental  heads  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  improvement  of  instruc¬ 
tion  referred  to  above. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Marshall  S.  Brown, 

Raymond  M.  Hughes, 

James  L.  McConaughy, 

Otis  E.  Randall. 

Charles  L.  Raper, 

Ernest  H.  Wilkins,  Chairman.” 

The  major  emphasis  of  the  foregoing 
refx>rt  is  directly  in  line  with  the  thought 
of  this  Committee  as  rejiresented  in  its 
1927  re{X)rt. 

4.  Action  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  in  1927,  the 
enlistment  and  training  of  teachers  was 
a  subject  of  discussion.  The  result  of 
this  discussion  is  represented  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  a  report  made  to 
the  Institutional  Members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education : 

“Reports  were  presented  describing 
the  activities  in  this  field  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Colleges,  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  and 
the  North  Central  Association.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  ensuing  discussion  it  was 
voted  that  the  Council  appoint  a  special 
committee  on  this  subject  to  plan  co-op¬ 
eration  among  the  various  interested  or¬ 
ganizations. 

“At  its  meeting  on  September  24th  the 
Executive  Committee  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committee  for  this  purpose : 
President  C.  C.  Little,  chairman.  Miss 
Mary  Van  Kleeck,  Professor  Hardin 
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Craig,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  Dean  Otis  “The  Committee  invites  the  institu- 
E.  Randall,  and  Dean  William  E.  Smy-  tional  members  of  the  Council  to  co-op- 
ser.  This  committee  met  on  January  20,  erate  with  it  by  organizing  at  each  in- 
with  all  members  present  except  Dr.  stitution  a  group  or  groups  of  faculty 
Judd.  Dr.  Henry  Suzzalo  met  with  the  members  who  may  be  interested  to  dis- 
committee  as  a  proxy  for  Dr.  Judd.  cuss  this  question  and  formulate  in  this 

“The  committee  agreed  that  the  first  form  a  statement  that  all  members  of 
step  in  planning  better  procedure  for  en-  the  group  agree  to  as  satisfactory.  The 
listing  and  training  college  teachers  con-  procedure  is  that  the  group  on  assem- 
sists  in  forming  a  clearer  and  more  spec-  filing  takes  the  statement  herewith  pre- 
ific  statement  of  the  characteristic  modes  sented  and  discusses  it.  There  will  be 
of  action  of  successful  college  teachers,  at  the  first  meeting  wide  diversity  of 
In  spite  of  the  wide  diversity  of  opinions  opinion.  The  group  adjourns  for  a 
on  this  subject  it  was  the  sense  of  the  week  or  two  while  each  member  of  the 
committee  that  a  very  useful  statement  group  prepares  in  the  given  form  a  state- 
could  be  secured  if  the  colleges  would  ment  that  accurately  expresses  his  or  her 
co-operate  with  the  committee  in  accord-  conception  of  the  teacher’s  activities.  At 
ance  with  the  following  plan:  _  the  second  meeting  of  the  group  these 

“The  committee  presents  herewith  a  statements  from  individual  members  are 
series  of  eleven  brief  statements,  each  compared,  criticized,  and  synthetized. 
one  of  which  describes  a  characteristic  This  process  is  continued  until  the  group 
mode  of  action  of  a  successful  college  reaches  a  statement  to  which  all  agree, 
teacher.  These  statements  are  not  pre-  “When  the  group  has  reached  its  final 
sented  as  in  any  way  final  or  complete  statement,  this  is  returned  to  the  Council 
but  merely  as  examples  of  the  m^ner  fQj.  comparison  and  compilation  with 
of  statement.  Discussion  of  what  should  other  such  statements  from  other  institu- 
be  included  in  these  items  in  the  commit-  tions.  In  this  way  there  will  be  ulti- 
tee  itself  was  found  useful  in  clarifying  mately  reached  a  final  statement  that 
and  organizing  each  member  s  ideas  on  represents  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
this  important  topic:  college  teachers  on  this  subject. 

*‘lVhat  Does  a  College  Teacher  Do?  “The  success  of  the  experiment  de- 

1.  Master  the  subject  to  be  taught.  pends  largely  on  making  the  several 

2.  Organize  the  content  in  reasonable  statements  from  different  colleges  corn- 

perspective.  parable  in  form.  The  form  submitted 

3.  Make  an  estimate  of  the  situation  is  one  which  has  been  found  effective 

and  of  the  students.  both  as  a  method  of  stating  objectives 

4.  Define  the  specific  values  they  and  characteristic  activities  of  a  profes- 

should  get  from  the  work.  sional  worker  and  as  one  that  is  useful 

5.  Develop  the  art  of  helping  them  detecting  ability  in  young  men  and 

get  the  values  sought.  women  before  actual  try-out  as  teach- 

6.  Test  student  achievement  and  Each  statement  describes  a  specific 

compare  results  with  those  of  others.  action.  The  activities  described 

7.  Weigh  the  evidence  and  improve  each  statement  are  different  from 

instruction.  those  described  in  each  other  statement. 

8.  Co-operate  with  colleagues  in  ad-  I*  should  be  possible  to  determine  by  ob- 

ministration.  servation  how  well  a  teacher  functions 

9.  Discover  significant  relationships  activities  stated, 

among  thoughts  and  things.  “Your  institution  is  invited  to  co-op- 

10.  Develop  a  coherent  vision  of  erate  with  the  Council  in  this  experi- 

progress.  ment.  If  faculty  members  are  suffi- 

11.  Create  tools  that  make  realization  ciently  interested  to  undertake  the  form- 

of  the  vision  possible.  ulation  of  their  conceptions  of  college 

12.  Etc.,  Etc.  teaching  by  the  process  just  outlined,  it 
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is  believed  that  college  teaching  will  be¬ 
gin  to  improve  very  shortly  l^cause  of 
the  clarification  as  to  objectives  and 
methods  which  such  a  discussion  brings 
to  all  participating  teachers. 

“Further  justihcation  of  this  proced¬ 
ure  is  given  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Educational  Record  for  January,  1928, 
under  the  title  “Finding  Potential  Lead¬ 
ers.”  The  office  of  the  Council  is  glad 
to  supply  additional  copies  of  this  circu¬ 
lar  letter  or  of  the  Supplement  to  the 
Record  without  charge  to  every  institu¬ 
tion  that  is  willing  to  co-operate  in  this 
enterprise.  Further  information  may  be 
secured  either  from  the  Council  office, 
or  from  the  members  of  the  committee 
as  follows: 

President  C.  C.  Little, 

University  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck, 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  N.  Y.  C. 

Professor  Hardin  Craig, 

University  of  Iowa. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Judd, 

University  of  Chicago. 

Dean  Otis  E.  Randall, 

Brown  University. 

Dean  William  E.  Smyser, 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University.” 

5.  Finally,  the  Committee  would  call 
attention  to  a  series  of  studies  prepared 
and  published  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Haggerty, 
who  has  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  bearing  upon  the  problems  which 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  consider. 
Wherever  the  contingency  of  the  study 
was  specific,  the  manuscript  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Committee  for  approval 
prior  to  publication,  and  these  papers 
may  therefore  be  considered  an  integfral 
part  of  this  report.  Copies  are  attached 
hereto.  In  chronological  order  of  pub¬ 
lication  the  titles  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Professional  Training  of  Col¬ 
lege  Teachers.  N.  C.  A.  Quarterly,  Vol. 
II.  No.  1,  1927,  p.  108. 

2.  The  Improvement  of  College  In¬ 
struction.  Sch.  &  Soc.  Vol.  XXVII,  No. 
681,  Jan.  1928. 


3.  N.  C.  A.  Questionnaire  on  Elxpcr- 
imental  Studies  in  College  Education. 
May  1,  1928. 

4.  Training  College  Instructors  (A 
Committee  Outline).  N.  C.  A.  Quar¬ 
terly,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  Sept.  1928.  pp. 
165-166. 

5.  Occupational  Destination  of  Ph. 
D.  Recipients.  Ed.  Record,  October, 
1928. 

6.  Teaching  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  in  “How  We  Teach.”  Assn, 
of  American  Colleges  Bulletin,  Vol. 
XIV,  No.  5,  Nov.  1928. 

7.  Faculty  Qualifications  for  Junior 
Colleges.  N.  C.  A.  Quarterly,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1928. 

8.  The  Improvement  of  Medical  In¬ 
struction.  Assn,  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  Bulletin,  January,  1929. 

9.  Current  Educational  Re-adjust¬ 
ments  in  Liberal  Arts  Colleges.  Chap. 
II  in  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society 
of  Teachers  of  Education,  1929. 

10.  Experimentation  with  the  Col¬ 
lege  Teacher’s  Problems.  Address  de¬ 
livered  before  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Colleges  on  Jan.  11,  1929,  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn. 

III.  PRESENT  RECOMMENDA¬ 
TIONS 

Notwithstanding  the  rapidly  altering 
conditions  surrounding  the  college  as 
thus  indicated,  your  Committee  still 
doubts  the  desirability  of  a  coercive 
standard  making  “professional  training 
of  instructors  in  the  first  and  second 
year’s  work  in  colleges  and  universities” 
mandatory  in  the  Province  of  the  North 
Central  Association.  It  does  not  so  rec¬ 
ommend. 

The  Committee  is  inclined,  however, 
to  go  somewhat  further  in  its  recom¬ 
mendations  than  it  did  in  its  first  report. 
It  desires  to  make  two  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  follows: 

A.  College  Reports. 

The  first  recommendation  relates  to 
reports  from  the  colleges  which  are 
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members  of  this  Association.  It  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that: 

1.  This  Association  shall  require 
each  member  of  collegiate  rank  to  report 
u|x>n  the  following  items  relating  to  the 
professional  eriuipnient  of  the  faculties 
of  its  undergraduate  colleges: 

a.  The  professional  training  of  its 
faculty. 

b.  The  professional  training  of  all 
newly  apjxiinted  members  of  its  facul¬ 
ties. 

c.  The  measures  taken  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  to  provide,  encourage,  and  require 
professional  training  for  its  faculty  af¬ 
ter  first  appointment. 

2.  This  .Association  shall  require  its 
members  of  collegiate  rank  to  rejicrt  all 
the  activities  it  employs  in  studying  its 
own  problems  by  scholarly  methods. 
The  problems  covered  by  this  require¬ 
ment  shall  include  matters  of  student 
personnel,  curricula,  instruction,  organ¬ 
ization,  and  administration. 

B.  Graduate  Training. 

The  second  recommendation  relates 
to  graduate  training  and  is  in  harmony 
with  the  action  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges.  It  is  recommended 
that  this  Association  invite  the  co-ojiera- 
tion  of  the  universities  having  graduate 
schools  in  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  to  the  end  that  graduate 
students  preparing  for  college  teaching 
shall  be  better  prepared  for  their  future 
work.  In  presenting  the  matter  to  the 
officers  of  such  universities  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  following  facts: 

a.  Approximately  75  {)er  cent  of  all 
holders  of  Ph.  D.  degrees  find  their  vo¬ 
cations  in  college  teaching.® 

b.  There  is  an  obvious  tendency  to 
bring  the  problems  of  higher  education 

®Ed.  Record.  October,  1928. 


within  the  province  of  scholarly  investi¬ 
gation,  to  extend  the  methods  of  experi¬ 
mental  study  to  many  matters  wherein 
personal  judgment  and  experience  only 
liave  hitherto  been  the  criteria  for  prac¬ 
tice." 

c.  Recent  years  have  witnessed  the 
development  of  a  large  literature  bear¬ 
ing  ujkhi  the  problems  of  college  educa¬ 
tion.' 

d.  This  literature  covers  a  wide 
range  of  sjjecific  matters  which  may  be 
roughly  grou|)ed  under  four  heads  as 
follows:  1.  Student  personnel;  2.  Col¬ 
lege  curricula;  3.  College  instruction; 
and,  4.  College  organization  and  admin¬ 
istration. 

e.  .An  acquaintance  with  this  litera¬ 
ture  is  a  desirable  equipment  for  every 
college  teacher,  and  the  projier  time  for 
an  introduction  to  it  is  the  jieriod  de¬ 
voted  to  graduate  training. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  universities 
training  college  teachers  should  be  re¬ 
quested  to  provide  in  regular  courses 
for  the  study  of  this  literature  by  such 
graduate  students  as  intend  to  teach  in 
colleges,  and  the  pursuit  of  such  study 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  responsi¬ 
ble  administrative  officers. 

IV.  CONTINUANCE  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE 

Whether  the  work  of  studying  the 
qualifications  of  college  teachers  shall 
be  continued  by  this  or  some  other  com¬ 
mittee  dei)ends  ujxin  the  |X)licy  of  the 

“Sch.  &  Soc.  Vol.  XXVI I.  No.  681,  Jan. 
1928.  Assn,  of  American  Colleges  Bulletin, 
Vol.  XIV,  No.  5,  Nov.  1928.  Assn,  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  Bulletin,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1929. 

TSch.  &  Soc.  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  681,  Jan. 
1928.  Chap.  II  in  Year  Book  of  the  National 
Society  of  Teachers  of  Education,  1929.  Ad¬ 
dress  delivered  before  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges  on  Jan.  11,  1929,  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn. 
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Association  as  to  the  promotion  of  in¬ 
vestigation  into  matters  with  which  the 
Association  must  continue  to  deal.  Cer¬ 
tain  ^cts  are  clear.  The  problem  of  re¬ 
cruiting  and  training  a  sufhcient  number 
of  young  men  and  women  satisfactorily 
to  staff  American  college  faculties  is  an 
unsolved  problem.  Eloquent  evidence 
ujx)n  this  point  is  forthcoming  from  ev¬ 
ery  survey  of  existing  conditions  yet 
made  by  any  individual  or  organization. 
It  is  further  clear  that  until  much  prog¬ 
ress  is  made  in  this  matter  the  North 
Central  Association  will  be  confronted 
by  many  perplexing  difficulties  in  the 
matter  of  college  accrediting  which  oc¬ 
cupies  so  large  a  share  of  its  energies. 

Two  lines  of  action  are  ojien  to  the 
Association : 

1.  It  may  confine  its  activities  wholly 
to  matters  of  administration,  the  setting 
of  standards  and  the  accrediting  of  in¬ 
stitutions  in  terms  of  these  standards,  or 

2.  It  may  study  the  conditions  un¬ 
derlying  the  setting  of  satisfactory 
standards  and  through  such  study  set  in 
motion  forces  that  will  make  possible  the 
realization  of  progressively  higher  stand¬ 
ards. 

If  the  policy  of  the  Association  is  the 


purely  administrative  one,  then  it  would 
seem  necessary  to  have  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  committee  to  look  into  existing 
conditions.  Should  the  Association  de¬ 
sire  to  pursue  the  broader  policy  and, 
through  study  and  research,  seek  to  aid 
colleges  to  achieve  more  desirable  con¬ 
ditions,  then  it  would  appear  that  it 
might  well  foster  a  continuing  examina¬ 
tion  of  means  for  the  improvement  of 
college  faculties.  Should  the  latter  view 
prevail,  it  would  seem  wise  to  envisage 
the  whole  matter  of  recruiting  and  train¬ 
ing  under  a  single  committee  and  not 
alone  the  narrower  aspect  of  profes¬ 
sional  training.  Concerning  this  matter 
the  Committee  makes  no  recommenda¬ 
tion. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  R.  Effinger, 

1'.  \V.  Gosling, 

M.  E.  Haggerty, 

J.  M.  Wood, 

W.  E.  Smyser, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


Note — By  action  of  the  Association, 
uiK)n  recommendation  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Higher  Education,  this  report 
was  approved,  and  the  present  commit¬ 
tee  was  continued  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  its  recommendations. 
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Faculty  Training  in  Higher  Institutions 


♦This  report  was  approved  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Higher  Education  and  recommended 
to  the  Association  for  adoption.  Final  action 
will  be  taken  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1930. 
A  previous  report  by  the  same  committee  will 
be  found  in  the  Quarterly,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2  pp. 
172-9  (September,  15^28). 
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Association  of  American  Colleges  was 
the'adoption  of  a  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Enlistment  and  Training  of 
College  Teachers,  the  association  voting 
at  the  same  time  that  this  report  should 
be  sent  to  the  deans  of  graduate  schools, 
to  the  various  regional  standardizing 
associations,  and  to  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  report  be  referred  to  their 
appropriate  committees.  Your  commit¬ 
tee  has  given  careful  consideration  to 
this  report  and  the  recommendation 
from  the  Association  of  American  Col¬ 
leges  and  believes  that  the  wisest  and 
best  thing  that  this  commission  and  our 
general  association  can  do  at  this  time  is 
to  concur  in  the  action  of  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges.  We.  therefore, 
recommend  that  the  report  sent  to  us  by 
the  .Association  of  .American  Colleges  he 
approved  by  our  commission  and  also 
recommended  for  approval  to  our  gen¬ 
eral  association. 

This  report  from  the  .Association  of 
American  Colleges  is  in  the  following 
terms : 

PART  I 

The  Training  of  Graduate  Students 
for  College  Teaching 

A 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Association  transmit  to  the  Graduate 
Schools  of  those  institutions  which  are 
members  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  all  that  follows  under  this 
heading : 

The  Association  of  .American  Colleges, 
consisting  of  those  institutions  which 
as  a  whole  constitute  the  major  source 
from  which  graduate  students  are  de¬ 
rived  and  as  a  whole  afford  the  major 
field  of  life-occupation  for  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  graduate  schools,  earnestly  re¬ 
quests  the  Graduate  Schools  of  .Arts  and 
Sciences  of  the  United  States  to  give 
consideration  to  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions,  approved  by  the  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting.  January  10,  1929: 

1.  That  each  Graduate  School  ascer¬ 
tain  the  proportion  of  its  own  graduates 
(recipients  of  the  Ph.D.  or  equivalent 


degree)  engaged  in  college  teaching  (lim¬ 
iting  the  inquiry,  should  it  seem  prefer¬ 
able,  to  graduates  of  the  last  ten  years.) 

2.  That  each  Graduate  School  ascer¬ 
tain  the  proportion  of  its  present  doc¬ 
toral  candidates  intending  to  engage  in 
college  teaching. 

3.  That  in  the  light  of  the  facts  thus 
ascertained  each  Graduate  School  in¬ 
quire  of  itself  whether  it  is  doing  all 
that  it  can  rightly  do  to  train  its  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  profession  of  college  teach- 
ing. 

We  believe  that  the  two  major  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  graduate  training  of  pros¬ 
pective  college  teachers  should  continue 
to  be  the  mastery  of  the  content  of  the 
subject  to  be  taught  and  some  exper¬ 
ience  in  research  within  the  field  of  the 
subject  to  be  taught. 

As  suggestions  of  our  own  toward  the 
perfecting  of  the  graduate  training  of 
the  prospective  college  teachers  we  offer 
the  following: 

4.  We  suggest  that  each  Graduate 
School  regularly  ascertain  from  its  doc¬ 
toral  candidates,  at  the  time  the  their 
entrance  into  the  Graduate  School  or 
soon  thereafter,  whether  or  not  they  in¬ 
tend  to  engage  in  college  teaching. 

5.  Since  the  college  teacher  should 
have  a  broad  range  of  intellectual  in¬ 
terest  and  experience,  for  the  sake  of 
both  his  students  and  his  colleagues,  we 
suggest  that  no  Graduate  School  admit 
to  candidacy  for  the  doctorate  any  stu¬ 
dent  intending  to  engage  in  college 
teaching  who  has  not  a  broad  range 
of  intellectual  interest  and  experience. 
We  do  not  consider  it  to  be  within  the 
task  of  the  Graduate  School  to  give 
such  interest  and  experience,  which 
should  in  general  be  obtained  before  the 
beginning  of  graduate  work ;  but  we  do 
believe  that  in  the  case  of  a  student  in¬ 
tending  to  engage  in  college  teaching 
who  has  not  such  interest  and  experience 
the  Graduate  School  should  require  that 
he  obtain  them — presumably,  but  not 
necessarily,  through  collegiate  study  for 
which  no  graduate  credit  should  be  given 
— before  the  student  is  admitted  to  can¬ 
didacy  for  the  doctorate. 
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6.  Since  the  college  teacher  has  not 
niorely  the  responsibility  of  .knowing, 
but  has  also  the  res|)onsibility  of  convey¬ 
ing  his  knowledge  and  of  stimulating 
other  minds,  we  suggest  that  carefully 
considered  effort  be  made — as  is  already 
done  in  many  cases — to  give  each  grad¬ 
uate  student  intending  to  engage  in  col¬ 
lege  teaching  an  adequate  training  in 
methods  of  teaching  as  applied  to  the 
])articular  department  of  knowledge  in 
which  the  student  is  working.  W'e  suggest 
further,  in  this  connection,  that  so  far  as 
jwssible  op])ortunity  be  provided  for 
graduate  students  to  watch  the  teaching 
of  successful  college  teachers :  and  th.at 
in  so  far  as  graduate  students  are  them¬ 
selves  employed  as  instructors  or  assis¬ 
tants  such  employment  be  supervised  and 
be  regarded  as  jiart  of  their  own  educa¬ 
tional  experience. 

7.  .Since  the  college  enter])rise  is  a 
single  enterj)rise  in  which  every  college 
teacher  should  bear  his  part,  and  since 
every  college  teacher  should  have  a  good 
general  understanding  of  the  enterprise 
as  a  whole,  we  suggest  that  each  Grad¬ 
uate  School  offer  to  students  intending  to 
engage  in  college  teaching  an  adequate 
and  varied  course  on  the  .^merican  Col¬ 
lege.  .Such  a  course  should  deal  in  ]>ar- 
ticular  with  progressive  instruction.*'!  and 
curricular  movements ;  and  should  in¬ 
clude  some  account  of  the  main  types  of 
departmental  and  general  administrative 
service.  We  do  not  suggest  that  such  a 
course  be  made  a  requirement :  but  we  do 
suggest  that  each  department  be  urged  to 
accept  such  a  course  toward  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  its  own  quantitative  requirements. 

8.  While  we  believe  that  significant 
experience  in  the  field  of  research  should 
be  given  to  every  prospective  college 
teacher,  we  believe  that  the  graduate 
schools  in  general  now  tend  to  stress 
unduly  the  relative  importance  of  such 
experience  for  students  intending  to  en¬ 
gage  in  college  teaching ;  and  we  there¬ 
fore  suggest  that  for  such  students  there 
be  an  optional  quantitative  relaxation  of 
the  research  requirement  in  favor  of 
some  additional  mastery  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  or  of  other  educational  resources. 
Such  relaxation  might  take  the  form  of 


the  assignment  of  presumably  smaller 
and  shorter  thesis  problems. 

9.  .Since  college  officers  seeking  in¬ 
structors  often  deal  directly  with  the 
heads  of  departments  in  Graduate 
Schofds.  and  since  such  college  officers 
need  all  |)ossible  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  teaching  ability  of  each  candidate, 
we  suggest  that  departmental  heads  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  I'art  of  their  task  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  all  rea<lily  ascertainable 
evidence  as  to  the  teaching  ability  of 
their  graduate  students. 

B 

The  Gonimission  recommends  that  the 
Association  adopt  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  : 

College  officers  seeking  new  instruc¬ 
tors  from  among  graduate  students  or 
recent  graduate  students  should  make  in¬ 
sistent  in(|uiry  of  the  Graduate  School 
rejjresentatives  with  whom  they  deal  as 
to  the  training  and  experience  of  the 
candidate  with  respect  to  teaching. 

PART  11 

The  Training  of  Young  Instructors  in 
Respect  to  Teaching 

A 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the 
Association  adopt  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  : 

The  development  of  the  teaching  abil¬ 
ity  of  newly  ajipointed  instructors  is  a 
major  responsibility  of  the  College. 

B 

The  C'ommission  recommends  that  the 
•Association  make  to  each  of  its  constitu¬ 
ent  members  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tion  ; 

That  every  college  maintain  a  standing 
committee  on  the  improvement  of  in¬ 
struction.  which  committee  shall  have  as 
a  major  responsibility  the  making  of 
local  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
teaching  ability  of  newly  appointed  in¬ 
structors. 

C 

The  Commission  offers  herewith  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  specific  suggestions  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  and  recommends  that  the  Association 
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transmit  them  to  each  of  its  member  in¬ 
stitutions  with  the  general  approval  of 
the  Association.  It  is  understood  that 
these  suggestions  will  differ  in  local  ap¬ 
plicability  : 

1.  That  for  every  newly  appointed 
instructor  there  be  a  faculty  adviser,  who 
should  in  general  be  either  the  head  of 
the  department  concerned  or  another 
member  of  the  dej)artment  designated 
by  the  head. 

2.  That  the  process  of  advice  be  cen¬ 
tered  mainly,  not  on  class  room  visitation, 
but  on  the  making  and  reviewing  of  peri¬ 
odic  reports  by  the  young  instructor  on 
his  work.  For  such  rej)orts  no  form 
should  be  used.  They  should  state  infor¬ 
mally  the  results  achieved  during  the  per¬ 
iod  under  review :  should  indicate  clearly 
the  problems  met ;  and  should  contain 
plans  for  continuing  work.  They  should 
contain,  as  well,  individual  analyses  of 
problems  of  various  members  of  the  class 
— some  or  all — with  respect  chiefly  to 
IKirticular  difficulties  met,  but  with  re- 
sj)ect  also  to  special  abilities  and  any 
other  matters  of  notable  personal  in¬ 
terest. 

3.  That  if  class  room  visitation  by  the 
adviser  take  place,  it  should  take  place 
as  a  method  of  getting  light  on  prob¬ 
lems  or  jdans  previously  considered  in 
the  reports,  and  by  previous  agreement 
between  the  instructor  and  the  adviser ; 
and  that  if  it  take  place  at  all,  it  be 
sufficiently  fre(|uent  to  remove  any  sense 
of  abnormality. 

4.  That,  whenever  appropriate,  the 
course  in  which  the  main  work  is  done 
by  a  newly  appointed  instructor  be  re¬ 
garded  in  fact  and  in  name  as  a  co¬ 
operative  course,  the  newly  appointed 
instructor  and  his  adviser  being  the  co- 
operators. 

5.  That  newly  appointed  instructors 
he  invited  and  expected  occasionally  to 


attend  classes  taught  by  older  success¬ 
ful  teachers  in  their  own  department  or 
in  allied  departments. 

6.  That,  just  so  far  as  may  be  possi¬ 
ble.  newly  apjxtinted  instructors  be  in¬ 
vited  to  co-operate  by  occasional  lectures 
or  otherwi.se  in  the  advanced  courses  of 
the  department. 

7.  That  there  be  held  occasional  staff 
conferences  of  allied  departments  (or, 
in  a  large  institution,  of  a  single  depart¬ 
ment)  for  the  discussion  of  instructional 
problems. 

8.  That,  in  the  case  of  a  course  hav¬ 
ing  several  sections,  one  man  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  course  as  a  whole,  and  that  he  main¬ 
tain  a  reasonable  degree  of  co-ordina¬ 
tion  in  the  work  of  the  several  sections. 

9.  That  annual  reports  of  the  work 
of  newly  apjwinted  instructors  be  made 
by  departmental  heads  to  the  committee 
on  the  improvement  of  instruction  re¬ 
ferred  to  above. 

-At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
mission  last  year  the  report  of  the  com- 
cittee  on  graduate  degrees,  of  which  R. 
M.  Hughes  was  Chairman,  was  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  committee.  The  report 
recommended  certain  general  principles 
and  certain  general  requirements  for  the 
master’s  degree  and  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy.  This  whole  subject  is 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
the  recommendations  already  made  by 
your  committee.  We  have  no  recom¬ 
mendations  to  make  regarding  the  re¬ 
port  from  President  Hughes’  committee 
except  that  we  again  register  our  ap- 
])roval  of  the  principles  advocated  in  that 
report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  S.  Boucher 
Kendrick  C.  Babcock 
Charles  H.  Rammelkamp, 
Chairman 
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Preliminary  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Finan¬ 
cial  Standards  in  Catholic  Institutions 


PREAMBLE 

1.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Commission 
in  1928,  the  Secretary  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions : 

“Your  attention  is  called  to  the 
practice  of  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Universities  relative  to  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  contributed  services  of 
faculty  members  for  endowment  which 
reads  as  follows : 

‘Services  of  members  of  the  faculty 
contributed  through  permanent  organ¬ 
izations  for  the  support  of  educational 
programs  may  be  capitalized  in  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  requirement  for  endow¬ 
ment,  the  estimate  of  the  equivalent 
to  be  based  on  payments  ordinarily 
made  for  similar  services  of  the  in¬ 
structors  correspondingly  trained,  by 
institutions  in  the  same  section  and 
operating  under  similar  conditions.’ 

For  several  years  the  officers  of  this 
commission  have  been  following  a 
similar  practice,  without,  as  far  as  I 
know,  direct  authorization  from  this 
body.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
this  matter  to  our  Association,  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  should  regularize  this  proce¬ 
dure.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  recommend 
that  a  special  committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  basis  for  accepting  the  con¬ 
tributed  services  of  members  of  the 
faculty  who  belong  to  religious  orders 
in  lieu  of  the  present  endowment  and 
income  requirements.”  N.  C.  A.  Quar¬ 
terly— June,  1928— III— p.  78. 

2.  Appointment  of  the  Committee 
asked  for  by  the  Secretary  was  author¬ 
ized  by  action  of  the  Commission. 

3.  Under  date  of  October  24th  noti¬ 
fications  were  sent  out  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commission  appointing  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  members  are :  President,  R. 
M.  Hughes,  Chairman,  the  Reverend 


William  F.  Cunningham,  C.  S.  C.,  and 
the  Reverend  Alphonse  M.  Schwitalla, 
S.  J.  This  Committee  met  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel  in  Chicago  on  Monday,  January 
7,  1929  and  decided  to  make  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  the  Recommendations  herein¬ 
after  formulated. 

4.  This  Committee  wishes  to  express 
its  grave  doubt  regarding  the  value  of 
the  financial  standards  now  in  force  in 
the  North  Central  Association  as  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  collegiate  excellence.  It  bases  its 
misgivings  upon  such  facts  as  are,  for 
example,  contained  in  a  report  submitted 
in  1928  on  the  “Educational  and  Finan¬ 
cial  Data  for  Twenty-nine  Accredited 
Colleges.”^  Moreover,  inspectors  of  col¬ 
leges  have  repeatedly  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  impressions  which  they  receive 
on  visiting  an  institution  bear  little  if 
any  relation  to  the  size  of  the  endow¬ 
ment  possessed  by  that  particular  in¬ 
stitution.  If  this  is  true  concerning  fi- 
ancial  standards  in  general  the  difficulties 
seem  to  be  aggravated  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  evaluate  in  financial  terms  the 
value  to  an  institution  of  voluntary  free 
service. 

5.  Nevertheless,  since  the  Committee 
has  been  appointed  and  has  undertaken 
the  task  of  formulating  modes  of  apply¬ 
ing  Standard  No.  12  to  institutions  under 
Church  control,  it  respectfully  submits 
the  following  recommendations: 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  In  General 

1.  In  establishing  a  monetary 
salary  basis  upon  which  the  equiva- 

^In  that  report  it  was  shown  that  a  co¬ 
efficient  of  correlation  between  rating  on  the 
basis  of  inspection  of  a  college  and  endowment 
income  per  student  is  as  low  as  +.078  ±.125; 
between  rating  and  per  cent  of  income  from 
endowment,  is  as  low  as  — ^.045  ±.125;  be¬ 
tween  rating  and  per  cent  of  income  per  student, 

is  as  low  as  — .049  ±.125.  (N.  C  A.  Qtnrterfy 
Sent.  1928-III— p.  223.) 
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lent  endowment  value  of  voluntary 
'  service  is  to  be  estimated,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  median  or 
average  teacher  salary  in  colleges 
and  universities,  as  submitted  to 
the  North  Central  Association  in 
1928  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Floyd  W. 
Reeves  and  Professor  Dale  Russell* 
and  in  the  report  of  President  C. 
H.  Rammelkamp*,  be  used  as  a 
basis. 

2.  Accordingly  it  is  recommended 
that  $2,300.00  be  taken  as  the  basic 
salary  equivalent  for  the  voluntary 
free  service  of  instructional  officers. 
The  justification  for  this  figure  may 
be  found  in  Appendix  A  to  this  re¬ 
port. 

3.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
a  salary  equivalent  for  the  volun¬ 
tary  free  service  of  administrative 
officers  and  auxiliary  staffs  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  acceptable  methods.  Sug¬ 
gestions  may  be  found  in  Appendix 
B  to  this  report. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  these 
salary  equivalents  be  used  to  meet 
both  the  income  and  the  endowment 
standards  as  required  by  Standard 
12  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion. 

B.  Salary  Equivalents  as  Income 

5.  The  voluntary  free  service  of 
each  instructional  and  administra¬ 
tive  officer  and  of  the  members  of 
the  auxiliary  staff  will  be  accepted 
as  equivalent  income  with  such  re¬ 
servations  as  are  formulated  below. 

6.  From  the  total  salary  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  entire  teaching,  adminis¬ 
trative  and  auxiliary  staff  there 
should  be  deducted  the  actual  cost 
to  the  institution  of  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  such  staffs: 

(a)  If  the  college  books  show  this 
figure  clearly,  this  amount 
should  be  accepted  as  the  main- 

^  Standards  for  Accredited  Colleges,  N.  C  A. 
Quarterly,  September,  1928 — III  2 — p.  214. 

*Faculty  Training  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Col¬ 
lege,  N.  C.  A.  Quarterly,  September,  1928, 
III,  2— p.  172. 


tenance  cost  and  should  be 
subtracted  from  the  gross  sal¬ 
ary  equivalent. 

(b)  If  the  college  books  do  not 
show  clearly  the  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  staff,  this  cost 
shall  be  estimated  at  $400.00 
per  staff  member  per  year,  and 
the  amount  thus  computed  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  total  es¬ 
timated  salary  equivalent. 

(c)  Further  deductions  from  the 
salary  equivalents  shall  be  made 
in  the  case  of  those  communi¬ 
ties  which  pay  an  assessment 
for  each  instructor  to  a  central 
provincial  or  other  office.  (Ref¬ 
erence  is  here  made  to  the  so- 
called  “provincial  tax”  desig¬ 
nated  variously  in  different  re¬ 
ligious  communities.) 

(d)  In  the  case  of  priests  who  are 
also  members  of  religfious  or¬ 
ders,  no  deduction  shall  be 
made  for  maintenance,  on  the 
theory  that  the  financial  re¬ 
turns  for  their  occasional  min¬ 
isterial  services  probably  com¬ 
pensates  the  institution  for  the 
cost  of  maintenance. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  priests  who  are 
not  members  of  religious  or¬ 
ders  and  who  are  receiving  a 
partial  salary,  the  actual  amount 
of  the  salary  received  from 
the  college  or  university  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  basic  sal¬ 
ary  equivalent. 

7.  To  meet  the  income  stand¬ 
ards  the  net  contributed  salaries  of 
instructors,  administrative  and  aux¬ 
iliary  personnel  as  calculated  in  No. 
6  above  shall  be  added.  This  sum, 
the  total  salary  equivalent,  together 
with  endowment  income  and  income 
from  all  additional  sources  other 
than  student  fees,  must  equal  a  min¬ 
imum  of  $25,000.00,  provided  that 
the  income  from  student  fees,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  fees  for  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing,  amounts  also  to  ^5,000.()0, 
subject  to  such  modifications  as  are 
contained  in  Standard  No.  12. 
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C.  Salary  Equivalents  as  Endowment 

8.  The  net  amounts  as  computed 
in  Nos.  5  and  6  shall  be  regarded  as 
5%  income  on  an  equivalent  en¬ 
dowment.  This  equivalent  endow¬ 
ment  shall  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  total  endowment  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  subject  again  to  such  mod¬ 
ifications  as  are  contained  in  Stand¬ 
ard  No.  12. 

D.  Concluding  Recommendations 

9.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  in  attempting  to  estab¬ 
lish  these  salary  equivalents,  the 
rules  here  formulated  are  intended 
for  an  average  institution  of  100 
to  200  students  and  for  the  average 
grade  of  instructional  officers  in 
them.  If  in  some  particular  insti¬ 
tution  conditions  are  found  notably 
above  average  conditions,  a  sense  of 
fairness  will  readily  dictate  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  higher  valuation  of 
the  salary  equivalent  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  teacher  or  official,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  relative  strength  of 
one  or  several  Departments  in  such 
a  school  is  not  offset  by  weakness 
in  others.  Hence: 

(a)  In  strong  institutions  in  which 
the  instructional  staff  shows 
preparation  considerably  above 
the  average  a  salary  equivalent 
for  one  or  more  teachers  may 
be  fixed  which  approximate  the 
average  maximum  salary  for 
full-time  professors. 

(b)  In  those  institutions  which  have 
large  and  fully  organized  De¬ 
partments  with  the  recognized 
gradations  in  academic  rank  the 
salary  equivalent  for  particular 
instructors  shall  be  the  average 
value  found  for  each  academic 
rank  by  Dean  Rammelkamp  in 
the  study  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  unless 
it  be  obvious  that  particular  in¬ 
structors,  by  reason  of  their 
preliminary  training  and  their 
achievement,  are  entitled  to  a 
salary  equivalently  approximat¬ 


ing  the  maximum  for  their 
particular  rank. 

10.  It  is  finally  recommended  as 

follows : 

(a)  That  the  present  Committee  be 
continued  for  another  year. 

(b)  That  during  this  period  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  report 
the  Committee  make  an  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  at  least  five  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  North  Central 
area;  the  types  of  institutions 
to  be  as  follows : 

1.  A  University  under  Catholic 
control  with  fully  organized 
and  large  departmental  per¬ 
sonnel  ; 

2.  A  College  for  men  of  from 
100  to  200  students  under 
the  control  of  a  religious 
order  of  men ; 

3.  A  College  for  men  of  from 
100  to  200  students  under 
the  control  of  the  Secular 
Clergy ; 

4.  A  large  college  for  women 
of  over  200  students  under 
the  control  of  a  religious 
order  of  women ; 

5.  A  smaller  college  for  wo¬ 
men  of  from  100  to  200 
students  under  the  control 
of  a  religious  order  of  wo¬ 
men. 

(c)  That  this  Committee  report  its 
conclusions  based  on  such  a 
study  to  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  a  year  from  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  present  report. 

(d)  That  final  action  on  this  matter 
be  taken  at  the  meeting  of  1930 
to  become  effective  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  School  session  1931. 

R.  M.  Hughes,  Chairman 

Alphonse  M.  Schwitalla,  S.  J. 

Wm.  F.  Cunningham,  C.  S.  C. 

APPENDIX  A 

A  Suggested  Method  of  Arriving  at  a 
Basic  Salary  Equivalent  for  Teachers 
Giving  Voluntary  Free  Service 
1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  basic 
salar\'  equivalent  for  each  instructor 
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complying  with  Standard  No.  5  and  in 
an  institution  complying  with  Standard 
No.  4,  administering  a  department  as 
specified  in  Standard  No.  4,  should  be 
$2,300.00. 

2.  This  figure  is  based  upon  the  two 
reports  mentioned  in  No.  1  of  the  Rec¬ 
ommendations  of  this  Committee  and 
specifically  upon  certain  details  in  these 
reports.  Reeves  and  Russell  in  Table  No. 
7  of  their  report,  submitted  at  the  North 
Central  Association  meeting  in  1928, 


It  seems  fair,  therefore,  to  take  $2,300.- 
00  as  the  basic  value  of  teachers’  salaries 
for  computing  the  value  of  equivalent 
endowment  derived  from  voluntary  free 
service. 

3.  The  fairness  of  this  value  be¬ 
comes  more  convincing  if  we  accept 
the  salary  values  established  by  the 
study  of  bean  Rammelkamp  on  faculty 
training.  He  submits  the  following 
table:  (N.  C.  A.  Quart.  Sept.  1928 — III 
—2.  p.  179) 


Full-Time  Full-Time  Full-Time  Full-Time 


Profs.  Assoc.  Profs.  Assist.  Profs.  Instructors 

Average  minimum  salary  .  .$2,692.60  $2,467.92  $2,049.04  $1,571.94 

Average  maximum  salary  .  3,960.15  3,167.14  2,760.00  2,270.08 

Average  salary  .  3,280.47  2,829.67  2,388.21  1,915.47 


give  the  “Average  salary  of  teachers  for 
groups  of  accredited  institutions,  classi¬ 
fied  upon  the  basis  of  endowment  in¬ 
come  1925-26.”  These  figures  are  sup¬ 
plied  for  32  accredited  institutions  and 
the  average  salary  of  teachers  is  $2,464.- 
00.  They  divide  their  thirty-two  insti¬ 
tutions  into  three  groups ;  eight  with  the 
largest  endowment  income,  eight  with 
the  smallest  endowment  income,  and  six¬ 
teen  with  medium  endowment  incomes, 
and  they  supply  figures  for  teachers’ 
salaries  for  each  of  these  groups  in  re¬ 
lation  to  (a)  total  endowment  income, 

(b)  endowment  income  per  student,  and 

(c)  percentage  of  income  from  endow¬ 
ment. 

Taking  in  each  case  the  middle  group 
of  sixteen  institutions,  we  obtain  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures : 

Sixteen  institutions  constituting  the  middle 


group : 

.\verage 

Teachers’ 

Salaries 

(a)  When  classified  upon  the  basis 

of  cndottment  income  _ $2,283.00 

(b)  When  classified  upon  the  basis 

of  endowment  income  per  stu¬ 
dent  .  2,352.00 

(c)  When  classified  upon  the  basis 

of  percentage  of  income  re¬ 
ceived  from  endowment -  2,263.00 

The  average  of  the  average  salary  of 
teachers  computed  on  this  three  fold 
basis  . 2,299.00 


It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  basic 
value  as  here  recommended  is  somewhat 
below  the  average  salary  of  full-time 
assistant  professors  and  just  slightly 
above  the  average  maximum  salary  of 
full-time  instructors  as  found  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Rammelkamp  in  his  study  of  the 
fifty-eight  representative  universities  and 
colleges. 

4.  The  value  $2,300.00  as  a  basic 
salary  value  is  still  below  the  average 
salary  values  of  median  institutions  as 
determined  by  a  study  of  the  educational 
and  financial  data  for  twenty-nine  col¬ 
leges  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  and  submitted  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  1928  by  Reeves  and  Russell.  In 
this  report  the  average  salary  of  full¬ 
time  faculty  members  for  the  lowest  in¬ 
stitution  was  given  as  $1,910.00,  for  the 
highest  institution  as  $3,426.00,  and  for 
the  median  institution  as  $2,408.00. 

APPENDIX  B 

A  Suggested  Method  for  Arriving  at 
A  Basic  Salary  Equivalent  for  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Personnel  and  Other 
Officials  and  Employees 
1.  In  arriving  at  a  basic  salary  value 
for  full-time  presidents  of  the  colleges 
of  which  there  is  question  in  this  report 
a  minimum  of  $5,000.00  should  be  ac¬ 
ceptable.  This  figure  is  based  upon  a 
salary  double  that  of  the  basic  value  for 
the  full-time  teacher. 
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2.  The  basic  salary  of  Deans  in  these 
institutions  might  be  evaluated  as  ap¬ 
proximately  $4,000.00.  If  the  Dean  in 
addition  to  administrative  duties  acts  also 
as  one  of  the  departmental  directors, 
the  salary  equivalent  might  be  raised  to 
approximately  $5,000.00 

3.  The  basic  salary  for  librarians 
should  be  $2,500.00,  according  to  a  fig¬ 
ure  derived  from  the  statistics  published 
in  a  late  number  of  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association  Bulletin. 

4.  The  basic  salary  equivalent  for  as¬ 


sistants  to  the  various  administrative 
officers  can  be  fairly  arrived  at  by  es¬ 
timating  them  at  between  40%  and  75% 
of  the  salary  equivalents  of  the  officials 
whom  they  are  assisting. 

5.  The  basic  salary  equivalent  of  per¬ 
sons  doing  the  work  of  building  super¬ 
visors,  janitors,  etc.,  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  geographical  location  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  and  the  type  of  service  rendered. 
It  is  recommended  that  in  each  case  the 
examiner  of  the  institution  arrive  at  a 
fair  equivalent  by  questioning. 
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Report  on  the  Academic  Equivalents  in  Meet¬ 
ing  North  Central  Standards  for  Teacher 
Training  of  Curricula  Preparatory 
to  the  Catholic  Priesthood, 

Secular  and  Religious 

Preliminary  Committee  Report 


1.  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  Institutions  of 
Higher  Learning  of  the  North 
Central  Association,  a  Committee 
was  appointed  to  study  the  financial 
standards  for  Catholic  Institutions. 
In  the  instructions  received  from 
Dr.  Zook  the  Committee  was  asked 
to  undertake  the  additional  duty  of 
“attempting  to  set  up  equivalents  for 
training  received  by  the  members  of 
the  various  Catholic  Orders.”  Dr. 
Zook  says: — “For  instance,  I  have 
great  difficulty  in  evaluating  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  many  Catholic  institutions 
where  individuals  have  perhaps  only 
the  M.  A.  degree,  but  are  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Jesuit  Order.” 

2.  In  his  letter  to  Dr.  Hughes  of  Nov¬ 
ember  28th,  Dr.  Zook  wrote  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “You  mention  also  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Jesuit  Order.  If  you 
find  it  possible  to  consider  the  other 
Catholic  orders  also,  I  will  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  At  present  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  how  to  evaluate 
the  faculty  where  much  of  their 
training  has  consisted  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  for  membership  in  a  re¬ 
ligious  order.  I  believe  that  my  pre¬ 
vious  letters  explain  this  phase  of 
the  question  more  fully.” 

It  was  explained  to  the  Committee 
by  Dr.  Hughes  that  the  inquiries  of 
Dr.  Zook  applied  also  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Secular  Clergy,  who  are 
conducting  colleges. 

3.  The  Committee  discussed  this  ques¬ 


tion  at  the  meeting  held  in  Chicago 
on  January  7th,  1929. 

4.  The  Committee  agreed  to  proceed  as 
follows : 

a.  A  representative  of  the  Jesuit 
Schools  is  to  be  asked  to  draw  up 
a  statement  of  the  training  ^ven 
in  his  Order  and,  on  the  basis  of 
this  summary,  to  present  recom- 
comendations  for  the  evaluation 
of  degrees  and  equivalents  to 
meet  the  North  Central  Stand¬ 
ards. 

b.  This  summary  of  Jesuit  training, 
together  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions,  is  to  be  submitted  as  a 
sample  statement  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  other  Religious  Orders 
controlling  schools  which  have 
sought  or  might  expect  to  seek 
accrediting  by  the  North  Central 
Association,  with  the  request  that 
a  statement  similar  to  the  one 
presented  by  the  Jesuit  Order  be 
prepared  for  their  own  Order. 

c.  This  request  is  to  be  sent  to  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  following  Re¬ 
ligious  Orders  of  Men,  since 
these  control  schools  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  as  follows : 

To  the  Secular  Clergy  of 

Columbia  College,  Dubuque, 
Iowa 

St.  Ambrose  College,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa 

Mt.  St.  Charles  College,  He¬ 
lena,  Montana. 
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To  the  Benedictines 
St.  Benedict’s  College 
To  the  Brothers  of  Mary 
Dayton  University 
To  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Cross 
Notre  Dame  University 
College  of  St.  Thomas 
To  the  Congregation  of  the  Mis¬ 
sions 

DePaul  University 
To  the  Jesuits 
Creighton  University 
John  Carroll  University 
Loyola  University 
Marquette  University 
St.  ijjuis  University 
St.  Maty’s  College 
St.  Xavier’s  College 
Regis  College. 

d.  After  receiving  the  answers  the 
Committee  determined  to  be  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  character  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  accumulated  before  mak¬ 
ing  its  report  to  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  at  the  March 
meeting  in  1929. 

5.  The  determinations  of  the  Committee 
as  stated  in  4  a.  b,  and  c,  were  car¬ 
ried  out  and  on  February  21st  a 


summary  of  Jesuit  Training  was 
sent,  together  with  a  covering  letter, 
to  the  various  members  of  the  Sec¬ 
ular  Clergy  and  of  the  Religious 
Orders  mentioned  in  4  c. 

6.  Extensive  replies  were  received  from 
all  of  them  but  uniformly  the  cor¬ 
respondents  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  importance  of  the  matter 
demands  the  deference  of  a  final  re¬ 
port.  It  may  be  said  as  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  statement  that  there  is  fair  un¬ 
animity  of  opinion  regarding  the  re¬ 
commendations  which  should  finally 
be  made  by  the  Committee. 

7.  In  view  of  the  wishes  of  practically 
all  of  the  parties  interested,  the 
Committee  recommends  its  own  con¬ 
tinuance  for  another  year,  at  which 
time  a  final  report  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of 
Higher  Learning  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  M.  HUGHES 
Chairman 

.\lphonse  M.  Schwitalla,  S.  S. 

\Vm.  F.  Cunningham,  C.  S.  C. 
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Evening  and  Other  Part-time  Education 

A  Committee  Report 


As  is  well  known  to  every  person  in 
this  audience,  the  movement  for  adult 
education  has  been  spreading  rapidly  over 
the  country.  The  sharp  line  of  separa¬ 
tion  which  used  to  exist  between  the 
school  days  of  an  individual  and  his 
later  work  in  life  is  growing  less  dis¬ 
tinct  all  the  time.  We  now  recognize 
more  clearly  than  formerly  the  virtue  of 
bringing  the  student  in  college  in  close 
practical  contact  with  the  professional 
or  technical  work  which  he  expects  to 
follow  after  graduation.  Witness  the  co¬ 
operative  engineering  courses,  practice 
teaching  provisions,  and  the  clinical 
facilities  for  doctors  and  dentists  as 
evidences  of  this  tendency.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  person  who  has  left 
the  school  or  college  curriculum  and  is 
engaged  in  some  regular  employment  but 
who  wishes  to  advance  in  his  profession 
or  in  his  ability  to  take  his  place  more 
effectively  in  society  at  large  now  real¬ 
izes  that  he  must  continue  his  education 
at  the  point  where  he  left  off.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
usual  for  those  who  are  employed  at 
some  useful  service  during  the  day  to 
study  at  night  and  to  attend  some  or¬ 
ganized  evening  or  extension  class  or  to 
do  their  class  assignments  by  corre¬ 
spondence. 

To  the  credit  of  the  colleges  and  the 
universities  be  it  said  that  they  were 
among  the  first  educational  agencies  to 
recognize  their  obligations  to  the  part- 
time  students  who  desired  to  continue 
their  education.  Even  yet,  many  higher 
institutions  hold  themselves  consider¬ 
ably  aloof  from  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  located  and  prefer  a  cos- 
mojwhtan  student  body  of  regpilar  stu¬ 
dents  rather  than  to  offer  their  facilities 
in  the  evening  or  at  other  times  to  earn¬ 
est,  part-time  students  who  wish  to  im¬ 
prove  themselves.  This  situation  is 
rapidly  passing,  however,  and  now  it  is 


no  unusual  thing,  especially  in  our  urban 
centers,  to  see  the  colleg^e  buildings  all 
aglow  at  night,  and  throngs  of  busy 
students  passing  from  one  class  room  to 
another  just  as  naturally  as  do  the  so- 
called  regular  students  in  the  day-time. 
It  is  a  great  work,  and  we  are  only  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  its  ultimate  possibilities 
in  the  future  development  of  educa¬ 
tional  policies  and  national  welfare! 

Commendable  as  is  the  impetus  be¬ 
hind  this  movement  and  the  generous  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  colleges  to  meet  the  needs 
of  these  students,  it  seems  possible  and 
even  likely  that  we  have  so  far  taken 
care  of  it  largely  or  entirely  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  our  regular  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  w’ork.  The  question,  therefore, 
arises  as  to  whether  the  work  for  these 
part-time  students  for  college  credit  is 
on  the  same  level  of  performance  as  is 
true  of  the  so-called  regular  college 
work ;  whether  we  are  not  gpving  the 
part-time  students  what  is  left  over  and 
making  them  pay  liberally  for  it ;  and 
finally,  whether  the  growing  amount  of 
instruction  for  part-time  students,  with¬ 
out  adequate  provision  for  it,  may  not 
be  interfering  with  the  standards  of 
work  otherwise  possible  in  the  regular 
sessions.  If  the  instruction  of  part-time 
students  is  equally  valuable  as  that  for 
full-time  students —  and  it  certainly  is — 
w’e  should  offer  them  equal  facilities  and 
standards  of  work  in  a  manner  so  as  to 
maintain,  without  question,  proper 
standards  for  the  regular  students. 

M  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Higher  Institutions  of  the  North 
Central  Association  two  years  ago  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted: 

“Voted  to  appoint  a  committee  to  re¬ 
port  under  what  conditions  an  accredited 
institution  may  operate  a  night  branch  or 
separate  branch,  apart  from  its  regular 
day-time  college  work,  without  jeopard¬ 
izing  its  standing.” 
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Much  as  we  regretted  to  trouble  the 
institutions,  it  seemed  quite  impossible 
to  make  a  report  without  more  com¬ 
plete  and  later  information  than  was 
available.  Consequently  the  Committee 
on  Evening  and  Extension  Education 
sent  the  inevitable  questionnaire  to  all 
the  institutions  accredited  by  the  associa¬ 
tion,  which  covers  20  states  in  the  Middle 
and  South  West.  Reports  were  received 
from  58  colleges  and  universities  (24 
public  and  34  private),  4  junior  colleges ; 
and  24  teacher  training  institutions ; 
total  86.  Reference  to  the  regular  tri¬ 
ennial  statistics  secured  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  indicates  that  in  all  but  a  few 
instances  the  remaining  institutions  do 
not  offer  evening,  extension,  or  cor¬ 
respondence  work.  It  is  believed,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  present  study  is  not  only 
representative  but  that  it  includes  all  but 
a  small  porportion  of  the  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  classes  of  this  character  in 
the  North  Central  area. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  evening, 
extension  and  correspondence  study  is 
attested  to  by  the  fact  that  the  enroll¬ 
ments  in  nearly  all  these  forms  of  sup¬ 
plementary  education  have  grown  rapidly 
in  recent  years,  especially  the  evening, 
late  afternoon,  and  Saturday  morning 
classes  for  part-time  students  which,  in 
two  years.  1924-25  to  1926-27,  increased 
from  32,578  to  43,502,  or  34%.  (See 
Table  I).  Of  the  students  reported  for 
the  year  1926-27,  72%  were  enrolled  in 
the  colleges  and  universities.  7.4%  in 
the  junior  colleges,  and  20.6%  in  the 
teacher  training  institutions. 

Another  interesting  situation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  evening,  late  afternoon  and 
Saturday  morning  classes  is  the  com¬ 
parison  in  growth  between  publicly  con¬ 
trolled  and  privately  controlled  institu¬ 
tions  respectively.  The  former  increased 
in  enrollment  during  the%e  two  years 
from  18.070  to  24.775,  or  37%,  while 
the  later  gained  29%,  14,508  to  18,727. 
The  publicly  controlled  institutions, 
therefore,  state  and  municipal,  seem  to  be 
developing  this  type  of  work  with 
greater  vigor  than  the  others.  There 
are,  however,  several  outstanding  ex¬ 
amples  of  state  universities  in  the  terri¬ 


tory  which  are  all  but  neglecting  this 
very  important  field  of  service. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
extension  classes  off  the  campus  in¬ 
creased  from  22,688  in  1924-25  to  23,- 
479  in  1926-27,  or  3.5%.  Of  the  stu¬ 
dents  reported  for  1926-27,  58.4  were 
enrolled  in  the  colleges  and  universities, 
and  41.2%  in  the  teacher  training  in¬ 
stitutions.  There  was  an  insignificant 
enrollment  in  the  junior  colleges, 
(.08%).  Likewise  correspondence  study 
students  during  the  same  two  years  in¬ 
creased  from  31,210  to  36,273,  or  16.2%. 
Of  the  students  reported  for  1926-27, 
76.7  %  were  enrolled  in  the  colleges  and 
universities,  and  23.3%  in  the  teacher 
training  institutions.  The  junior  col¬ 
leges  enrolled  no  correspondence  stu¬ 
dents. 

These  facts  seem  to  justify  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  correspondence  work  and 
extension  classes  away  from  the  college 
or  university  campus  were  developed 
prior  to,  and  w'ith  greater  vigor  than, 
evening  or  Saturday  morning  classes  on 
the  campus  itself,  and  that  now  institu¬ 
tions,  especially  those  located  in  centers 
of  population,  are  realizing  that  their 
best  opportunities  for  serving  part-time 
students  are  right  at  home  in  their  own 
class  rooms.  Hence,  the  remarkable  in¬ 
crease  in  evening  and  Saturday  morning 
enrollment  in  a  period  of  only  two  years 
as  compared  to  that  for  other  fields  of 
part-time  education.  Even  now,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  state  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  which  engage  in  a  considerable 
program  of  correspondence  study  and 
extension  class  work  in  centers  located 
away  from  the  university  campus  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  evening  school  work  at 
their  ver\’  doors.  All  this  is  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
evening  school  offers  the  best  opportunity 
to  reach  or  exceed  the  standard  of  work 
accomplished  in  the  regular  day  session. 

One  of  the  interesting  facts  revealed 
by  this  study  is  that  the  income  received 
from  students  for  evening,  extension, 
and  correspondence  study  is  consider¬ 
ably  in  excess  of  the  amount  paid  out  in 
salaries  for  instruction.  For  the  year 
1926-27,  44  higher  institutions,  includ- 
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ing  colleges,  junior  colleges,  and  teacher 
training  institutions,  received  a  larger  in¬ 
come  from  part-time  students  than  they 
expended  for  instruction;  two  received 
the  same  amount,  and  13  stated  that  they 
expended  more  for  instruction  than  they 
received  from  student  fees.  The  total 
amount  received  from  student  fees  for 
part-time  instruction  in  1926-27  was  $1,- 
334,690,  or  42.7  %  more  than  the  amount 
paid  out  for  instruction;  namely,  $935,- 
545.  (See  Table  II).  There  are,  of 
course,  two  factors  which  modify  this 
situation ;  namely,  the  expenditures  do 
not  include  overhead  and  administration, 
and  in  a  few  instances  the  expenditures 
for  part-time  work  are  low  because  the 
regular  salaries  cover  both  regular  and 
part-time  instruction.  Nevertheless  it 
seems  clear  that  the  evening,  late  after¬ 
noon,  Saturday  morning,  extension,  and 
correspondence  study  work  is  more  than 
paying  its  expenses ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
not  a  burden  on,  but  rather  a  help  to, 
the  regular  sources  of  income.  Whether 
this  is  entirely  a  defensible  situation  I 
very  much  doubt.  Exactly  why  the  part- 
time,  evening  or  extension  class  students, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  not 
financially  able  to  go  to  college  regularly, 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  entire 
expenses  and  more  of  what  little  col¬ 
lege  education  they  can  get  is  not  at  all 
clear.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  more 
commendable  to  recognize  the  obliga¬ 
tion  we  have  to  expend  a  part  of  our 
income  from  endowments  and  taxation 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  body  of  serious  minded  students. 

In  order  to  get  at  the  problem  which 
had  been  assigned  to  us,  it  occurred  to 
the  committee  that  it  would  be  desirable, 
wherever  possible,  to  compare  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  instruction  for  part- 
time  students  is  given  with  that  which 
obtains  for  the  regular  full-time  students. 
In  that  way  we  hoped  to  arrive  at  some 
conclusions  as  to  whether  the  part-time 
students  were  securing  their  class  work 
for  college  credit  under  more  favorable 
or  less  favorable  conditions  than  the 
regular  students. 


Preparation  of  Students 

One  obvious  matter  of  importance  was 
to  compare  the  academic  preparation  of 
the  part-time  students  with  the  regular 
students.  As  is  well  known,  it  is  the 
custom  for  colleges  and  universities 
to  waive  the  regular  entrance  require¬ 
ments  for  special  students  21  years  of 
age  or  over,  who  are  not  candidates  for 
degrees.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  part- 
time  students  included  in  this  study  fall 
under  the  classification  of  special  stu¬ 
dents.  Assuming  that  practically  100% 
of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  regular 
curricula  are  high  school  graduates  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  of  the  part-time 
students  enrolled  for  college  credit,  89% 
(29,280  out  of  32,724)  of  the  part-time 
evening,  late  afternoon  and  Saturday 
morning  students,  78%  (16,187  out  of 
20,786)  of  the  extension  students  off  the 
campus,  and  91  %  (23,448  out  of  25,874) 
of  the  correspondence  study  students  in 
1926-1927  were  estimated  to  be  high 
school  graduates.  (See  Table  III). 
From  these  figures  it  is  obvious  that  the 
academic  preparation  of  all  types  of 
part-time  students,  particularly  the  ex¬ 
tension  students  is  not  equivalent  to  that 
required  of  the  regular  students.  In  view 
of  the  greater  maturity  of  the  part-time 
students,  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
any  damage  is  being  done  to  academic 
standards  unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  the 
extension  classes  held  off  the  campus. 
This  situation  may  bear  some  further 
scrutiny. 

Size  of  Classes 

Another  easy  comparison  between  the 
two  types  of  enrollment  is  in  connection 
with  the  size  of  classes.  (See  Table  IV) 
The  triennial  statistics  gathered  by  the 
North  Central  Association  show  that  for 
the  colleges  and  universities  83.9%  of 
the  classes  comply  with  the  standard  of 
30  students  or  less  in  number.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  77.1  %  of  the  evening, 
late  afternoon  and  Saturday  morning 
classes  held  on  the  campus  of  these  in- 
.stitutions  comply  with  the  standard. 
However,  85.6%  of  the  extension  classes 
enroll  30  students  or  less.  If  there  is 
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any  virtue  m  this  standard,  which  some 
people  doubt,  and  which  the  results  of 
research  so  far  have  been  unable  to 
justify,  the  evidence  is  somewhat  in 
favor  of  the  regular  college  enrollment. 

Hours  of  Instruction 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  ascertain 
whether  the  number  of  hours  of  actual 
instruction  for  a  semester  or  quarter 
hour  of  credit  was  the  same  for  the  part- 
time  students  as  it  is  for  the  regular 
students.  (See  Table  V).  Although 
the  data  are  not  as  extensive  as  might  be 
wished,  the  reports  show  that  29  colleges, 
8  teacher-training  institutions,  and  2  jun¬ 
ior  colleges  require  the  same  number  of 
hours  of  actual  instruction  for  college 
credit  as  for  regular  students,  while  12 
colleges  and  6  teacher  training  institu¬ 
tions.  or  31%  of  the  total,  require  less 
than  the  regular  number  of  hours  of  ac¬ 
tual  instruction  for  college  credit. 

In  case  of  extension  classes,  17  col¬ 
leges  require  the  same  amount  of  actual 
instruction  for  college  credit  as  for  reg¬ 
ular  students.  1 1  less  and  2  more ;  while 
6  teacher  training  institutions  require  the 
same  amount  of  instruction  and  9  less. 

Again  it  appears  clear  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  actual  hours  devoted  to  instruction 
for  college  credit  is  not  so  high  for  the 
part-time  evening  and  extension  stu¬ 
dents  as  it  is  for  the  regular  students. 

Preparation  of  the  Faculty 

Finally  an  attempt  was  made  to  com¬ 
pare  the  preparation  of  the  faculty  for 
the  part-time  evening,  extension  and 
correspondence  study  work  with  that  for 
the  regular  college  w’ork.  For  purposes 
of  brevity  I  shall  use  comparable  data 
for  the  colleges  and  universities  with  that 
for  all  institutions  engaged  in  part-time 
instruction.  (See  Table  VI). 

For  the  regular  instruction  in  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  35.4%  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  hold  the  Ph.  D.  degree  or  the  equiv¬ 
alent;  for  the  part-time  students  26.8%. 
Two  years  of  graduate  training:  colleges 
and  universities,  7.2%  ;  all  part-time  in¬ 
struction  19.6%.  A.  M.  or  equivalent, 
colleges  and  universities :  33.5  %  ;  all 
part-time  instruction,  32.2%.  A.  B.  or 
equivalent :  colleges  and  universities. 


21.5%  ;  all  part-time  instruction,  17.4%. 
Less  than  A.  B. :  colleges,  2.4%;  all 
part-time  instruction,  3.0%. 

The  preparation  of  the  faculty  in  the 
teacher  training  institutions,  both  for  the 
regular  session  and  for  the  part-time 
work,  appears  to  be  lower  than  that  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  staff  in  the  colleges  and 
universities. 

A  summary  of  this  situation  shows 
that  42.6%  of  the  teachers  in  the  regular 
college  work  have  completed  two  or  more 
years  of  graduate  work  above  the  bach¬ 
elor’s  degree,  whereas  46.4%  of  the 
teachers  of  the  part-time  students  have 
done  two  or  more  years  of  graduate 
work.  Obviously  if  academic  prepara¬ 
tion  including  the  Ph.D.  degree  means 
anything,  and  I  am  one  who  believes  it 
does,  the  comparison  is  in  favor  of  the 
part-time  instruction. 

Academic  Rank 

Of  the  total  number  of  teachers  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  evening,  extension,  and  cor¬ 
respondence  study  work.  1339,  or  57%, 
are  of  the  rank  of  assistant  professors 
or  above;  516,  or  22%,  are  regular  in¬ 
structors;  and  514,  or  21%,  are  special 
part-time  instructors  employed  for  this 
work.  (See  Table  VII).  While  it  is 
well  known  that  it  is  frequently  difficult 
to  secure  as  devoted  service  from  part- 
time  instructors,  there  are  some  com¬ 
pensating  advantages.  The  fact  that 
more  than  one-half  of  this  instruction  is 
done  by  regular  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  rank  of  assistant  professor  or 
above  shows  that  evening,  extension,  and 
corresix)ndence  study  work  is  being  done 
largely  by  the  upper  ranks  of  the  faculty. 
In  this  respect  it  compares  very  well  with 
the  situation  in  the  regular  session. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
investigation  related  to  the  basis  of 
salaries  for  part-time  evening  and  ex¬ 
tension  class  work.  Of  the  44  colleges 
and  universities  reporting,  only  11  uni¬ 
formly  include  the  part-time  work  in 
the  regular  salary,  that  is  they  do  not 
pay  extra  salaries  for  the  part-time 
work;  sixteen  others  pursue  both  poli¬ 
cies  ;  and  seventeen  uniformly  compen¬ 
sate  their  teachers  for  the  part-time  work 
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ovec  and  above  their  re^ar  salaries.  In 
the  latter  institutions,  50%  of  the  part- 
time  salaries  for  all  ranks,  assuming  15 
semester  hours  to  be  a  teaching  load, 
were  on  the  basis  of  $1500  or  less;  34% 
on  the  basis  of  $1500  to  $3000;  and  the 
remainder,  16%,  above  $3000.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  part-time  instruction  in  these 
institutions  is  not  being  paid  for  on  as 
high  a  basis  as  the  regular  teaching  load. 
What  effect  this  fact  may  have  on  the 
quality  of  teaching  is  an  interesting 
question.  Personally  I  see  no  reason 
why  any  college  teacher  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  teach  part-time  classes,  some 
of  which  are  located  miles  from  the 
campus,  for  less  than  the  regular  rate  of 
compensation.  I  doubt  very  much  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  a  defensible  condition. 

Another  very  important  portion  of  this 
investigation  relates  to  the  amount  of 
teaching  which  members  of  the  faculty 
undertake  in  the  regular  session  and  in 
evening  or  extension  classes  respectively. 
This  part  of  the  investigation  reveals 
the  degree  to  which  institutions  conform 
to  the  standard  of  a  maximum  of  16 
hours  of  teaching  when  the  classes  of 
part-time  students  are  added  to  their 
regular  teaching  load. 

In  order  to  secure  information  on  this 
question,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  faculty,  who 
were  engaged  in  instructing  part-time 
students.  Replies  were  received  from 
921  such  persons  located  in  44  institu¬ 
tions  ;  657  of  them,  or  71  %  comply  with 
the  North  Central  regulation  and  teach 
16  hours  or  less  per  week,  including  both 
regular  and  part-time  instruction,  while 
254  of  these  teachers,  or  29%,  exceed 
the  number  of  hours  permitted.  Of  this 
latter  number  90  teachers,  or  11%  of 
the  total,  exceed  the  North  Central 
standard  without  including  the  extra 
classes  for  part-time  students  which  they 
hold. 

Among  the  44  institutions  there  are 
actually  18  institutions  in  which  the 
median  number  of  semester  hours  taught 
by  those  members  of  the  faculty  who  in¬ 
struct  part-time  students  exceeds  sixteen 
semester  hours  per  w'eek. 

I  believe  that  anyone  will  admit  that 


this  is  a  serious  situation.  In  fulfilling 
the  obligation  for  the  instruction  of  part- 
time  students  a  number  of  institutions 
are  requiring,  or  strongly  tempting,  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  faculty  to  undertake  addi¬ 
tional  instruction  in  evening  or  extension 
classes  for  extra  compensation,  thus 
making  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
these  members  of  the  faculty  to  keep  up 
with  their  resp)ective  fields  of  work, 
or  to  improve  themselves  through  re¬ 
search  and  advanced  study.  When  one 
adds  all  other  forms  of  extra  service  in 
which  college  teachers  engage,  such  as 
have  been  set  forth  recently  in  the  bulle¬ 
tins  of  the  General  Education  Board  and 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engi¬ 
neering  Education,  the  situation  seems  all 
the  more  serious.  Certainly  if  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  sixteen  semester  hours  of  teaching 
is  sufficient  for  teachers  in  regular  col¬ 
lege  work  it  is  also  sufficient  when  classes 
for  part-time  students  are  included  in 
the  program  of  college  work. 

From  the  evidence  which  has  been  ad¬ 
duced  in  this  report  it  appears  as  if  the 
number  of  part-time  evening,  late  after¬ 
noon.  Saturday  morning,  extension,  and 
correspondence  study  students  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and.  therefore,  is  absorbing 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  energy 
of  the  institutions ;  that  approximately 
75%  of  this  work  is  now  being  done  by 
the  regular  colleges  and  universities ;  and 
that  this  type  of  work  is  more  than  self 
supporting  and  therefore  not  a  drain  on 
the  regular  income  from  endowment  or 
taxation.  A  comparison  of  the  regular 
students  with  the  part-time  students 
shows  that  the  part-time  students  are 
academically  not  so  well  prepared  as  the 
regular  students ;  that  the  classes  of  the 
part-time  students,  except  extension 
classes,  are  larger  than  they  are  in  the 
regular  day  session ;  that  the  amount  of 
actual  hours  of  instruction  is  less  for 
the  part-time  students  than  it  is  for  the 
regular  students ;  but  that  on  the  other 
hand  the  academic  preparation  and  the 
academic  rank  of  the  faculty  which  in¬ 
structs  the  part-time  students  is  equal  to 
or  superior  to  that  of  the  staff  which  in¬ 
structs  the  regular  students.  Exactly 
how  to  evaluate  these  facts  is  a  bit 
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difficult.  There  are  doubtless  improve¬ 
ments  in  instruction  for  part-time  stu¬ 
dents  which  should  be  made  as  speedily 
as  possible;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
measured  by  our  imperfect  standards  of 
today,  we  have  certainly  placed  this  type 
of  instruction  close  to,  if  not  equal  to, 
the  standards  of  instruction  for  regular 
students  in  the  majority  of  institutions. 

*Recommendation8 

The  committee  wishes  to  recommend 
therefore : 

1.  That  all  instruction  for  part-time 
students  enrolled  in  courses  for  college 
credit  at  accredited  higher  institutions  of 
this^  association  be  done  on  the  same  or 
equivalent  standards  as  that  for  students 


♦The  first  Md  third  recommendations  were 
adopted  as  printed.  The  second  was  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“That  the  acceptance  of  an  institution  as  an 
accredited  institution  by  this  Associatio  auto¬ 
matically  accredits  the  work  of  its  courses  for 
college  credit  for  students  in  extension  work 
on  the  same  basis  as  in  the  regular  divisions  of 
the  institution,  provided  that  not  more  than 
thirty  semester  hours  of  extension  work  be 
credited  toward  a  d^ree  and  that  at  least  one 
year  be  spent  in  residence  toward  a  degree.” 


enrolled  in  the  regular  session.  Defic¬ 
iencies  in  this  field  of  work,  as  in  other 
divisions  of  the  institution,  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  sufficient  cause  for  refusal  to 
accredit  an  institution. 

2.  That  the  acceptance  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  as  an  accredited  institution  by  this 
association  automatically  accredits  the 
work  in  its  courses  for  college  credit  for 
part-time  students  on  the  same  basis  as 
in  other  divisions  of  the  institution. 

3.  That  standard  6  be  amended  as 
follows : 

Between  the  words  “teaching  sched¬ 
ules”  and  “exceeding  16  recitation 
hours”  add  the  words  “including  classes 
for  part-time  students.”  The  standard 
would  then  read,  “Teaching  schedules, 
including  classes  for  part-time  students, 
exceeding  16  recitation  hours  or  their 
equivalent  per  week,  per  instructor,  will 
be  interpreted  as  endangering  educational 
efficiency.” 

R.  A.  Kent 

A.  Caswell  Ellis 

George  F.  Zook,  Chairman. 

[The  Tables  accompanying  this  re¬ 
port  are  to  be  found  on  the  following 
pages — pages  243-247.] 
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EVENING  AND  OTHER  PART-TIME  EDUCATION  TABLES 


Table  I.  Enrollment 


A. 

Evening,  etc. — on  Campus 

1924-2S 

192S-2S 

1936-27 

24  Colleges  (Public)  . 

.  9,207 

10,632 

12,587 

34  Colleges  (Private)  . 

.  14,508 

17,045 

18,727 

58  Colleges  (Total)  . 

.  23,715 

27,677 

31,314 

4  Junior  Colleges  . . 

.  3,092 

3,145 

3,214 

24  Teacher  Training  Institutions  . 

. .  5,771 

6,761 

8,974 

86  Total  . 

.  32,578 

37,583 

43,502 

B. 

Extension — off  Campus 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1936-27 

24  Colleges  (Public)  . 

.  3,639 

7,918 

6,360 

34  Colleges  (Private)  . 

.  6,259 

7,103 

7,420 

58  Colleges  (Total)  . 

. . .  9,898 

15,021 

13,708 

4  Junior  Colleges  . 

.  0 

0 

19 

24  Teacher  Training  Institutions . 

.  12,790 

10,922 

9,680 

86  Total  . 

.  22,688 

25,943 

23,479 

C. 

Correspondence  Study 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1936-27 

24  (Colleges  (Public)  . 

. 15,572 

16,896 

19,173 

34  Colleges  (Private)  . 

.  7,498 

8,472 

8,631 

58  Colleges  (Total)  . 

.  23,070 

25,370 

27,804 

4  Junior  Colleges  . 

.  0 

0 

0 

24  Teacher  Training  Institutions  .. 

.  8,140 

8,974 

8,469 

86  Total  . 

. 31,210 

34,344 

36,273 

Table  II.  Income  from  Fees  and  Expenditures  for  Instruction,  1927 


Fees 

Expenditure  for 
Instruction* 

%  F.xcess 

20  Colleges  (Public)  . . 

. $399,296.62 

$324,028.59 

23.2 

21  Colleges  (Private)  . 

.  664,674.61 

436,351.98 

52.3 

41  Colleges  (Total)  . 

. $1,063,971.13 

$760,380.57 

39.9 

2  Junior  Colleges  . . . 

.  43,665.00 

27,450.50 

59.0 

16  Teacher  Training  Institutions  .. 

_  227,054.30 

147,714.31 

53.0 

59  Total 


.41,334.690.43 


$935,545.38 


43.7 
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Table  111.  Enrollment  for  College  Credit,  1926-27 


A. 

Evening,  etc.^-on  Campus 

Hixh  School 

Not  High  School 

Grads. 

% 

Grsds. 

% 

Colleges  (Public)  . 

. .  5,368 

83.0 

1,120 

17.0 

Colleges  (Private)  . 

.  15,697 

87.0 

2,267 

13.0 

Colleges  (Total)  . 

. 21,065 

86.0 

3,387 

14.0 

Junior  Colleges  . 

.  650 

94.0 

44 

6.0 

Teacher  Training  Institutions . 

.  7,565 

99.8 

13 

0.2 

Total  . 

. .  29,280 

89.0 

3,444 

11.0 

B. 

Extension  Classes 

High  School 

Not  High  School 

Gr&ds. 

% 

Grad*. 

% 

Colleges  (Public)  . 

.  7,409 

63.0 

4.278 

37.0 

Colleges  (Private)  . 

.  3,448 

98.0 

55 

2.0 

Colleges  (Total)  . 

.  10,857 

71.0 

4,333 

29.0 

Junior  Colleges  . . 

.  19 

100.0 

Teacher  Training  Institutions  . 

.  5,311 

95.0 

’(.6 

5.0 

Total  . 

.  16,187 

78.0 

4,599 

22.0 

•The  expenditure  figures  do  not 

include  overhead. 

usually 

about  one-third  the 

cost  of 

instruction,  nor  do  they  include  expenditures  for  salaries  at  some  of  those  institutions  in  which 
the  compensation  for  part-time  instruction  is  a  part  of  the  regular  salary. 

C.  Correspondence  Study 


High  School 
Grads. 

% 

Not  High  School 

Grads.  % 

Colleges  (Public)  . 

.  10,317 

81.0 

2,343 

19.0 

Colleges  (Private)  . 

.  8,151 

100.0 

Colleges  (Total)  . 

.  18,468 

89.0 

2,343 

11.0 

Junior  Colleges  . 

_ 

— 

Teacher  Training  Institutions  . 

.  4,980 

98.0 

83 

2.0 

Total  . 

.  23,448 

91.0 

2,426 

9.0 

D. 

Regular  Session 

%  of 

Students  Total  No.  of 

No.  of 

%  of 

Total  No.  of 

Admitted 

New  Students 

Institutions 

Institutions 

1.  Meeting  Standards : 

With  15  units  as  required  . . . 

.....  68,367 

94.5 

163 

100.0 

2.  Not  Meeting  Standards: 

a.  With  14  units  . 

.  1,047 

1.4 

80 

49.1 

b.  With  13  units  . . 

.  161 

.2 

31 

19.0 

c.  With  less  than  13  units  _ 

.  142 

2 

20 

12.3 

Total  regular  students  not 
meeting  standards  _ 

.....  1,350 

1.9 

83 

50.9 

d.  Special  students  . . . 

.  2,631 

3.6 

115 

70.6 

Total  all  students  (including 
specials)  not  meeting  stand¬ 
ards  .  3,965 

5.5 

129 

79.1 

Total  . . 

.  72,348 

■ 

163 

' 
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Table  IV — Continued 
C.  Regular  Day  SeMion 
TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  CLASSES— 30,839 

A.  Number  of  classes  meeting  North  Central  Association  Standards . 25,880 

1.  Number  of  classes  with  1-5  students  .  3,718 

2.  Number  of  classes  with  6-10  students  . . 4,319 

3.  Number  of  classes  with  11-20  students  . 8,571 

4.  Number  of  classes  with  21-30  students  .  9,272 

B.  Number  of  classes  not  meeting  North  Central  Standards .  4,959 

1.  Number  of  classes  with  31-40  students  .  3,171 

2.  Number  of  classes  with  41-50  students  .  890 

3.  Number  of  classes  with  51-60  students  .  381 

4.  Number  of  classes  with  over  60  students  . . .  517 


Per 

Ceat 

83.9 

12.1 

14.0 

27.7 

30.1 

16.1 
10.2 
2.9 
1.3 
1.7 


Table  V.  Hours  of  Instruction 

A.  Evening 

Education 

Colleges 

Colleges 

(Public)  . 

(Private)  .... 

No.  of  Inst*. 
Requiring  Less  Than 
Reg.  Day  Session 

.  3 

.  9 

No.  of  Insts. 
Requiring  Same 
as  Day  Session 

12 

17 

No.  of  Insts. 
Requiring  More  Than 
Reg.  Day  Session 

0 

0 

Colleges 

(Total)  . 

.  12 

29 

0 

Junior  Colleges  .  — 

Teacher  Training  Institutions  ..  6 

2 

8 

0 

0 

Total  . 

.  18 

39 

1 

B.  Extension 

Classes 

No.  of  Insts. 

No.  of  Insts. 

No.  of  Insts. 

Requiring  Less  Than 

Requiring  Same 

Requiring  More  Than 

Reg.  Day  Session 

as  Reg.  Day  Session 

Reg.  Day  Session 

(Tolleges 

(Public)  . 

3 

12 

2 

Colleges 

(Private)  . 

8 

5 

Colleges 

(Total)  . 

11 

17 

2 

Junior  Colleges  . . . 

1 

Teacher  Training  Institutions 

9 

6 
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Table  VI.  Preparation  of  Faculty 
A.  Regular  Seuion 


Ph.  D. 

2  Years 

M.  A. 

A.  B. 

Less 

or 

Graduate 

or 

or 

than 

Equiv. 

Work 

Equiv. 

Equiv. 

A.  B. 

Colleges  and  Universities  — . — 

.  3.452 

705 

3.273 

2,093 

233 

35.4% 

7.2% 

33.5% 

21.5% 

2.4% 

B.  I 

Part-time 

Ph.  D. 

2  Years 

M.  A. 

A.  B. 

Lest 

or 

Graduate 

or 

or 

than 

Equiv. 

Work 

Equiv. 

Equiv. 

A.  B. 

Colleges  (Public)  . . 

263 

171 

281 

105 

7 

31.8% 

20.7% 

34.0% 

12.7% 

S% 

Colleges  (Private)  . 

233 

no 

248 

130 

45 

30.4% 

14.3% 

32.4% 

17.  % 

5.9% 

Colleges  (Total)  . 

496 

281 

529 

235 

52 

31.1% 

17.7% 

33.1% 

14.8% 

3.3% 

Junior  Colleges  . . 

13 

9 

9 

3 

0 

38.2% 

26.5% 

26.5% 

8.8% 

.0% 

Teacher  Training  Institutions . 

102 

158 

219 

160 

16 

15.6% 

24.1% 

33.5% 

24.4% 

2.4% 

Total  . . 

611 

448 

757 

398 

68 

26.8% 

19.6% 

33.2% 

17.4% 

3.0% 

Table  VII.  Academic  Rank 


A.  Regular  Sesaion 


Heads  of 
Departments 

Ass’t  Profs, 
and  Above 

Instructors 

Part-time 
(All  Ranks) 

0>lleges  and  Universities  _ 

. .  2,779 

6,568 

2,407 

781 

67% 

25% 

8% 

B.  Part- 

'time 

Heads  of 

Ass’t  Profs. 

Part-time 

Departments 

and  Above 

Instructors 

(All  Ranks) 

(Colleges— Public  . . 

_  224 

507 

171 

172 

Colleges — Private  . . . 

_  207 

452 

261 

183 

Collies — ^Total  . . . 

.  431 

959 

432 

355 

Junior  Colleges  . . . 

5 

5 

29 

1 

Teacher  Training  Institutions . 

.  123 

375 

55 

158 

Total  . . . . 

.  559 

1,339 

516 

514 

57% 

22% 

21% 
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Preliminary  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Library  Standards  for  Higher 
Institutions 


Members  of  the  Association  will  recall 
that  the  present  standards  of  this  body 
relating  to  college  libraries  cover  the 
following  points : 

1.  There  are  to  be  at  least  8000  “live, 
well-distributed  volumes  exclusive  of 
public  documents,  bearing  specifically 
upon  the  subjects  taught.” 

2.  There  is  to  be  a  definite  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  purchase  of  new 
hooks  and  current  periodicals.  A  min¬ 
imum  of  five  dollars  per  student  is  sug¬ 
gested. 

3.  The  library  is  to  be  “profession¬ 
ally  administered.” 

The  committee  at  the  one  meeting 
which  has  been  held  decided  that  it  would 
undertake  studies  that  might  furnish 
data  regarding  the  adequacy  of  these 
standards.  These  data  provide  bases 
for: 

1.  A  more  specific  interpretation  of 
the  present  standards. 

2.  Adequate  standards  if  the  exist¬ 
ing  ones  were  found  to  be  deficient. 

The  committee  decided  for  the  present 
to  devote  its  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  the  problems  of  the  college  library  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  univers¬ 
ity.  This  decision  was  based  on  two  con¬ 
siderations  : 

1.  The  belief  that  such  help  as  might 
he  given  by  a  set  of  standards  would 
mean  much  more  to  the  colleges  than  to 
the  universities  in  the  Association. 

2.  The  fact  that  standards  that  are 
highly  .satisfactory  for  a  college  may  be 
quite  inadequate  for  a  university  with 
its  graduate  and  professional  schools. 

The  committee  made  a  still  further 
temporary  delimitation  of  its  problems. 
Instead  of  undertaking  a  study  of  all 
phases  of  the  library  and  its  administra¬ 
tion  it  decided  to  concentrate  on  library 
personnel  and  the  question  of  what  con¬ 


stitutes,  in  terms  of  printed  resources, 
an  adequate  college  library. 

The  data  collected  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  personnel  should  make  it 
|X)ssible  for  your  committee  to  make 
specific  suggestions  regarding  the  con¬ 
ditions  essential  for  the  professional  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  library.  The  forms 
for  this  phase  of  the  study  have  been 
prepared  and  the  data  will  be  collected 
during  the  present  academic  year. 

To  define  a  library  in  terms  of  the 
adequacy  of  its  printed  resources  is  an 
undertaking  that  will  require  much  more 
time  and  work  than  may  at  first  be 
realized.  The  lack  of  any  basis  for  the 
present  standard  as  expressed  in  volumes 
has  been  very  effectively  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Robertson  of  the  National  Council 
on  Education.  Were  one  disposed  to 
defend  such  a  standard  a  careful  reading 
of  his  recent  article  would,  I  am  certain, 
convince  him  of  the  weakness  of  his  po¬ 
sition. 

In  attacking  this  phase  of  its  task  the 
committee  has  gone  on  the  assumption 
that  the  functions  of  the  college  library 
are  determined  in  the  main  by  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  which  it  is  a  part.  In  spite 
of  the  differences  in  the  objectives  of  col¬ 
leges  the  following  appear  under  present 
conditions  to  be  fairly  clearly  defined 
functions  of  college  libraries: 

I.  To  meet  the  study  needs  of  an 
undergraduate  student  body  in  so  far  as 
these  needs  are  not  met  through  the 
textbook,  the  lecture,  and  the  laboratory. 

The  textbook  is  a  less  conspicuous 
factor  in  college  teaching  than  it  was  a 
generation  ago.  In  most  departments 
of  knowledge  the  trend  has  been  from 
the  use  of  one  or  a  few  books  to  the  use 
of  many.  More  recently  there  has  been 
also  some  reaction  against  the  excessive 
use  of  the  lecture  method.  At  present 
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there  appears  to  be  a  very  definite  move¬ 
ment  looking  toward  a  greater  degree  of 
individualization  of  instruction,  at  least 
on  the  senior  college  levels.  These  three 
changes  have  made  and  are  continuing 
to  make  new  demands  on  the  library. 
These  new  demands  are  manifest  in  such 
forms  as : 

a.  Large  use  of  assigned  readings  in 
reserved  books. 

1).  Extensive  use  of  books  for  more 
general  reading  than  is  represented 
by  the  definite  prescription  of  re¬ 
served  books. 

c.  Resources  for  such  forms  of  in¬ 
dividual  instruction  as  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  honors  courses,  reading 
for  honors,  reduction  in  the  a- 
mount  of  formal  instruction  and 
increased  emphasis  on  independ¬ 
ent  work. 

II.  To  meet  the  study  needs  of  the 
instructional  and  library  staffs.  The 
printed  resources  necessary  for  this  pur- 
|K)se  are  properly  a  charge  against  the 
institution.  The  salaries  of  the  members 
of  the  staffs  are  not  adequate  for  the 
purchase  of  all  of  these  materials  from 
personal  funds,  and  they  are  necessary 
for  a  satisfactory  discharge  of  their 
professional  responsibilities. 

III.  To  develop  the  general  reading 
interests  of  the  student  body.  The 
period  of  college  study  should  be  one 
in  which  students  extend  the  range  and 
the  amount  of  their  general  reading.  It 
may  well  be  that  this  is  a  function  of  the 
library  in  which  the  library  staff  will 
have  to  take  almost  complete,  if  not 
complete,  responsibility.  There  is  a 
genuine  danger  that  this  purpose  will 
be  lost  to  view  under  the  pressure  of 


required  readings  of  the  modern  col¬ 
lege. 

The  committee  has  undertaken  to  de¬ 
termine  what  printed  resources  are 
necessary  for  the  realization  of  these 
objectives.  This  phase  is  but  little  more 
than  started.  A  tentative  list  of  the 
general  reference  works  that  a  college 
library  should  possess  has  been  prepared. 
Minimum  lists  are  being  prepared  in 
the  fields  of  sociology  and  economics. 
When  these  tentative  lists  have  been 
prepared  a  number  of  librarians,  in 
schools  where  these  two  subjects  appear 
in  the  program  of  studies,  will  be  asked 
to  check  the  holdings  of  their  institu¬ 
tions  against  these  lists.  This  will  gpve 
the  committee  some  basis  for  conclu¬ 
sions  regarding  the  value  of  such  lists. 

Evidently  an  undertaking  of  this 
character  covering  the  departments  of 
knowledge  commonly  represented  in  col¬ 
leges  of  liberal  arts  will  require  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  time.  The  commit¬ 
tee  believes  it  a  worth  while  venture  as 
it  will  eventually  give  a  more  or  less 
scientific  answer  to  the  following  prob¬ 
lems  : 

1.  Disregarding  duplications,  what 
should  be  the  size  of  the  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege  library? 

2.  What  constitutes  a  proper  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  holdings  ? 

3.  What  is  necessary  in  the  way  of 
an  annual  e.xpenditure  to  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  a  library  that  has  been 
brought  up  to  an  adequate  standard? 

The  committee  suggests  that  it  should 
be  continued  at  least  until  it  is  able  to 
make  a  more  conclusive  report. 

George  A.  Works, 

for  the  Committee 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Teaching  Load 
in  Colleges 


Two  years  ago  this  Association  ap- 
|K)inted  a  committee  of  six  members  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  question  of 
the  “Teaching  Load”  in  Colleges  and 
High  Schools.  With  the  co-operation  of 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  the 
writer  prepared  a  questionnaire  of  which 
1500  copies  were  mailed  out,  soihe  900 
to  college  teachers  and  600  to  high  school 
teachers.  The  work  of  tabulating  the  re¬ 
turns  was  so  great  that  only  a  brief 
and  incomplete  report  was  possible  at  the 
meeting  of  this  .Association  a  year  ago, 
and  that  report  included  college  returns 
only.  Later  the  committee  was  divided, 
— ^three  members  taking  over  the  high 
school  returns,  and  three  of  us  the  data 
from  colleges.  The  writer  was  con¬ 
tinued  as  chairman  of  the  College  com¬ 
mittee,  but  the  other  two  members  were 
changed.  It  is  but  fair  to  Professor 
Freeman  of  the  Education  Department 
of  Chicago  University,  and  Professor 
Holmes,  of  the  Chemistry  Department 
of  Oberlin  College,  the  other  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  submitting  this 
report,  for  the  writer  to  say  that  he  is 
certain  a  more  satisfactory  report  would 
have  been  presented  today  had  they  had 
a  voice  in  the  preparation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  questionnaires. 

Of  the  900  questionnaires  mailed  out 
to  colleges,  some  600  were  answered  and 
returned.  Some  of  the  replies  were  so 
incomplete  or  vague  that  they  were 
thrown  out.  The  tabulated  results  are 
from  561  returns  that  on  their  face  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  fairly  complete  and  reli¬ 
able.  About  half  the  states  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  returns.  Approximately 
one-fourth  the  returns  are  from  large 
universities,  another  fourth  from  small 
colleges,  and  the  other  half  from  the 
much  larger  group  of  institutions  that 
belong  to  neither  of  these  classes.  Ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  sent  to  all  the  colleges 


in  two  states,  and  to  almost  all  of  them 
in  three  other  states. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
suggests  that  our  division  into  state  and 
non-state  institutions  is  somewhat  arti¬ 
ficial,  and  that  a  division  into  colleges 
and  universities  might  be  better.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  writer  did  not  receive  the 
suggestion  until  last  Saturday  morning, 
it  was  too  late  to  make  the  study  and  to 
tabulate  the  data  on  this  proposed  classi¬ 
fication.  However,  the  writer  remembers 
that  this  point  was  studied  when  the 
questionnaires  were  being  tabulated,  with 
the  following  results: 

University  teachers  are  scheduled  for 
fewer  credit  hours  than  are  their  college 
brethren.  However,  the  former,  on  the 
average,  give  more  time  to  research  and 
professional  reading,  thus  making  their 
total  clock  hours  work  per  week  but  little, 
if  any,  less  than  the  average  reported  by 
college  teachers. 

The  writer  admits  that  his  motive  in 
tabulating  separately  the  data  from  state 
and  non-state  schools  was  more  or  less 
personal.  He  lives  in  a  state  where  he 
frequently  hears  people  object  to  larger 
appropriations  for  their  state  institutions 
of  learning  because  the  teachers  in  them 
“work  only  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  week.” 
They  usually  add  the  statement  that  “if 
the  state  institution  teachers  worked  as 
much  as  the  teachers  in  denominational 
colleges  or  public  schools,  that  their  num¬ 
ber  could  be  reduced  by  a  half.”  Such 
statements  are  not  peculiar  to  any  one 
state.  They  may  be  heard  wherever 
state  supported  schools  exist.  The  data 
submitted  in  the  accompanying  tables 
completely  wrecks  all  such  arguments. 
We  shall  see  presently  that  if  either 
class  of  teachers  is  favored,  it  is  those 
in  non-state  schools. 

The  Committee  would  have  extended 
this  study  to  include  more  than  the  eight 
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departments  listed  if  the  amount  of 
work  involved  had  not  been  greater  than 
the  Committee  could  undertake.  The  de¬ 
partments  studied  were  chosen  because 
they  usually  have  large  enrollments,  be¬ 
cause  most  of  them  are  represented  in 
every  high  school,  and  because  the  me¬ 
thods  commonly  used  by  their  teachers 
varv  greatly  in  the  different  subjects. 

Referring  to  the  accompanying  tables : 

Column  2  of  Table  I  gives  the  number 
of  teachers  returning  intelligible  ques¬ 
tionnaires.  Column  3  gives  the  total 
number  of  students  registered  by  them, 
and  Column  4  gives  the  average  registra¬ 
tion  per  teacher.  Note  that  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  by  the  teachers  in 
state  schools  is.  in  every  department  ex¬ 
cept  mathematics,  greater  than  those  en¬ 
rolled  by  teachers  in  non-state  schools. 
Column  5  gives  the  average  number  of 
credit  hours  for  each  teacher  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  departments.  Note  that  English  is 
lowest,  with  11.4  hours  per  teacher, 
while  Chemistrv  is  highest — with  14.4 
credit  hours.  The  difference  is  but  three 
hours  but  it  is  26%  more  than  the  credit 
hours  of  the  English  teacher. 

Columns  6  and  7  clearly  illustrate  the 
fact  that  averages  are  not  always  depend¬ 
able  grounds  for  conclusions.  In  column 
6  we  have  the  average  number  of  credit 
hours  reported  by  the  ten  teachers  in 
each  department  who  reported  the  heav¬ 
iest  schedule.  Column  7  gives  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  ten  in  each  department  having 
the  lightest  schedule.  From  Column  5 
we  found  a  maximum  difference  of  26% 
in  teaching  schedule  and  an  average  dif¬ 
ference  of  only  10%.  The  average  of 
Columns  6  and  7  shows  a  difference  of 
176%.  The  ten  highest  schedules  in 
Chemistry,  on  the  credit  hour  basis,  are 
almost  five  times  as  heavy  as  the  ten  low¬ 
est.  Averages  do  not  show  up  these 
glaring  differences,  nor  excuse  them. 

Column  8  gives  the  per  cent  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  each  subject  who  claim  their  sched¬ 
ule  is  too  heavy.  Column  9  gives  the  per 
cent  who  ask  for  more  time  for  research, 
and  Column  10  gives  the  per  cent  who 
are  satisfied  with  their  credit  hour  sched¬ 
ule.  Note  that  three-fourths  of  all  the 
teachers  in  Mathematics  and  English  are 


satisfied  with  their  schedules,  while  but 
one- fourth  of  the  Botany  and  Zoology 
people  are  satisfied.  No  wonder,  since 
the  former  have  the  fewest  hours  to 
teach  (Column  5),  the  smallest  number 
of  students  to  teach  (Column  4)  and 
want  the  least  time  for  research  (Column 
9).  Other  reasons  will  appear  when  we 
are  considering  Table  II. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
expressed  himself  as  greatly  surprised 
at  the  fact  that  over  half  the  teachers 
(52%)  reported  satisfactory  schedules. 
He  remarked  that  this  conclusion  is  not 
in  accord  with  his  experience  in  talking 
with  his  fellow  teachers  when  attending 
science  meetings,  where  the  majority  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  dissatisfied.  The  writer  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  apparent  discrepancy  may 
come  from  the  fact  that  teachers  who 
attend  such  meetings  are  of  the  progres¬ 
sive.  ambitious  type,  evidently  not  en¬ 
tirely  content  with  their  lot  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  are.  The  majority  do  not 
attend  science  meetings,  educational 
meetings,  and  other  such.  If  they  did. 
this  Association  would  have  to  meet  in 
Soldier  Field.  The  majority  are  willing 
to  “let  George  do  it.”  If  George  can  do 
anything  to  better  conditions,  all  well 
and  good.  But  they  are  not  worrying 
about  the  matter. 

Passing  to  Table  II,  we  have  in  Col¬ 
umn  3,  the  average  number  of  lectures 
per  teacher  per  week ;  in  Column  4  the 
recitations  per  w'eek ;  in  5  the  clock  hours 
spent  in  the  laboratory  each  week ;  in  6 
the  hours  spent  per  week  in  preparation, 
including  grading  of  themes  and  note 
books,  consultation,  etc. ;  in  Column  7 
the  number  of  hours  per  week  given  to 
professional  reading;  and  in  8  the  hours 
spent  per  week  in  research.  Column  9 
gives  the  total  time  (as  reported  by  the 
teachers  themselves)  which  the  teacher 
can  justly  claim  as  his  service  time,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  number  of  credit  hours 
appearing  after  his  name  on  the  class 
schedule  or  program. 

Column  11  gives  the  number  of  clock 
hours  the  teacher  gives  his  school  for 
each  credit  hour  the  schedule  shows  he 
is  teaching.  This  column  shows  differ¬ 
ences  as  great  as  70%,  clearly  establish- 
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ing  the  fact  that  credit  hours  alone 
should  not  be  the  basis  for  estimating 
the  service  rendered  by  a  teacher.  Col¬ 
umn  9  gives  the  data  which  show  what 
the  teacher  is  really  doing.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  college  students  must  have 
teachers,  and  each  and  every  one  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  teacher  should  do  his  share 
of  the  work.  Granting  this  point,  and 
leaving  out  of  consideration  research 
w’ork  *and  all  forms  of  service  except 
teaching  itself,  then  the  chief  questions  at 
issue  are  two  in  number.  First,  whether 
or  not  the  number  of  credit  hours  one 
teaches  is  a  measure  of  his  teaching  serv¬ 
ice.  Second,  whether  or  not  the  very 
general  custom  of  counting  two  hours  of 
laboratory  instruction  the  equivalent  of 
one  hour  of  recitation  or  lecture  work  is 
fair  to  either  the  laboratory  teacher  or 
to  his  students. 

Your  Committee  used  the  two  to  one 
ratio  in  determining  the  numlier  of  credit 
hours  in  Column  10,  Table  II.  Column 
8  of  Table  III  shows  that  of  the  561 
teachers  responding  to  our  questionnaire 
but  eight  took  exception  to  this  ratio. 
Column  5  shows  that  there  were  as  many 
teachers  interested  in  better  library  fa¬ 
cilities  as  in  reducing  their  laboratory 
teaching  time  requirements.  The  column 
surprises  us  in  showing  that  science 
teachers  appear  to  be  more  interested 
in  libraries  than  are  the  teachers  of  His¬ 
tory  and  English.  The  other  columns 
of  Table  III  explain  themselves  and  re¬ 
quire  no  comment,  unless  it  is  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  more  teachers 
objected  to  large  classes,  too  few  assist¬ 
ants,  limited  laboratory  space  and  equip¬ 
ment,  the  amount  of  routine  work,  and 
to  awkward  schedules,  than  to  the  credit 
given  laboratory  hours. 

Table  (or  Plot)  IV'  (by  Professor 
Freeman)  shows  at  a  glance  the  more 
important  facts  shown  by  the  data  of  the 
first  three  tables.  Such  plots  are  so  com¬ 
mon  as  to  need  no  explanation.  Let  us 
proceed  at  once  to  interpret  their  signi¬ 
ficance.  Noting  that  the  lower  section 
of  each  column  represents  the  number 
of  credit  hours  of  lectures  and  recita¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  blank  (unlined)  por 


tion  of  the  column  immediately  above 
represents  the  number  of  clock  hours 
given  to  laboratory  work,  then  the  line 
1  along  the  top  of  the  blank  columns  in¬ 
dicates  the  number  of  credit  hours  for 
each  department  on  the  basis  of  one  hour 
laboratory  for  one  hour  class  work.  On 
this  basis  the  laboratory  men  certainly 
appear  to  be  doing  more  than  their  share. 
But  if  we  draw  a  line  H  half  way  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the 
laboratory  spaces,  this  line  represents  the 
credit  hour  load  on  the  basis  of  two 
hours  laboratory  work  for  one  hour  of 
lecture  or  recitation.  On  this  basis  the 
credit  hour  load  appears  to  be  fairly  uni¬ 
form.  Obviously,  however,  one  is  not 
justified  in  ignoring  the  upper  two  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  columns.  The  total  heights 
of  the  columns  give  the  actual  working 
or  teaching  load,  which  is  much  greater 
in  some  than  in  other  departments.  As 
previously  mentioned  in  this  report,  there 
is  a  reason  for  the  large  number  of  satis¬ 
fied  teachers  of  English  and  Mathemat¬ 
ics. 

Once  again  the  writer  wishes  to  voice 
his  protest  against  the  credit  hour  as  a 
unit  for  estimating  service ;  and  against 
conclusions  based  on  averages.  Consider 
the  first  point.  What  is  a  credit  hour? 
If  a  personal  illustration  is  permissible, 
I  may  say  that  for  many  years  I  taught 
a  class  in  Mathematical  Physics  which, 
after  the  first  year  or  two,  required  just 
fifty  minutes  of  my  time  per  credit  hour. 
One  of  my  colleagues  is  now  offering 
this  course  and  he  corroborates  my  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  time  required  to  teach  it. 
For  almost  forty  years  I  have  given  ex- 
{)erimentally  illustrated  lectures  in  ele¬ 
mentary  physics  for  which  I  have  always 
given  an  average  of  four  hours  for  each 
credit  hour.  Two  years  ago  I  gave  a 
course  in  architectural  acoustics  to  which 
I  gave  an  average  of  twenty  hours  of 
hard  work  for  each  credit  hour.  I  am 
to  give  another  advanced  course  the  com¬ 
ing  summer  and  for  each  credit  hour  I 
expect  to  give  no  fewer  than  twenty 
hours  in  direct  preparation.  It  is  for  an 
institution  to  say  whether  or  not  such 
courses  are  desired.  If  they  are  en¬ 
couraged.  certainly  the  teacher  who  is 
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giving  them  should  not  be  forced  to 
match  credit  hours  with  the  teacher  of 
undergraduate  mathematics  or  language. 

As  to  the  second  point,  the  question¬ 
able  validity  of  conclusions  based  on  av¬ 
erages,  the  writer  wishes  to  cite  an  in¬ 
stance.  The  lowest  total  clock  hours  per 
week  reported  in  this  study  was  15.  The 
highest  was  70.  The  average  is  42.5, 
which  is  very  near  the  average  of  all. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  one  teacher  doing 
almost  five  times  as  much  work  as  the 
other,  a  situation  that  is  absolutely  inex¬ 
cusable.  Something  more  than  a  printed 
program  of  classes  is  necessary  in  order 
to  gauge  justly  a  teacher’s  work  or  his 
worth. 

Many  other  inferences  or  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  from  the  data  submitted 


in  this  report.  Lack  of  space  forbids 
their  discussion  at  this  time. 

In  conclusion  your  Committee  begs 
to  report  that  it  is  not  prepared  to  recom¬ 
mend  any  change  at  this  time  in  the  fair¬ 
ly  generally  accepted  practice  of  count¬ 
ing  two  hours  of  laboratory  practice  the 
equivalent  of  one  hour  of  lecture  or  reci¬ 
tation.  The  Committee  does  recommend, 
and  strongly  urges,  that  credit  hours  in 
different  departments,  in  different  sub¬ 
jects  within  the  same  department,  and 
for  different  teachers,  be  evaluated  or 
weighted,  before  fixing  definitely  the 
number  of  credit  hours  a  teacher  must 
offer. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Arthur  L.  Foley,  Chairman. 
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An  Interpretation  of  the  Work  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Re-organization  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Curricula* 

By  J.  E.  stout,  Northwestern  University 


In  response  to  a  request  made  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  School  Curricula  I  shall  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  a  summary  of  the  work  of 
the  Commission  covering  a  period  of 
several  years.  In  the  view  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  such  a  statement  is  desirable  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  Committee  has 
in  some  cases  been  misunderstood.  For 
example,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
its  work,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
insistence  upon  the  recommendation  of 
quantitative  units  in  this  subject  and  that 
one  and  the  other,  while  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  Committee  was  not  to 
formulate  such  units  at  all — having  a 
very  different  purpose  in  mind. 

Briefly  stated,  the  purpose  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  originally  was  to  work  out  as 
successfully  as  might  be  a  technic  or 
method  of  applying  educational  objec¬ 
tives  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  material  used  in 
instruction  and  in  activities  carried  on 
for  educational  purposes.  This  qualita¬ 
tive  emphasis  has  been  maintained 
throughout  the  history  of  the  work  that 
has  been  carried  on.  More  recently 
some  attempts  have  been  made  to  formu¬ 
late  quantitative  units,  and  this  phase 
of  the  work  will  be  referred  to  later  in 
the  discussion. 

It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that 
the  work  of  the  Committee  has  not  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  new  concept  of  the  objectives 
of  secondary  education.  The  objectives 
as  stated  by  the  Committee,  both  ulti¬ 
mate  and  immediate,  were  for  the  most 
part  generally  accepted  as  desirable  ob- 


*A  report  made  before  the  Association  meet¬ 
ing  in  Qiicago,  March  14,  1929. 


jectives  of  secondary  education.  Health, 
leisure  time,  vocational  preparation,  and 
social  relationships  are  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  concern  of  education.  There 
is  also  general  agreement  that  more  im¬ 
mediately  knowledge,  attitudes,  ideals, 
interests,  habits,  skill,  are  likewise  the 
concern  of  education  as  means  to  de¬ 
sired  ends.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  however,  that  theories  about 
education,  either  as  to  ends  or  proce¬ 
dures,  are  too  frequently  far  separated 
from  practice.  And  the  chief  concern 
of  this  Committee  has  been  to  render 
such  service  as  it  was  capable  of  render¬ 
ing  in  securing  in  larger  measure  the 
fruitful  application  of  these  objectives, 
generally  accepted  as  valid,  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  subject  matter  and  activities  in 
the  secondary  school.  We  have  in  gen¬ 
eral  approved  of  modern  objectives,  but 
a  far  too  large  proportion  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  instruction  seems  to  bear 
little  or  no  relation  to  their  realization 
in  school  practice.  For  example,  what 
does  quadratic  equations  and  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  binominal  theorm  have  to 
do  with  the  realization  of  any  one  or  all 
of  the  objectives  that  are  agreed  upon? 
Is  mathematics  of  equal  value,  regardless 
of  what  material  is  used?  Is  all  histori¬ 
cal  material  of  equal  value  regardless 
of  the  period  covered  and  the  kind  of 
material  mastered  ?  Assuming  that  a 
knowledge  of  English  has  value  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  right  use  of  leisure  time, 
does  it  make  any  difference  what  kind 
of  material  is  used?  If,  for  example, 
we  expect  high  school  students  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  habit  of  reading  as  a  leisure  oc¬ 
cupation,  does  it  make  any  difference 
what  kind  of  material  we  teach  them  to 
read?  If  a  pupil  studies  the  history  of 
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Assyria  and  Babylon  and  Egypt,  how  do 
the  results  compare  in  educational  value 
with  a  study  of  the  history  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States? 

The  answer,  theoretically  at  least,  to 
all  of  these  questions  is,  of  course,  af¬ 
firmative.  and  there  would  be  general 
aereenient  that  it  does  make  a  difference. 
The  pertinent  question,  however,  is  not 
what  is  the  theory  about  it  but  rather 
what  are  the  practices.  In  practice,  have 
we  discriminated  carefully  concerning 
the  qualitative  values  of  material,  having 
in  mind  certain  specific  ends  which  we 
are  seeking?  A  comparison  of  types  of 
material  used  before  the  recent  attempts 
to  restate  educational  objectives  with 
material  in  current  use,  shows  rather 
clearly,  particularly  in  certain  subjects, 
that  little  or  no  change  has  taken  place. 
That  is  to  say,  much  of  our  educational 
practice  had  not  been  affected  by  new 
or  more  explicit  objectives  agreed  upon. 
If  revision  is  needed  it  is  not  primarily 
a  question  of  quantity  of  material  but 
rather  one  of  quality. 

In  summary  of  the  discussion  up  to 
this  point  it  may  be  said  that  the  original 
purpose  of  the  Committee  was  two-fold : 
First,  to  emphasize  and  make  explicit 
the  primary  importance  of  the  qualita¬ 
tive  aspect  of  curriculum  reorganiza¬ 
tion;  and  second,  to  work^^out  technics 
for  the  application  of  objectives  which 
would  in  fact  result  in  the  improvement 
of  the  quality  of  subject  matter  and  ac¬ 
tivities  constituting  secondary  school 
curricula. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  much  of  the  detail  will  have  to 
be  omitted.  Reference  is  here  made  to 
Part  III  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  1924  and  the  March.  1927 
and  March,  1928  issues  of  the  North 
Central  Quarterly,  where  will  be  found 
the  major  portion  of  the  results  which 
can  be  set  forth  in  concrete  form.  The 
influence  of  the  Committee  through  pub¬ 
lished  material,  correspondence  and  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  is  quite  another  matter. 
In  any  case  it  is  not  within  my  province 
to  review  the  material  put  out  by  the 
Committee,  but  rather  to  set  forth  its 
point  of  view  and  interpret  its  work  in 


the  light  of  what  it  set  out  to  do.  This 
can  probably  best  be  done  by  a  brief 
summary  of  the  procedure  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  work. 

I. 

The  first  task  of  the  Committee  was 
to  formulate  a  general  statement  of  ob¬ 
jectives  for  use  in  the  reorganization  of 
secondary  education.  These  were  con¬ 
ceived  as  ultimate  objectives  or  goals  in 
terms  of  dispositions  and  abilities  to 
maintain  health  and  physical  fitness ;  to 
use  leisure  time  in  right  ways ;  to  en¬ 
gage  efficiently  in  vocational  activities, 
and  to  sustain  successfully  certain  defin¬ 
ite  social  relationships.  These  objectives 
obviously  depend  for  their  realization 
upon  the  acquiring  of  fruitful  knowl¬ 
edge,  desirable  attitudes,  interests,  ideals, 
motives,  efficient  mental  technics  and 
useful  habits  and  skills,  and  these,  there¬ 
fore.  become  the  immediate  objectives 
of  the  school. 

Having  determined  the  form  and  con¬ 
tent  of  the  general  statement  of  objec¬ 
tives,  the  next  step  was  to  make  them 
effective  as  criteria  for  use  in  securing 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  subject 
matter  and  activities.  Obviously  this 
could  be  done  only  by  making  a  some¬ 
what  detailed  analysis  of  each  objective 
in  order  to  secure  sufficiently  specific 
criteria  for  use  in  measuring  relative 
values  and  for  the  selection  of  material 
and  activities  having  the  highest  poten¬ 
tial  values  available. 

One  example  will  be  given  of  this 
process  of  analysis.  Fruitful  knowledge 
is  analyzed  into  knowledge  useful  in  ac¬ 
quiring  other  knowledge,  useful  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  requirements  of  concrete  social 
situations,  useful  in  discovering  one’s 
own  aptitudes  and  abilities;  For  com¬ 
plete  statement  concerning  all  objectives 
see  March,  1927,  issue  of  the  North 
Central  Quarterly.  Here  will  be  found 
in  considerable  detail  analyses  of  both 
immediate  and  ultimate  objectives.  No 
claims  made  for  completeness  of  ana¬ 
lyses  and  the  criticism  that  the  analytical 
process  might  be  carried  much  further 
is  entirely  valid.  Here  as  elsewhere  in 
the  work  of  the  Committee,  the  value  of 
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its  work  should  be  judged  by  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  its  deliverances  rather  than  by  the 
quantity  of  its  product.  In  the  view  of 
the  Committee,  its  primary  task  was  not 
to  analyze  each  objective  stated  in  more 
general  terms  into  all  the  possible  cri¬ 
teria  for  selecting  and  evaluating  materi¬ 
al.  but  rather  to  make  a  limited  analysis 
of  each  one  and  to  apply  the  resulting 
criteria  in  evaluation  and  selection.  Tak¬ 
ing  this  view  of  the  matter,  its  work 
should  not  be  judged  by  the  number  of 
criteria  set  forth,  but  rather  by  their 
validity  and  fruitfulness  if  properly  ap¬ 
plied. 

II. 

The  second  and  succeeding  steps  in 
procedure  have  already  been  implied ; 
namely,  the  use  of  these  criteria  in  the 
selection  of  subject  matter  and  activi¬ 
ties.  An  example  of  this  procedure  may 
be  found  in  Part  III  of  the  1924  Annual 
Report  of  the  Association  and  in  subse¬ 
quent  Reports  and  in  the  issues  of  the 
North  Central  Quarterly  referred  to 
above.  The  first  subject  used  for  ana¬ 
lysis.  evaluation  and  suggested  types  of 
material  was  English.  This  was  chosen 
both  because  of  the  large  place  occupied 
by  this  subject  in  the  secondary  school 
curriculum  and  the  fact  that  persons 
were  available  exceptionally  well  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  task.  Subsequently  the  en¬ 
tire  range  of  subjects  was  similarly 
treated  and  the  process  extended  to  ex¬ 
tra-curricular  activities.  This  material 
has  been  made  available  through  the 
Quarterly  and  reprints  to  administrators 
and  teachers  throughout  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  territor^^ 

At  this  point  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee,  misunderstand¬ 
ings  concerning  both  its  purpose  and  the 
suggested  method  of  procedure  in  se¬ 
lecting  material  and  activities  became 
evident.  Teachers  and  administrators  in 
considerable  number  judged  the  material 
in  terms  of  quantity — whether  too  much 
or  too  little  for  a  given  school  year  or 
grade.  On  the  contrary,  the  material 
published  was  intended  to  be  illustrative 
of  the  quality,  kind,  types  resulting  from 
the  use  of  the  aims  or  objectives  as  cri¬ 


teria  in  selection.  Further  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  as  examples  of  a  tech¬ 
nic  to  be  used  in  selecting  desired  quan¬ 
tities  from  the  body  of  material  suggest¬ 
ed.  or  additional  material  of  similar 
kinds  or  tyjies.  For  example,  the  sug¬ 
gested  material  for  use  in  ninth  grade 
English  was  intended  to  serve  as  samples 
or  examples  of  the  quality,  kind  or  types 
of  material  suitable  for  realizing  certain 
sjiecified  objectives  and  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  abilities  of  students  in  this 
particular  grade.  Similarly  material  de¬ 
signed  for  grades  above  and  below  the 
ninth  was  to  be  judged  on  the  basis  of 
its  quality,  kind  or  type,  and  its  suit¬ 
ability  for  the  grade  designated.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  any  other  subject  or 
field. 

What  was  intended  and  what  was  ac¬ 
tually  done  in  relation  to  all  the  material 
published  iqi  to  and  including  the  March, 
1928  Quarterly  was  to  set  forth  the 
quality  or  kinds  of  materials  suggested 
for  use  in  realizing  specified  objectives. 
It  was  designed  to  answer  the  question 
•ii’hat  kind,  and  not  the  question  how 
much.  It  is  freely  granted  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  question  is  inevitable  and  must  have 
.some  kind  of  answer.  But  at  this  point 
in  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  no  answer  was  attempted.  It 
was  felt  that  the  quantity  of  a  unit  be¬ 
comes  significant  only  by  virtue  of  the 
values  jiotential  at  least  in  the  subject 
matter  which  constitutes  it.  Hence  let 
first  things  come  first  in  the  important 
task  of  curriculum  revision. 

This  point  of  view  has  been  stressed 
throughout  because  in  the  belief  of  the 
Committee  need  of  revision  does  not 
arise  chiefly  out  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  failed  to  teach  enough  or  have  at¬ 
tempted  too  much  within  a  given  time. 
It  is  found  rather  in  the  lack  of  values 
in  the  material  and  activities  used,  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  criteria  generally  agreed  up¬ 
on  for  determining  the  functions  of  the 
secondary  school. 

The  third  step  in  procedure  naturally 
was  to  secure  the  use  of  the  material 
published  in  order  that  it  might  be  used 
experimentally  and  thus  be  tested  in 
practice.  To  accomplish  this,  reprints  at 
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a  nominal  cost  were  made  available,  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  distribution  of  several 
thousand  copies  over  practically  the  en¬ 
tire  range  of  North  Central  territory. 
This  means  that  the  material  has  found 
its  way  into  a  large  number  of  schools 
and  that  it  has  been  put  to  its  intended 
use  in  some  of  them.  It  is  not  possible 
to  state  the  number  of  schools  in  which 
it  has  been  used  or  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  become  integral  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  used  in  instruction.  Some  evi¬ 
dence  is  available  covering  both  of  these 
points  and  enough  to  warrant  the  state¬ 
ment  that  substantial  changes  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  types  of  material  constitu¬ 
ting  the  different  subjects  and  fields. 


It  is  readily  admitted,  except  in  a  very 
limited  way,  that  facilities  have  not  been 
available  for  testing  the  material  under 
proper  conditions  of  control.  Or  more 
properly  stated,  conditions  under  which 
it  has  been  used  have  not  been  controlled 
by  the  Committee,  and  reports  of  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures  have  been  entirely 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  administrators 
and  teachers.  Criticisms,  favorable  and 
otherwise,  have  been  largely  based  on 
opinion  with  but  little  opportunity  for 
testing  its  validity.  In  spite  of  these 
limitations,  however,  stimulus  has  been 
given  to  purposeful,  systematic  curricu¬ 
lum  revision  and  an  appreciable  degree 
of  guidance  provided  in  procedure. 
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Applying  the  North  Central  Association  Stand¬ 
ards  to  the  Reorganization  of  the  Second¬ 
ary  School  Courses  in  Latin* 

By  miss  OLIVIA  POUND,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


The  question  assigned  for  this  dis¬ 
cussion  necessitates  a  brief  review  of 
the  standards  set  up  by  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  for  use  in  curiculum  re¬ 
vision  before  they  can  be  applied  in 
testing  the  subject  matter  of  secondary 
school  courses  in  Latin.  The  ultimate 
objectives  have  been  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  To  maintain  health  and  physical 
fitness. 

2.  To  use  leisure  time  in  right  ways. 

3.  To  sustain  successfully  certain 
social  relationships,  civic,  domestic, 
community  and  the  like. 

4.  To  engage  in  exploratory-voca¬ 
tional  and  vocational  activities. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  study  of  Latin 
can  be  of  little  or  no  assistance  in  help¬ 
ing  the  individual  to  maintain  health 
and  physical  fitness.  Indirectly  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  scientific  terms  derived 
from  the  Latin  will  help  in  the  use  of 
health  terms,  but  the  contribution  is 
too  slight  for  consideration.  Similarly 
the  study  of  Latin  can  be  of  only  slight 
assistance  in  helping  one  to  engage  in 
vocational  activities.  To  be  sure  the 
student  of  law  or  medicine  and  the  like 
can  more  easily  master  technical  terms 
if  he  understands  Latin,  but  this  fact 
would  hardly  justify  including  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  curriculum  of  secondary 
schools.  The  study  of  Latin  can  per¬ 
haps  help  the  individual  in  some  degree 
to  spend  his  leisure  time  in  right  ways, 
because  a  knowledge  of  Latin  will  enable 
him  to  read  more  understandingly.  The 


*An  address  delivered  before  the  Commis- 
sioo  on  Unit  Courses  and  Curricula  in  Qii- 
ca(D,  March  14,  1929. 


contribution,  however,  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  can  make  to  the  attainment  of  this 
aim  is  of  indirect  value. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  secondary' 
school  courses  in  I^tin  can  contribute 
only  to  developing  the  ability  to  sustain 
successfully  certain  civic  relations.  To 
quote  from  the  report  of  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee  on  Latin :  “Latin  can  be  made  to 
have  direct  bearing  on  an  important  di¬ 
vision  of  one  of  the  main  educational 
aims  as  set  forth  by  the  North  Central 
Association,  namely  acquiring  the  means 
of  social  communication.  Society  de¬ 
pends  on  language  as  its  main  means  of 
intercourse.  It  is  the  ‘tool  of  under¬ 
standing.'  Any  study  that  gives  a  greater 
command  of  the  mother  tongfue  should 
have  an  important  place  in  the  high 
school  curriculum.”  In  accordance  then 
w'ith  the  standards  of  the  North  Central 
Association  the  aims  in  the  teaching  of 
Latin  briefly  stated  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  development  of  the  ability  to 
read  Latin  of  increasing  difficulty. 

2.  a.  The  development  of  the  ability 

to  understand  and  use  accur¬ 
ately  English  words  of  Latin 
origin. 

b.  The  development  of  an  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  classical  element  in 
English  literature. 

3.  The  development  of  an  historical 
and  cultural  background  through 
knowledge  of  Roman  history,  art, 
religion,  customs  and  institutions. 

It  will  probably  be  unquestioned  that 
objectives  2  and  3  cannot  be  attained 
unless  the  first  objective  has  been  met. 
Fortunately  the  newer  Latin  texts  have 
an  abundance  of  reading  material  of 
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graded  difficulty,  so  that  it  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  for  pupils  to  develop  the  ability  to 
read  Latin  with  much  greater  facility 
than  heretofore.  The  attempt  should  be 
made  in  attacking  the  Latin  sentence  to 
get  the  thought  from  the  Latin  order 
and  directly  from  the  Latin  itself  in¬ 
stead  of  inferring  it  backward  and  in¬ 
directly  through  translation.  This  will 
require  from  the  beginning  continuous 
practice  in  the  accurate  pronunciation 
of  Latin  words,  and  constant  reading  of 
the  Latin  before  translation  is  attempted. 
The  pupils  can  be  trained  to  read  the 
Latin  with  such  careful  regard  for 
grouping  and  phrasing  that  much  of  the 
thought  will  be  clear  without  translation. 
Exact  pronunciation  is  necessary  also 
if  the  pupil  is  later  to  correlate  his  Latin 
with  English  spelling.  It  is  possible  to 
develop  this  work  in  pronunciation 
from  the  standpoint  of  English  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  admirable  presentation 
of  the  subject  in  Francois’  First  Latin, 
Allyn  and  Bacon,  pp.  13  to  18. 

Suppose  Galba,  a  Roman  boy,  should 
take  up  the  study  of  English  and 
should  come  upon  the  words 

fate  fat  far  fall 

thou  though  thought  through 
head  hear  heard  heart 

Four  different  sounds  of  a,  of  ou,  and 
of  ea!  And  suppose  he  then  runs 
across 

cat  cent  go  gem 

with  two  different  sounds  for  c  and 
for  g. 

What  a  contrast  with  his  native 
Latin  where  a  vowel  has  only  two 
similar  sounds — short  and  long,  and 
the  pronunciation  of  a  consonant  sel¬ 
dom  varies.  When  he  finds  that 
English  letters  are  often  silent,  or 
have  varying  sounds,  he  is  likely  to 
get  discouraged. 

In  presenting  accent,  the  I.atin  is 
again  contrasted  with  English. 

Accent — Suppose  the  Roman  boy 
Galba  keeps  on  with  his  English  and 
runs  across  the  following  words: 

accent  object  present 


all  of  which  occur  early  in  grammar. 

At  present  he  objects  to  the  lesson, 
whose  object  is  to  present  accent  so 
that  he  can  accent  English  words  cor¬ 
rectly.  He  takes  his  problem  to  his 
teacher,  who  tells  him  that  you  can¬ 
not  tell  the  accent  of  these  words  until 
they  are  used  in  a  sentence. 

Once  more  Galba  is  struck  with  the 
greater  simplicity  of  his  native  Latin, 
where  accent,  like  pronunciation,  is 
uniform. 

Under  the  second  guiding  principle, 
i.  e.,  the  ability  to  understand  and  use 
accurately  English  words  of  Latin  origin, 
there  should  be  fostered  the  ability  to 
recognize  English  words  which  are 
identical  with  the  Latin.  Francois,  also, 
gives  an  interesting  presentation  of  this 
work : 

Identical  words — 1.  When  Galba 
takes  up  the  study  of  English  words, 
he  is  surprised  and  delighted  to  find 
how  like  the  Latin  many  of  them  are. 
Not  only  are  more  than  half  our  Eng¬ 
lish  words  derived  from  Latin,  but 
many  words  are  identical  in  both 
languages. 

animal  consul  horror  peninsula 
arena  dictator  inventor  status 

censor  furor  labor  terror 

census  genus  minor  toga 

clamor  honor  omen  tutor 

ulterior  victor  villa 

Pupils  also  should  be  able  to  correlate 
Latin  with  English  spelling,  as  was 
mentioned  before.  One  needs  only  to 
look  over  the  pupils’  copies  of  their 
daily  programs  to  realize  how  fertile 
a  field  this  is.  Among  the  commonest 
mistakes  in  spelling  are  "agraculture,” 
or  “agiculture,”  “labratory,”  or  "labi- 
tory.”  Other  common  errors  in  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  which  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
can  help  are  the  spellings:  “temperary,” 
“seperate,”  and  so  on.  Too  often  the 
attack  on  these  English  words  comes 
from  the  wrong  angle,  from  Latin  to 
English,  rather  that  from  English  to 
Latin.  For  instance  when  a  pupil  has 
misspelled  agriculture,  laboratory,  or 
temporary,  ask  him  to  find  the  Latin 
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word  from  which  the  English  comes, 
and  then  tell  wlw  his  spelling  is  incor¬ 
rect.  In  the  Efficiency  Book  for  High 
Schools  by  H.  H.  Benz  and  F.  B.  Knight, 
Rand  McNally  Co.,  1928,  a  book  of 
remedial  tests  for  high  school  pupils, 
there  occur  at  regular  intervals  lists  of 
words  which  pupils  most  commonly  mis¬ 
spell.  At  least  ninety  per  cent  of  these 
words  are  of  Latin  origin.  Pupils  who 
have  been  taught  to  use  their  Latin  to 
help  them  in  spelling  are  unlikely  to  make 
the  mistakes  listed  in  this  book.  Here 
are  some  of  them 

qu^ities  distrubution  vertue 
adiquate  inocent  pennant 
preperation  dormatory  unecessary 
Under  the  second  guiding  principle 
should  come  also  some  definite  ability  to 
interpret  English  words  by  recognizing 
their  Latin  origin.  Pupils  can  develop 
unusual  sensitiveness  to  the  meaning  of 
words,  and  find  genuine  pleasure  in  de¬ 
tecting  the  Latin  element  in  them.  In 
a  science  class  recently  a  girl  came  on 
the  expression  “igneous  rock.”  She  had 
been  taught  never  to  consult  the  diction¬ 
ary  until  she  had  tried  through  her  know¬ 
ledge  of  Latin  to  reason  out  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  unknown  words.  She  knew  that 
ignis  meant  “fire,”  and  that  the  suffix — 
ous  meant  “full  of.”  “Igneous  rocks” 
then  must  have  been  subjected  to  in¬ 
tense  heat.  To  illustrate  further,  W.  A. 
Ellis,  at  the  head,  of  the  proof  readers 
on  the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  a  recent 
article  gives  some  excellent  examples  of 
how  a  usable  knowledge  of  Latin  will 
“save  wear  and  tear  on  the  dictionary.” 
The  following  is  a  quotation  from  this 
article. 

One  of  our  readers  laid  a  proof  be¬ 
fore  me  one  day  and,  indicating  with 
his  finger,  asked;  “What’s  this  word? 
Did  you  ever  see  it  ?”  He  was  pointing 
to  “insenescible  women.”  “No,  I 
have  never  seen  it,”  I  replied,  “but  it 
means  ‘incapable  of  growing  old.’  ”  “If 
you  never  saw  it  before,  how  do  you 
know  what  it  means?”  was  the  in¬ 
credulous  comeback.  I  explained  that 
the  word  was  doing  its  best  to  shout 
its  meaning  in  every  syllable. 


On  another  occasion  one  of  our 
women  readers  brought  me  a  proof, 
saying:  “I  think  this  writer  must 
mean  to  say  ‘senile.’  I’ve  never  seen 
such  a  word  as  ‘anile.’  ”  (Nor  had  I !) 
“No,”  I  answered  with  a  wise  look, 
he  is  saying  just  what  he  means.  He 
doesn’t  mean  ‘old-mannish,’  but  ‘old- 
womanish.’  ” 

The  method  of  attack  in  teaching  de¬ 
rivatives  is  too  often  from  Latin  to  Eng¬ 
lish  instead  of  from  English  to  I.^tin, 
as  in  most  textbooks  the  English  deriva¬ 
tive  is  placed  opposite  the  Latin  word, 
in  the  vocabularies.  Instead  of  this  the 
pupils  should  be  asked  to  interpret  the 
English  word  through  his  knowledge  of 
Latin.  A  ninth  grade  pupil  can  easily 
recognize  that  a  “fabulous  monster” 
must  be  one  in  a  story,  not  real ;  a  matter 
of  “vital  importance”  may  be  one  of 
“life  or  death”;  “an  impediment  in  one’s 
speech”  is  a  hindrance  to  articulation, 
and  so  on.  An  excellent  example  of  this 
ability  to  make  Latin  shed  light  on  the 
shades  of  meaning  in  English  words  is 
given  in  an  article  on  Latin  in  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Classical  Journal.  The  writer  says; 

“A  couple  of  months  ago  I  visited 
the  same  school  again  and  spent  a  few 
minutes  in  another  beginning  Latin 
class  taught  by  the  same  teacher.  As 
I  came  into  the  room  a  boy  was  on 
his  feet  giving  the  principal  parts  of  a 
verb  in  the  day’s  lesson — deicio, 
deicere,  deieci,  delectus.  I  asked  him 
what  the  prefix  meant  and  received 
the  reply:  ‘down  from’.  Then  I  in¬ 
quired  about  the  stem  and  was  told 
that  it  came  from  iacio  and  meant  ‘to 
throw’.  Finally  I  asked  him  how  a 
fellow  felt  when  his  girl  threw  him 
dozvn,  and  quick  as  a  flash  I  got  the 
answer :  ‘Dejected !’  ”. 

Along  with  this  ability  to  interpret 
English  words  by  recognizing  their 
Latin  origin  should  come  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  common  abbreviations  and  of 
Latin  expressions  and  allusions  which  are 
met  by  the  average  reader.  For  example 
in  Kipling’s  Puck  of  Pook’s  Hill,  a  book 
rather  commonly  read  by  school  children, 
one  meets  this;  “Dan  said  the  plural  of 
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‘dominus’  was  ‘dominoes.’  ”  Again :  "He 
said  410  more  till  we  had  saved  the  family 
gods  (they  were  respectable  house¬ 
holders),  and  then  he  grunted  across 
the  laurels:  ‘Listen,  young  sometimes- 
one  thing-sometimes-another,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  call  yourself  Centurion  of  the  Se¬ 
venth  Chohort  of  the  Thirtieth,  The 
Ulpia  Victrix.’  ” 

Because  the  classical  element  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  is  so  important,  the  chance 
should  not  be  missed  of  giving  Latin 
pupils  some  systematic  knowledge  of 
the  best  known  Graeco-Roman  myths, 
so  that  allusions  to  them  can  be  readily 
recognized.  Here  are  a  few  examples 
taken  at  random,  largely  from  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post ;  “an  apple  of  discord,” 
“Gorgon  locks,”  “even  the  great  Achilles 
had  a  weak  spot,”  “to  win  his  laurels.” 
and  so  on.  Miss  Sabin’s  Classical  Myths 
That  Live  Today,  published  by  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Burdette  Company  of  Chicago,  is  in¬ 
valuable  as  a  reference  book  for  this 
work. 

lastly  the  pupils  will  need  to  develop 
an  historical  and  cultural  background 
through  knowledge  of  Roman  history, 
art.  religion,  customs  and  institutions. 
Many  of  the  newer  texts  have  excellent 
material  on  these  topics.  The  work  should 
include  some  geography  of  the  country 
and  its  relation  to  the  ancient  world. 
The  well  known  expression  “all  roads 
lead  to  Rome”  could  be  used  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point  and  the  pupils  be  asked  to  find 
out  how  and  why  this  statement  was  true. 
The  pupils  should  have  also  an  airplane 
view  of  the  history  of  Rome,  such  as  is 
given  in  Wells’  outline  of  history.  Some 
idea  of  the  culture  of  the  Romans  should 
be  given,  their  ambitions,  aspirations, 
ideals  and  the  contributions  they  made 
to  the  civilization  of  the  world,  The 
Roman  ideals  can  well  be  illustrated  by 
the  lives  of  their  famous  men.  Courage 
is  typified  by  Horatius  Code,  patriotism 
by  Cincinnatus  and  Appius  Claudius,  a 
sense  of  justice  by  Camillus,  a  sense  of 
duty  by  Junius  Brutus,  and  so  on.  For 
this  work  Haaren  and  Poland’s  Famous 
Men  of  Rome,  published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Company  of  New  York  is 
most  valuable.  If  the  Romans  are  to 


seem  as  if  they  ever  were  made  of  flesh 
and  blood  the  pupils  need  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  their  life,  their  customs,  their 
religion  and  so  on.  Such  knowledge 
enhances  interest  in  the  l.atin  language 
and  in  the  Roman  people  and  it  also 
helps  to  develop  a  feeling  of  tolerance 
for  those  of  other  nations. 

Lastly  there  might  be  read  some  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  most  interesting  bits  of 
T.atin  literature,  which  the  average  pupil 
otherwise  might  never  meet.  For  this 
work  I  would  suggest  Livy’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Hannibal’s  crossing  the  Alps, 
Pliny’s  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Pompeii.  Ovid’s  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 
.■\n  excellent  reference  book  for  this  is 
Readings  from  the  Literature  of  Ancient 
Rome  by  Dora  Pym,  published  by  Har- 
court.  Brace  Company.  Some  work  of 
this  sort  should  be  offered  also  in  order 
to  give  the  pupils  a  taste  of  the  desir¬ 
ability  and  possibilities  of  the  advanced 
courses  in  I.atin. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
discussion  that  in  applying  the  standards 
of  the  North  Central  Association  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  I^tin  courses  in  the 
secondary  schools  no  radical  changes  in 
the  material  of  the  courses  are  demanded. 
What  is  involved  is  rather  a  difference  in 
point  of  view  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  a  shift  of  emphasis,  and 
some  consequent  differences  of  approach. 
— In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  say  that 
though  I  may  have  outlined  rather  a  wide 
field  of  work,  it  is  no  more  than  the 
newer  textbooks  include.  If  these  aims 
which  I  have  enumerated  are  stressed, 
the  pupils  will  have  a  pretty  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Romans  by  the  time  they 
have  completed  four  semesters  of  I.atin, 
and,  if  only  one  semester’s  work  is 
completed,  they  will  be  able  to  use  what 
little  they  have  learned.  To  sum  up 
then,  if  the  standards  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  are  applied  to  reorgan¬ 
izing  the  I^tin  courses  of  the  secondary 
school  curiculum,  pupils  will  read  much 
more  Latin  than  they  do  now  and  with 
greater  facility.  They  will  be  taught 
to  attack  their  Latin  always  from  the 
English  viewpoint.  To  quote  again  from 
the  report  of  the  sub-cimmittee  on  I.atin : 
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“The  study  of  Latin  wUl  not  autotnatic- 
ally  develop  increased  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  and  use  English  more  accurately. 
The  specific  aim  in  teaching  high  school 
Latin  must  be  to  choose  such  materials 
and  use  such  methods  of  instruction  as 


concern  directly  the  development  of 
greater  ability  to  use  English  as  a  means 
of  social  communication/’  that  is  as  a 
means  of  understanding  the  ideas  of 
others  and  making  one’s  own  ideas  more 
intelligible. 
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Applying  North  Central  Standards  to  the  Re¬ 
organization  of  a  Curriculum  in  High 
School  English 

By  LURA  BLACKBURN,  Oak  Park,  Illinois 


I  have  been  asked  by  the  Committee 
on  Standards  for  Use  in  the  Re-organi¬ 
zation  of  Secondary  School  Curricula  to 
report  the  results  of  applying  the  ob¬ 
jectives  worked  out  by  that  committee 
to  the  re-organization  of  a  curriculum 
in  high  school  English.  I  am  glad  to 
do  this  because  I  believe  in  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  such  a  piece  of  work. 

It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  in  a  world 
that  is  changing  with  such  startling  rap¬ 
idity  as  ours  is  today  there  is  need  for 
a  change  in  the  education  which  is  to 
prepare  young  people  to  take  their  places 
in  that  changed  world.  The  pupils  in  our 
secondary  schools  today  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  when  they  first  saw  an  automobile, 
a  movie,  a  radio,  or  an  airplane.  Their 
memories  may  preserve  for  them  some 
dim  disconnected  pictures  of  the  period 
of  the  Great  War,  but  of  the  world  be¬ 
fore  1914  they  can  know  nothing.  A 
year  or  two  ago  Thomas  A.  Edison  pro¬ 
posed  a  list  of  questions  which  purported 
to  prove  that  the  youth  of  today,  in 
spite  of  all  their  schooling,  are  appalling¬ 
ly  ignorant.  The  list  of  questions  per¬ 
tained  to  certain  facts  that  were  con¬ 
sidered  important  and  useful  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  ago,  and  the  young  people 
were  unable  to  answer  many  of  them. 
They  could  have  proposed,  however,  a 
list  of  questions,  concerned  with  useful 
information  too,  that  their  elders  could 
not  have  passed  with  a  high  rating.  Many 
things  which  seem  useful  and  desirable 
in  their  lives  young  people  are  compelled 
to  learn  outside  of  a  school  curriculum. 
For  eight  years  the  Committee  on  Stand¬ 
ards  for  Use  in  the  Re-organization  of 
Secondary  School  Curricula  has  been  at 
work  upon  this  obviously  important  edu¬ 
cational  problem  of  making  over  the  tra¬ 


ditional  courses  of  education  to  meet 
the  need  of  today,  and  because  I  believe 
in  the  purposes  of  the  committee  I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  help  a  little  in  their 
task. 

It  is  recognized  by  the  committee  that 
many  changes  have  been  made  in  second¬ 
ary  school  curricula  in  recent  years  and 
that  much  new  material  has  been  intro¬ 
duced.  Here  and  there  all  over  the  coim- 
try  administrators  are  struggling  to 
adapt  the  courses  in  their  own  schools 
to  the  needs  of  the  time  and  of  their 
particular  communities.  In  order  that 
the  wide-spread  effort  toward  modifying 
the  curricula  may  not  be  purposeless 
and  wasteful  the  Committee  has  worked 
out  two  sets  of  objectives — four  ultimate 
objectives  of  education  in  general  and 
four  immediate  objectives  which  are  to 
guide  in  the  selection  of  means,  in  the 
choice  of  method,  and  in  determining 
school  organization  and  class  room  prac¬ 
tice.  The  objectives  as  stated  by  the 
Committee  are  to  serve  as  a  test  of  fit¬ 
ness  to  be  applied  to  both  new  and  old 
material  in  re-making  a  course  of  study, 
and  I  am  asked  to  appl^  the  test  to  a 
course  of  study  in  English. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  do  this  intelli¬ 
gently  I  have  had  to  make  a  very  pains¬ 
taking  study  of  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Standards  for  Use  in  the  Re- 
Organisation  of  Secondary  School  Cur¬ 
ricula  as  published  in  the  North  Central 
Association  Quarterly  of  March  1927. 
I  have  had  to  think  through  the  objec¬ 
tives  and  tbe  very  detailed  analysis  of 
the  objectives  which  the  report  includes 
until  the  point  of  view  of  the  committee 
became  my  point  of  view.  I  have  tried 
to  understand  the  technique  of  proced¬ 
ure  which  the  report  claims  is  to  be 
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followed  in  applying  the  objectives.  It 
seems  only  fair  to  the  committee  and 
mere  intellectual  honesty  on  my  part 
that  I  should  become  so  familiar  with 
the  report  that  I  should  be  able  at  every 
step  to  apply  the  objectives  as  worked 
out  and  stated  by  them  and  that  I  should 
not  substitute  some  vague  objective  of 
my  own  invention.  Unless  the  objec¬ 
tives  are  tried  out  whole-heartedly  by 
those  who  actually  make  courses  of  study 
and  tried  out  under  the  terms  set  by 
the  committee,  their  years  of  work  will 
have  failed  to  a  considerable  degree  in 
its  purpose.  This  1927  report,  there¬ 
fore.  I  shall  treat  as  a  bible  for  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand — containing  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets. 

I  am  going  to  undertake  a  very  limit¬ 
ed  piece  of  work — merely  to  take  the 
course  of  study  in  our  own  high  school* 
for  the  present  year,  put  each  unit  upon 
the  defensive  and  make  it  justify  itself 
if  it  can  on  the  basis  of  the  ultimate 
and  immediate  objectives  set  up  by  the 
committee.  That  seems  to  be  the  proper 
way  to  go  about  re-organizing  any  given 
curriculum.  Our  own  course  of  study 
in  English  varies  a  little  from  year  to 
year.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  liow  we 
of  the  English  department  have  sat  down 
with  the  objectives  before  us,  and  as 
each  new  book  or  unit  was  proposed 
have  made  it  pass  the  test  of  conformi- 

ty:  , 

1.  To  maintain  health  and  physical 
fitness. 

2.  To  use  leisure  time  in  right  ways. 

3.  To  sustain  successfully  certain 
definite  social  relationships,  civic, 
domestic,  community,  and  the  like. 

4.  To  engage  in  exploratory-voca¬ 
tional  or  vocational  activities 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that ;  only  if 
I  did.  it  w'ould  not  be  true.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  we  have  not  applied  the  ob¬ 
jectives  as  standards  in  determining  new 
units  or  discarding  old  ones,  but  I  nev- 
erthless  believe  that  they  do  furnish,  as 
the  committee  intended,  verj'  workable 
criteria  for  selection  of  curriculum  ma¬ 
terial. 

*The  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Township 
High  School,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 


I  hope  I  have  not  already  shown  at 
the  outset  an  ignorance  of  ni^  bible  by 
quoting  from  the  Ten  Commandments 
when  I  am  properly  referring  to  the 
Beatitudes.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  the 
immediate  rather  than  the  ultimate  ob¬ 
jectives  quoted  above  that  are  to  serve 
“directly  as  guides  in  the  selection  of 
subject  matter  and  in  determining  em¬ 
phasis  or  neglect  in  teaching.”  Of  the 
four  larger  objectives  it  is  chiefly  the 
second  and  third,  the  use  of  leisure  time 
and  the  sustaining  of  social  relation¬ 
ships.  w’hich  express  the  aims  of  the 
study  of  English  in  high  school.  Per¬ 
haps  an  ideally  constructed  English  cur¬ 
riculum  should  meet  all  of  the  four  ul¬ 
timate  goals.  The  general  report  lays 
down  the  principle  that  objectives  are 
derived  from  studying  certain  common 
needs  of  all  high  school  students  and 
the  individual  needs  of  various  students ; 
and  that  the  subject  of  English  is  one 
which  has  been  depended  upon  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  common  elements  that  meet  the 
common  needs.  That  is  why  it  is  a  re- 
qtiired  subject.  The  committee  further 
raises  the  question  whether  “we  need 
to  modify  the  subject  matter  of  these 
traditionally  required  subjects  if  they 
are  to  continue  to  furnish  the  common 
elements.”  Testing  a  complete  curricu¬ 
lum  on  that  basis  is  of  vital  importance 
since  it  brings  the  subject  of  English 
into  court  to  defend  its  right  to  continue 
as  a  required  subject ;  but  such  a  test 
involves  a  much  longer  discussion  than 
I  have  time  for  at  present.  This  test 
applied  to  the  course  of  study  which  I 
am  using  as  a  basis  for  this  discussion 
would  reveal  an  apparent  weakness  in 
the  lack  of  material  definitely  chosen 
for  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  fourth 
ultimate  objective — to  engage  in  ex- 
ploratorv-vocational  or  vocational  activi¬ 
ties.  The  emphasis  or  neglect  of  voca¬ 
tional  material  in  a  given  curriculum  is 
dependent  largely  upon  the  nature  of  a 
particular  community ;  and  it  so  happens 
that  the  community  for  which  this  Eng¬ 
lish  curriculum  is  planned  has  rather 
less  than  the  customary  need  for  voca¬ 
tional  studies. 

If  I  may  call  attention  to  the  outline 
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of  materials  used  in  our  English  course  sincerely  and  rate  it  very  high  as  a  work 
of  study,  I  will  proceed  to  apply  to  some  of  art,  but  it  deals  with  the  problem  of 
of  the  units  the  touchstone  of  the  ulti-  sin  working  its  evil  effects  down  through 
mate  objectives  stated  above  and  of  the  the  generations,  and  it  has  to  do  with 
following  specific  objectives:  middle-aged  people  who  live  in  a  house 

A.  Acquiring  fruitful  knowledge.  of  gloom.  Its  morbid  atmosphere  re- 

B.  Development  of  attitudes,  inter-  moves  the  book  from  the  lives  of  healthy 

ests,  motives,  ideals  and  appreci-  boys  and  girls  and  keeps  it  from  hitting 
ation.  any  one  of  the  objectives  squarely. 

C.  Development  of  definite  mental  The  book  that  will  need  defending  in 
techniques  in  memory,  imagina-  the  minds  of  some  is  Oliver  Twist,  one 
tion,  judgment,  and  reasoning.  I  think  that  is  remarkably  effective  in 

D.  Acquiring  right  habits  and  useful  meeting  the  sustaining-social-relation- 

skills.  ships  goal — especially  civic  relationships. 

You  will  observe  that  we  have  rather  It  is  a  good  lively  story  to  begin  with 
a  long  list  of  novels,  five  of  which  are  and  young  people  are  not  depressed  by 
used  for  class  room  study.  For  four  the  sordid  underworld  of  Fagin  and  Bill 
of  these — Oliver  Txvist,  Ivanhoe,  David  Sykes  and  Nancy.  Dickens  forces  the 
Copperfield,  and  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lap-  question  of  civic  responsibility  upon  the 
ham  I  should  claim  that  they  meet  the  reader.  Who  is  to  blame  for  th«  evil 
two  larger  objectives :  the  use  of  leisure  condition  of  the  work  house  ?  At  first 
time  and  the  sustaining  of  social  rela-  it  seems  to  be  the  beadle-— but  no,  not 
tionships ;  and  the  two  immediate  tests, —  he  alone.  Is  it  the  trustees  in  their  white 
acquiring  fruitful  knowledge  which  waistcoats  w'ho  sit  about  the  table  at 
functions  directly  in  developing  disposi-  monthly  meetings  of  the  board?  Yes — 
tions  and  which  is  useful  in  the  control  but  not  altogether.  Gradually  we  are 
of  every  day  situations  of  life,  and  the  led  to  see  that  we  as  citizens  are  all  to 
development  of  attitudes,  motives,  ideals,  blame  that  a  boy  like  Oliver  can  be 
and  appreciation.  Of  the  group  it  seems  thrown  into  the  life  of  crime — that  all 
to  me  that  Daind  Copperfield  is  richest  of  us  as  citizens  somehow  are  to  blame 
in  ultimate  objective  calories.  From  that  in  Chicago  in  1929  seven  men  can 
David  the  student  learns  the  sort  of  co-  be  massacred  in  a  garage  in  broad  day 
operation  that  makes  an  ideal  school  like  light.  The  transition  is  unavoidable. 

Dr.  Strong’s ;  the  right  attitude  of  a  good  Dickens  leaves  no  loop-hole  of  escape 
citizen  toward  child  labor;  how  useful  lor  the  well-meaning  stay-at-home-and- 
the  habit  of  reading  good  books  may  sit-by-the-fire  citizen.  He  makes  Bill 
prove  to  a  boy  all  through  his  life ;  what  Sykes  complain  that  his  business  of  hou^ 
a  fool  a  fellow  makes  of  himself  when  burglary  is  going  to  the  dogs  because  it 
he  gets  drunk ;  Mr.  Micawber’s  econ-  is  getting  harder  and  harder  to  find  small 
omic  recipe  for  happiness;  how  not  to  boys  to  help  out  on  the  big  jobs;  and 
choose  a  profession;  what  kind  of  a  if  only  the  Juvenile  Protective  Society 
prl  not  to  fall  in  love  with ;  the  supreme  had  just  a  little  more  money,  his  pro¬ 
importance  of  backbone  in  one’s  charac-  fession  wouldn’t  have  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
ter;  the  unforeseen  and  unforeseeable  The  least  a  well-meaning  citizen  can  do 
seriousness  of  married  life ;  several  dif-  is  to  write  out  a  check  and  send  it  to  that 
ferent  kinds  of  parents  one  should  avoid  society.  In  the  analysis  of  social  ob- 
being.  All  the  wisdom  of  life  is  there.  jectives  in  the  general  report  (page  443) 
Considerably  weaker  in  calories  is  we  find — under  the  specific  objective 
Ivanhoe  but  wholly  justified  in  the  lei-  “(C)  Developing  mental  techniques  in 
sure  time  test  and  in  developing  interests  reasoning,  judgment,  etc.”  the  passage 
and  appreciations.  “Ability  to  pass  judgments  and  make  de- 

The  book  that  cannot  pass  the  test  cisions  with  reference  to  what  institu- 
from  my  point  of  view  is  A  House  of  tions  and  enterprises  are  worthy  of  one’s 
Seven  Gables.  I  admire  the  book  very  allegiance.” 
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I  am  tempted  to  linger  too  long  over 
the  novels.  They  are  the  text  books 
which  we  bring  to  the  interpretation  of 
life  itself.  On  page  434,  to  refer  again 
to  our  bible,  the  general  report,  we  find 
a  passage  which  reads :  “The  disposition 
and  ability  to  sustain  successful  social 
relationships  is  a  very  important  objec¬ 
tive  of  secondary  education,  and  it  is 
also  a  very  complex  one.”  It  might  truly 
be  called  the  most  important  objective ; 
indeed  it  is  the  test  of  sanity  itself.  The 
wisely  chosen  novel  serves  this  objec¬ 
tive. 

The  drama,  you  will  observe,  appears 
each  year  in  the  course  of  study  ejtcept 
the  first.  Applying  the  touchstones  of 
the  objectives,  the  reactions  are  much 
the  same  for  the  plays  as  for  the  novels. 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth  touch  the  deepest 
springs  of  human  conduct  in  its  relation 
to  one’s  fellowmen,  while  Galsworthy’s 
Strife,  which  is  a  modern  and  realistic 
presentation  of  the  struggle  between 
capital  and  labor  answers  the  suggestion 
of  the  committee  (page  437)  that  “not 
only  vocational  but  all  high  school  cur¬ 
ricula  need  considerable  re-organization 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  democratic  in¬ 
dustrial  society.”  Such  a  play  as  As 
You  Like  It,  which  merely  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  humor  and  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  does  its  part  toward  fitting  a 
youth  to  use  leisure  time  in  the  right 
way  and  to  sustain  the  less  serious  so¬ 
cial  relationships. 

Each  year  of  our  course  has  its  spell 
of  poetry.  Each  poem  should  be  made 
to  pass  the  test  of  the  objectives  not  only 
to  determine  its  being  kept  or  discarded 
but  to  determine  its  method  of  presenta¬ 
tion.  I  can  only  justify  poetry  in  the 
bulk  on  its  power  toward  developing 
motives,  ideals,  and  appreciations.  Po¬ 
etry  is  for  the  use  of  leisure  time  on  a 
high  plane  and  for  the  furthering  of 
high  individual  and  social  ideals. 

Under  the  column  non-fiction  you  will 
find  How  to  Study  in  the  freshman  year 
and  The  Mind  at  Work  in  the  junior 
year,  both  aiming  at  the  third  specific 
objective :  “Development  of  definite 

mental  techniques  in  memory,  imagina¬ 
tion,  judgment  and  reasoning,”  There 


are  the  Classic  Myths  for  "acquiring 
fruitful  knowledge  preparatory  to  ac¬ 
quiring  other  knowledge,”  and  also 
“knowledge  which  functions  directly  in 
developing  dispositions.”  Every  Day 
Manners  gives  a  positive  reaction  to  the 
test  of  the  objective;  for  sustaining  so¬ 
cial  relationships,  for  acquiring  right 
habits  and  useful  skills,  and  for  knowl¬ 
edge  which  is  useful  in  the  control  of 
situations  of  every  day  life.  As  for 
Franklin’s  Autobiography  a  big  book 
could  be  written  showing  how  it  meets 
every  one  of  the  ultimate  and  specific 
objectives  down  to  their  finest  analysis. 
Whether  the  Old  Testament  Narratives 
will  stand  the  test  depends  wholly  upon 
the  way  in  which  they  are  taught.  It 
is  the  expressed  intention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  specific  objectives  are  to 
serve  as  guides  in  determining  methods 
and  class  room  practice,  (page  434) 
The  units  which  I  have  grouped  under 
historical  backgrounds  tend  toward  an 
understanding  of  the  world  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  through  understanding  of  the  world 
of  the  past.  Knowing  the  views  of  Dean 
Swift  on  war  and  standing  armies  gives 
one  a  bigger  view  of  disarmament  and 
world  peace  today.  The  end  is  worded 
in  the  general  report  (page  442)  under 
the  analysis  of  the  first  immediate  ob¬ 
jective:  Acquiring  fruitful  knowledge. 

( 1 )  Preparatory  to  acquiring  other 
fruitful  knowledge. 

a.  Acquaintance  with  events, 
persons,  and  customs  which  have  de¬ 
termined  the  progress  of  mankind. 

b.  Familiarity  with  the  sources 
of  social  facts  and  phenomena. 

The  aim  of  the  historical  background 
material  is  expressed  also  in  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  third  immediate  objective 
(page  443)  “Ability  in  selective  recall 
of  one’s  historical  knowledge  of  those 
elements  that  are  pertinent  to  present  so¬ 
cial  and  civic  problems.” 

The  unit  of  word  study  or  history  of 
the  English  language,  coming  as  it  does 
in  the  sophomore  year,  will  hardly  stand 
up  to  the  test  of  the  objectives,  consider¬ 
ing  the  time  that  it  requires ;  but  this 
application  of  objectives  is  qualitative 
not  quantitative. 
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The  technical  aids  in  the  way  of  text 
books  in  rhetoric  and  the  writing  of 
many  themes  aim  at  the  fourth  specific 
objective — acquiring  right  habits  and 
useful  skills.  The  grammar  unit  of  ten 
weeks  theoretically  is  supposed  to  meet 
the  objective  just  stated.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  does  in  practice.  Possibly 
also  the  acquiring  of  fruitful  knowledge 
— preparatory  to  acquiring  other  knowl¬ 
edge.  I  am  very  dubious  about  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  knowledge  of  techni¬ 
cal  grammar.  It  seems  to  me  more  like 
a  barren  fig  tree. 

But  perhaps  I  am  deceiving  myself 
and  substituting  a  personal  prejudice 
for  the  touchstone  of  the  objectives. 
W  hen  each  unit  of  any  given  curriculum 


has  been  measured  by  the  criteria  of  the 
objectives,  there  is  still  the  task  of  con¬ 
sidering  other  possible  units  that  may 
more  truly  and  more  economically  meet 
the  goals  of  education ;  so  that  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  re-organizing  a  curriculum  is 
only  started.  I  have  tried  to  be  objective 
and  judicial  in  applying  the  standards 
of  the  committee,  but  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  rationalizing,  of  forming  the 
conclusion  and  explaining  it  afterwards 
in  terms  of  the  stated  objectives.  At  any 
rate  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  faith  in  the 
value  of  the  two  sets  of  objectives  as 
criteria  in  choosing  material  for  a  cur¬ 
riculum  and  express  my  faith  in  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  committee. 
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Applying  the  North  Central  Association  Stand¬ 
ards  to  the  Reorganization  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Music* 

By  C.  F.  DISSINGER,  La  Grange,  Illinois 


Some  time  a^o  the  request  was  made 
for  this  discussion  under  the  heading 
“The  Application  of  The  North  Central 
Association  Standards  to  Music.”  In  a 
more  recent  letter  the  central  theme  of 
the  meeting  was  announced  as  “The 
Application  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  Standards  for  the  reorganization 
of  secondary  school  subjects.”  There¬ 
fore  an  attempt  is  made  to  treat  the 
subject  with  due  consideration  to  the 
reorganization  phase  of  the  topic. 

The  material  under  discussion  is  found 
in  the  1928  issue  of  the  North  Central 
Association  quarterly,  page  504.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  treatment  of  six  music  courses, 
namely:  1.  History  and  Appreciation, 
2.  Theory  and  Harmony,  3.  Choral 
Music,  4.  Orchestra,  5.  Band,  and  6. 
Applied  Music.  The  development  under 
each  subject  consists  of  two  parts;  the 
first  is  a  suggested  music  course  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
of  type  and  content  such  as  to  be  worthy 
of  entrance  credit  to  that  institution.  The 
second  part  is  an  outline  and  elaboration 
of  the  North  Central  objectives. 

The  subject  of  application  of  standards 
to  reorganization  is  to  be  approached 
here  from  the  view  point  of  the  needs 
of  high  school  music.  No  cure  can  be 
wisely  prescribed  except  as  it  applies  to 
the  ills  of  the  patient.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  weak  points  exist  in  present 
high  school  music.  The  North  Central 
Standards  are  an  adequate  basis  for  re¬ 
organization  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
administer  to  those  needs. 

One  of  the  chief  needs  of  secondary 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Gxnmission  on 
Unit  Courses  and  Curricula,  at  the  Chicago 
meeting,  March  15,  1929. 


school  music  has  been  for  more  clearly 
defined  objectives.  Two  important  con¬ 
siderations  are:  first,  their  selection  and 
second,  their  use  or  application  to  various 
music  subjects.  Objectives  selected 
should  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
cover  the  values  inherent  in  the  various 
courses.  In  the  Bulletin  “Music  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools”  published  in  1927  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  values  of 
music  as  a  high  school  subject  are  listed 
as:  1.  Aesthetic.  2.  Social,  3.  Worthy 
leisure,  and  4.  Vocational.  All  of  the 
North  Central  objective  values  are  found 
here  with  the  exception  of  the  one  of 
health. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  National 
Music  Supervisor’s  conference  a  sym¬ 
posium  occurred  dealing  with  the  topic 
“What  are  the  Objectives  in  School 
Music  and  How  may  they  be  evaluated?” 
At  that  time  one  speaker  stated,  “The 
objectives  in  music  education  are  to  cause 
children  to  learn  to  sing,  to  play,  and  to 
listen  so  they  will  come  to  love  and  un¬ 
derstand  good  music  so  g^enuinely,  so 
sincerely  that  their  school-day  enthusiasm 
for  it  will  continue  long  after  they  grad¬ 
uate  and  all  their  lives  they  will  derive 
deep  satisfaction  from  their  contacts 
with  the  art.” 

A  second  speaker  on  the  subject  said, 
“To  my  mind  the  real  objective  is  to 
establish  in  the  consciousness  of  our 
pupils  an  understanding  of  music,  not 
as  something  entertaining  and  beauti¬ 
ful  but  as  something  which  both  appeals 
to  and  expresses  our  innermost  emo¬ 
tions.” 

It  appears  that  these  two  speakers 
were  discussing  the  subject  with  a  view 
to  setting  forth  an  all-inclusive  objec- 
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Table  I.  Data  Collected  from  the  Following  High  Schools:  Waukegan.  New 
Trier,  Oak  Park.  Proviso,  Morton  and  La  Grange 


Total  Enrolled 

Vocational 

Non-Vocational 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

HISTORY 

8 

4 

4 

and 

70 

10 

60 

APPRECIATION 

29 

0 

29 

— 

— 

107 

14 

13% 

93 

87% 

25 

13 

12 

IS 

9 

6 

70 

10 

60 

THEORY  and 

26 

25 

HARMONY 

3 

3 

0 

_  ■  , 

— 

— 

139 

4%% 

36 

26% 

103 

74% 

177 

13 

164 

400 

0 

400 

476 

0 

476 

CHORAL 

70 

6 

64 

610 

0 

610 

1733 

S3%% 

19 

1.1% 

1714 

98.9% 

259 

69 

190 

120 

18 

102 

200 

0 

200 

INSTRU- 

240 

2 

238 

MENTAL 

175 

10 

165 

252 

25 

zar 

1246 

3m  % 

124 

10% 

1122 

90% 

Totals 

3225 

m% 

193 

6% 

3032 

94% 

tive.  They  placed  emphasis  on  the  cul¬ 
tural,  subjective  and  emotional  values, 
which  w'e  may  classify  as  the  aesthetic, 
listed  first  in  the  report  previously  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  Bulle¬ 
tin.  Music  and  education  will  probably 
suffer  little  from  an  over  emphasis  of 
the  aesthetic  value,  but  danerer  lies  in  its 
omission  or  partial  exclusion  by  more 
immediate  and  trivial  objectives,  wh’ch 
often  absorb  tbe  attention  of  the  music 
teacher.  In  view  of  the  need  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  list,  consider  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  objectives:  1.  The  Health,  2.  Social, 
3.  Vocational  and  4.  Leisure.  The 
aesthetic  is  not  listed  as  an  ultimate  aim 
but  is  touched  on  under  the  discussion  of 
health  and  leisure  time  objectives,  also 


as  a  sub-topic  or  immediate  objective  of 
the  social,  as  knowledge  useful  in  the 
control  of  situations  in  eve^day 
life;  development  of  attitudes,  inter¬ 
est,  motives,  ideals,  and  apprecia¬ 
tions.  Emphasis  in  the  outline  of  the 
aesthetic  value  in  a  more  extensive 
elaboration  of  the  leisure  time  objective, 
especially  under  the  choral  and  instru¬ 
mental  music  course,  would  serve  to 
avert  the  danger  of  overlooking  this  aim. 
Otherwise  the  North  Central  Standards 
seems  to  satisfy  the  need  for  aims  suf¬ 
ficiently  comprehensive  for  the  field  of 
music. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  application  of 
the  objectives  to  particular  subjects.  The 
need  here  apparently  is  the  proper 
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Table  II.  Opinions  from  Six  Music  Supervisors  Concerning  the  Value  of 
Objectives  in  Various  Music  Courses 

(c)  Social  (d)  Vocational 


(a)  Health 


(b)  Leisure 


Subject 

Supervisors’ 

(1) 

rating  of  objectives  in  order  of  importance 
(2)  (3)  (4) 

b 

c 

d 

a 

HISTORY 

and 

APPRECIATION 

d 

d 

c 

d 

VOC. 

b 

d 

b  LEISURE 
b  & 

c 

b 

d 

c 

VOC. 

& 

a 

a 

a  HEALTH 

a 

b 

c  SOCIAL 

a 

SOC. 

d 

d 

b 

c 

a 

THEORY 

and 

HARMONY 

d 

d 

c 

d 

VOC. 

b 

c 

b  LEISURE 
b 

c 

b 

d 

c 

SOC. 

a 

a 

a  HEALTH 

a 

d 

b 

c 

a 

c 

b 

a 

d 

b 

c 

d 

a 

CHORAL 

b 

c 

LEISURE 

c 

b  SOC. 

a 

d  HEALTH 

d 

a  VOC. 

b 

c 

a 

a 

b 

c 

a 

d 

INSTRUMENTAL 


(equal) 


LEISURE 


SOC. 


VOC. 


a 

a 

a 

a  HEALTH 
d 


evaluation  of  objectives,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  pupils  in  the  group  and 
selection  of  subject  matter  on  such  basis. 
For  instance,  the  nature  of  a  class  as  to 
its  vocational  or  non-vocational  trend 
must  be  considered  with  respect  to  objec¬ 
tives  and  treatment  of  subject.  Thus, 
an  advanced  orchestra  group  which  is 
largely  non-vocational  probably  should  be 
conducted  from  the  standpoint  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  appreciative  side  rather  than 
attaining  technical  perfection  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  which  might  be  desirable  in  a  vo¬ 
cational  group. 

As  an  aid  in  the  noting  of  differences 
in  the  nature  of  groups  enrolled  in  music 
courses,  a  brief  questionnaire  was  re¬ 
cently  sent  to  a  few  neighboring  high 
schools.  Lack  of  time  prevented  any 


extended  survey ;  however,  reports  were 
received  from  six  schools  of  varying 
size  and  representative  of  different  types 
of  surburban  communities,  namely: 
Waukegan.  New  Trier.  Oak  Park, 
Proviso,  Morton,  and  La  Grange.  The 
total  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
music  courses  in  these  high  schools  is 
3,325.  These  students  are  probably 
typical  of  high  school  music  students  in 
general. 

In  History  and  Music  Appreciation 
Courses  there  are  107  enrolled  or  3  1-3% 
of  the  entire  music  group.  According  to 
supervisors’  estimates,  14  were  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  vocational  students,  or  13% 
of  all  students  in  the  course.  One  school 
reports  a  class  where  50%  were  vo¬ 
cational  students.  In  another  school  a 
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class  in  the  subject  is  reported  as  100% 
noil-vocational.  Should  we  expect  the 
same  material  and  treatment  to  be  used 
in  each  of  these  classes?  For  the  non- 
vocationally  inclined  class  a  certain 
amount  of  historical  detail  might  be  omit¬ 
ted  and  the  appreciative  listening  side 
stressed.  For  the  vocational  group,  more 
attention  to  technicalities  and  detail 
would  be  of  value.  In  the  questionnaire 
referred  to,  the  supervisors  were  asked 
to  rank  the  four  objectives  according  to 
their  estimation  of  value  in  each  par¬ 
ticular  course.  In  the  History  and  Ap¬ 
preciation  course  this  vote  resulted  in  the 
majority  ranking  the  vocational  objective 
first;  with  leisure  and  social  tying  for 
second ;  vocational  and  social  third ;  and 
health,  fourth.  This  would  signify  that 
to  the  majority  of  these  teachers.  History 
and  Appreciation  of  Music  is  considered 
to  be  more  or  less  technical  rather  than 
a  broad  cultural  course  adapted  to  the 
average  listener.  However,  the  designers 
of  the  course  in  the  outline  had  the  lat¬ 
ter  type  in  mind  according  to  their  state¬ 
ment,  “A  course  such  as  this,  designed 
primarily  to  develop  the  appreciative 
powers  and  general  culture,  will  natur¬ 
ally  reach  a  larger  number  of  persons 
than  those  courses  demanding  musical 
ability  and  technical  skill.”  For  a  course 
which  would  reach  so  large  a  number 
and  where  the  vocational  trend  would  be 
very  slight,  possibly  a  better  name  to 
apply  would  be  merely  Music  Apprecia¬ 
tion.  in  order  not  to  confuse  it  with  one 
designed  for  a  more  select  and  vocation¬ 
ally  inclined  group. 

The  next  subject  treated  in  the  report 
is  Theory  and  Harmony.  In  the  average 
high  school  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
strongly  vocational  of  the  list.  Of  3.325 
students,  139  or  4  1-3%.  are  enrolled 
here.  In  these  classes  26%  were  classi¬ 
fied  as  vocational  students.  The  instruc¬ 
tors’  rating  of  objectives  placed  the  vo¬ 
cational  objective  of  first  importance, 
with  leisure,  second  ;  social,  third  ;  health, 
fourth. 

Choral  music  apparently  draws  the 
largest  numbers  with  the  vocational  ob¬ 
jective  of  slight  importance.  In  the  six 
high  schools  1,733,  or  53  2-3%  of  all 


music  students  are  found  in  the  various 
choral  organizations.  Only  1  1-10%  of 
these  are  rated  as  vocational.  Teachers 
need  is  found  here  for  a  wealth  of  ma¬ 
terial,  carefully  selected,  classified,  grad¬ 
ed.  and  suited  to  high  school  needs. 

The  last  subjects  fall  under  the  general 
head  of  instrumental  music.  This  group 
has  1,246,  or  38  2-3%,  enrolled  with 
10%  rated  as  vocational.  Supervisors’ 
rating  places  the  leisure  objective,  first; 
the  social,  second ;  vocational,  third ;  and 
health,  fourth. 

The  preceding  dicussion  and  data  on 
the  evaluation  of  objectives  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  differences  in  the  nature  of 
groups  exist,  as  illustrated  by  the  vary¬ 
ing  vocational  trends  for  subjects.  This 
places  upon  the  teacher  the  responsibility 
of  adapting  subject  matter  and  objectives 
to  individual  and  group  differences. 

Before  passing  to  the  next  point  of 
the  discussion  of  reorganization,  some 
comment  might  be  expected  on  the  sub- 
topics  of  the  outline  as  well  as  the  sug¬ 
gestive  material  which  goes  to  make  up 
a  large  portion  of  the  report.  The  sub- 
topics,  or  the  more  correctly  termed  im¬ 
mediate  objectives,  should  prove  of  great 
value  in  broadening  the  instructor’s  con¬ 
ceptions  of  objectives  pertaining  to  var¬ 
ious  subjects.  A  clearer  conception  of 
the  interrelation  of  common  aims  run¬ 
ning  through  the  various  courses  should 
be  gained.  An  extensive  amount  of 
listed  material  is  of  great  value  to  the 
teacher;  the  outline  provides  this  in 
some  instances  but  in  others  a  longer 
list  would  offer  more  variety  and  choice. 

A  further  need  in  reorganization  is 
the  matter  of  standardization  of  High 
School  music.  Although  standards  have 
been  raised  greatly  in  recent  years,  there 
still  remains  a  lack  of  uniformity  per¬ 
taining  to  a  number  of  phases.  There 
exists  a  great  divergence  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  content  in  similar  courses  in 
various  schools.  This  same  condition 
exists  in  regard  to  equipment,  such  as, 
library  material,  facilities  for  listening 
in  music  appreciation  classes,  instru¬ 
mentation  in  bands  and  orchestras,  etc. 
Time  allotment  for  courses  still  varies 
although  standards  here  are  rapidly  be- 
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coming  the  same  as  those  existing  for 
other  subjects  where  similar  credit  is  al¬ 
lowed.  Teaching  requirements  seem  to 
need  more  standardization  and  likewise 
the  granting  of  credits  for  music. 

Secondary  schools  have  done  much  to 
help  themselves  in  the  matter  of  stand¬ 
ards  in  recent  years,  but  is  there  not  a 
great  external  factor  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem  ?  Such  a  solution  might  rest 
with  the  higher  institutions.  Colleges 
would  be  in  an  advantageous  position  for 
the  setting  of  standards  for  high  school 
music  by  their  placing  of  entrance  credits 
in  music  on  an  equal  basis  with  those  of 
other  subjects.  These  institutions  could 
then  demand  that  courses  come  up  to 
certain  qualifications  in  order  that  their 
credits  be  honored.  Much  has  been  said 
of  late  as  to  the  importance  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  worthy  use  of  leisure  time  and 
also  of  the  value  of  general  development 
of  an  appreciation  of  the  arts.  Great 
advances  have  been  made  in  the  last  ten 
years,  until  music  in  many  high  schools 
is  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  subjects. 
Yet,  it  is  still  the  policy  of  many  higher 
institutions  to  give  little  recognition  to 
high  school  music  credits.  Quite  com¬ 
monly,  music  entrance  units  are  limited 
to  one  or  two,  and  these  confined  to 
Histoiy  of  Music,  or  Theory  and  Har¬ 
mony;  that  is,  to  those  courses  which 
have  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  vo¬ 
cational  side.  An  unfair  discrimination 
against  the  non-vocational  or  leisure  time 
music  courses  appears  to  exist.  Yet  most 
of  secondary  school  music  is  given  over 
to  this  type,  the  choral  and  instrumental. 
According  to  our  aforementioned  sta¬ 
tistics,  ninety-two  per  cent  of  all  the 
music  students  of  the  six  high  schools 
are  in  these  courses,  which  the  colleges 
would  recognize  least.  Higher  institu¬ 


tions  might  reply  that  standards  have  not 
been  such  as  to  warrant  more  recogni¬ 
tion.  Yet  it  rests  within  their  power  to 
demand  the  standards  they  desire.  Pos¬ 
sibly  no  other  means  would  be  as  im¬ 
mediate  in  bringing  about  results. 

The  report  of  the  committee  presents 
such  a  plan,  set  forth  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  material.  They  accept 
high  school  music  credits  for  entrance  to 
the  extent  of  four  units.  The  various 
courses  are  prescribed,  with  standards 
set  for  content,  equipment,  time  allot¬ 
ment,  general  procedure,  etc.  The  sug¬ 
gested  courses  are  comprehensive,  sug¬ 
gestive  and  somewhat  flexible.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  decided  step  forward  in 
setting  up  of  standards  for  high  schools 
and  in  motivating  their  adoption  by  re¬ 
cognition  of  credits  for  courses  quali¬ 
fying.  It  is  hoped  that  all  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  soon  will  take  similar  action. 
This  might  necessitate  an  adoption  by 
universities  and  colleges  of  these  or 
similar  standards  for  the  sake  of  uni¬ 
formity.  Thus  within  the  report  is 
found  a  solution  for  the  need  for  stand¬ 
ardization  in  the  field  of  secondary 
school  music. 

In  conclusion,  the  North  Central 
Standards  apply  in  a  valuable  way  to 
the  reorganization  of  secondary  school 
music.  The  statements  and  elaboration 
administer  to  the  need  for  objectives 
sufficiently  comprehensive  in  scope. 
The  scope  of  the  material  allows  the 
teacher  to  properly  evaluate  objectives 
and  adapt  materials  with  consideration 
for  the  varying  needs  of  pupils.  The 
report  contains  a  working  example  in  the 
Wisconsin  material  of  what  Higher  in¬ 
stitutions  may  contribute  in  meeting  the 
need  for  better  and  more  uniform  stand¬ 
ards  in  secondary  school  music. 
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Reorganization  in  Physics 

By  a.  W.  HURD,  University  of  Minnesota* 


This  article  includes  portions  of  the 
progress  report  printed  in  the  March 
1929  Quarterly.  In  addition,  certain 
considerations  engaging  the  sub-commit- 
lee  in  physics  are  set  forth.  Not  only 
are  the  ultimate  and  immediate  aims 
as  stated  in  the  general  Committee  report 
made  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  at  reorganization  in  physics  but 
other  desirable  features  are  incorporated. 
For  example,  the  present  organization  is 
not  entirely  discarded  but  changes  are 
made  in  accordance  with  the  results  of 
an  analysis  of  suggestions  of  persons 
suitable  to  cite  as  authorities.  To  il¬ 
lustrate: — The  writer  in  1926,  made  an 
analysis  of  literature  written  from  1900 
to  1926  inc.,  which  contained  statements 
bearing  upon  our  courses  in  physics. 
These  statements  were  tabulated  under 
the  categories.  (1)  aims,  functions, 
values,  purposes;  (2)  present  inade¬ 
quacies  and  suggested  remedies;  (3) 
desirable  method ;  (4)  place  of  the  lab¬ 
oratory,  recitation,  and  demonstration ; 
and  (5)  desirable  content.  One  hundred 
sixty-two  statements  of  68  authorities 
were  finally  condensed  into  five  inclusive 
statements  covering  number  1,  which 
are  as  follows,  in  order  of  times  men¬ 
tioned:  Physics  (a)  reveals  and  inter¬ 
prets  physical  life,  giving  breadth,  per¬ 
spective,  and  balanced  appreciations ; 

(b)  develops  a  rational  individual  able 
to  use  certain  specific  knowledge,  skills 
interests,  abilities,  or  habits  in  better 
solving  the  every  day  problems  of  life ; 

(c)  develops  social  and  vocational  ef¬ 
ficiency;  (d)  prepares  students  for  col¬ 
lege  entrance;  and  (e)  teaches  the  laws 
and  principles  of  physics.  These  state¬ 
ments  were  obtained  from  as  nearly  an 

•An  address  delivered  before  the  Gmnnission 
on  Unit  Courses  and  Curricula  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  March 
13,  1929 


objective  analysis  as  the  writer  could 
make. 

Under  the  category  of  present  inade¬ 
quacies  and  suggested  remedies,  the 
following  statements  were  finally  sum¬ 
marized.  the  statements  being  stated  in 
terms  of  desirable  remedies  in  order  of 
the  number  of  times  mentioned  in  224 
statements  by  110  authorities:  we  need 
(a)  well  chosen  subject  matter  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  pupils ;  (b)  more 
careful  selection  and  training  of  teachers 
for  the  teaching  of  high  school  pupils; 

(c)  well  defined  aims  and  objectives; 

(d)  greater  responsibility  and  freedom 
of  action  of  pupils  with  motivation  em¬ 
phasized ;  and  (e)  methods  of  science 
used  to  determine  future  changes  in  the 
course. 

Under  the  category,  desirable  method, 
a  similar  condensation  of  104  statements 
by  52  authorities  yielded  the  following  in 
order  of  mention:  (a)  real  problems  or 
projects  of  the  pupils’  environment  based 
on  actual  experiences;  (b)  begin  with 
phenomena  or  applications  and  proceed 
finally  to  generalizations;  (c)  psycho¬ 
logical  order  rather  than  logical ;  (d) 
logical  development;  and  (e)  supervised 
study. 

Under  the  category :  place  of  the  labor¬ 
atory,  recitation  and  demonstration,  41 
statements  of  19  authorities  yielded  only 
a  very  general  summation  which  could 
be  considered  as  a  concensus  of  opinion, 
viz.,  laboratory,  class  recitation,  and  de¬ 
monstration  should  be  combined  to  form 
a  single,  unified  course,  each  being  used 
when  the  occasion  seems  best  to  demand 
it.  The  inference  here  is  that  there  is  no 
choice  necessary  among  these  alternatives 
such  as  to  exclude  the  others  altogether ; 
neither  should  an  artificial  time  division 
be  made  among  them  to  give  each  its 
quota  of  time.  On  the  other  hand  each 
should  be  used  to  supplement  the  others 
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when  and  where  it  is  obviously  more 
superior  in  accomplishing  the  purpose 
intended. 

Under  the  category,  desirable  content, 
125  statements  of  75  authorities  yielded 
the  following  in  order  of  mention:  (a) 
Community  or  environmental  applica¬ 
tions  or  illustrations  useful  to  the  pupil ; 

(b)  facts,  laws,  principles,  or  methods ; 

(c)  historical  and  biographical  material; 

(d)  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  ma¬ 
terial;  (e)  big  dynamic  things;  (f) 
metric  system  and  decimals;  (g)  activ¬ 
ities  to  be  engaged  in  rather  than  sub¬ 
ject  matter;  and  (h)  problems  illus¬ 
trating  principles. 

If  the  number  of  statements  in  each 
division  is  any  criterion  of  what  problems 
were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  au¬ 
thorities,  the  order  of  importance  of 
categories  was  as  follows:  (1)  present 
inadequacies  and  suggested  remedies ; 

(2)  aims,  functions,  values,  purposes; 

(3)  desirable  content;  (4)  desirable 
method;  (5)  place  of  the  recitation, 
laboratory,  and  demonstration.  Without 
limitation  to  any  one  category,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  five  summary  condensations  re¬ 
ceived  the  most  frequent  mention:  (a) 
there  should  be  well  chosen  subject 
matter  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils — 
144  statements;  (b)  physics  reveals  and 
interprets  physical  life,  giving  breadth, 
perspective,  and  balanced  appreciations 
— 74  statements;  (c)  the  content  should 
include  community  or  environmental  ap¬ 
plications  or  illustrations  useful  to  the 
pupils — 63  statements;  (d)  physics  de¬ 
velops  a  rational  individual  able  to  use 
certain  specific  knowledge,  skills,  inter¬ 
ests,  abilities  or  habits  in  better  solving 
the  every  day  problems  of  life — 54  state¬ 
ments;  and  (e)  the  content  should  in¬ 
clude  real  problems  or  projects  of  the 
pupils’  environment  based  on  actual  ex¬ 
periences — 45  statements. 

Such  an  analysis  is  very  difficult  to 
make  objectively,  but  there  are  certain 
outstanding  points  receiving  emphasis 
which  make  it  worth  while  even  though 
not  entirely  objective.  While  they  do 
not  settle  the  problem  of  the  best  physics 
course,  they  gfive  very  definite  impres¬ 
sions  of  some  of  the  problems  upon  which 


to  concentrate  attention  in  order  to  de¬ 
velop  the  most  desirable  course.  The 
writer  takes  some  liberty  in  deriving  the 
following  four  fundamental  premises 
from  the  analyses : 

1.  The  course  in  physics  should  add  to 
the  pupils  knowledge  as  much  as  is  feas¬ 
ible  about  the  physical  world  in  which 
he  lives,  so  that  he  may  use  it  in  his  every 
day  life  to  make  him  more  efficient  so¬ 
cially  and  vocationally. 

2.  The  subject  material  should  bear 
upon  his  necessities  and  his  experiences 
in  daily  life. 

3.  The  method  should  be  largely  pro¬ 
ject  and  problem,  following  a  natural 
psychological  order  built  upon  the  pupils’ 
present  knowledge. 

4.  Laboratory,  recitation,  and  demon¬ 
stration  should  not  be  arranged  on  a  de¬ 
finitely  divided  time  basis,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  but  should  dovetail  together  in 
a  manner  determined  by  the  nature  of 
the  task,  the  purpose  in  mind,  and  the 
facilities  at  hand. 

The  foregoing  principles  may  be  very 
well  combined  with  the  ultimate  and  im¬ 
mediate  objectives  of  the  North  Central 
Association  Committee  given  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapter.  Pending  studies  to  de¬ 
termine  the  validity  of  these  principles,  a 
tentative  reorganization  of  the  course  in 
high  school  physics  may  be  attempted 
based  on  these  principles,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  stated  aims  and  objectives.  The 
changes  to  be  made  need  not  be  unduly 
radical,  but  may  aid  in  a  sane  construc¬ 
tive  evolution,  in  keeping  with  the  can¬ 
vas  of  the  expressed  opinions  of  many 
experts.  Such  a  reorganization  is  now 
being  attempted  by  the  members  of  the 
sub-committee  on  physics.  The  plan  is 
briefly  this: — 

First  to  select  certain  unit  names  based 
on  concrete,  environmental  material, 
which  material  may  serve  to  center  at¬ 
tention  upon  well  recognized  groups  of 
physical  laws  and  principles,  and  which 
material  may  be  more  clearly  understood 
through  a  study  of  such  laws  and  prin¬ 
ciples.  For  example,  nineteen  topics 
have  been  tentatively  selected  around 
which  to  organize  teaching  units.  The 
following  are  the  titles : 
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Unit  I — What  are  hydrometers,  for 
what  are  they  used,  and  what  essential 
phase  of  science  do  they  illustrate  ? 

Unit  II — What  are  simple  machines 
and  of  what  value  are  they. 

Unit  III — Principles  of  liquid  and  gas 
pressure  and  their  applications  in  water 
and  gas  supply  systems. 

Unit  IV — Applications  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fluid  pressure  in  water  and  air 
craft. 

Unit  V — Heating,  ventilating,  and 
humidifying  systems. 

Unit  VI — Refrigeration  and  other  ap¬ 
plications  of  heat  energy. 

Unit  VII — Atmospheric  electricity  and 
some  of  its  manifestations. 

Unit  VIII — Electric  lighting  systems. 

Unit  IX — Electric  generation  and 
transmission. 

Unit  X — Electricity  and  communica¬ 
tion. 

Unit  XI — Electro-chemistry  and  the 
storage  battery. 

Unit  XII — Photography  and  picture 
projection. 

Unit  XIII — Telescopes  and  micro¬ 
scopes. 

Unit  XIV — Light  projectors. 

Unit  XV — Color  and  some  of  its 
phenomena. 

Unit  XVI — Musical  instruments. 

Unit  XVII — X-rays  and  other  radi¬ 
ations. 

Unit  XVIII — Simple  manifestations  of 
gravity. 

Unit  XIX — The  automobile  (  review 
unit). 

Anyone  well  versed  in  physics  will 
recognize  at  once  the  possibilities  of 
teaching  the  really  important  laws  and 
principles  of  physics  in  connection  with 
the  list  of  units  given,  and  in  addition 
note  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  the 
principles  of  organization  derived  from 
the  analysis  of  literature,  and  the  state¬ 
ments  of  ultimate  and  immediate  aims 
and  objectives  set  forth  by  the  North 
Central  Association  Committee. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  sub¬ 
committee  has  formulated  tentative  out¬ 
lines  of  the  units,  after  first  selecting 
the  ultimate  objectives  which  in  their 
collective  opinion  may  best  be  accomp¬ 


lished  in  this  unit.  The  items  in  each 
unit  are  pupil  activities,  seeking  to  im¬ 
part  definite  informations,  appreciations, 
techniques,  and  habits  and  skills.  Unit 
I  has  been  once  revised,  the  revision  be¬ 
ing  based  on  the  criticisms  of  six  co¬ 
operating  teachers  in  four  schools  who 
used  the  unit  in  teaching.  It  must  be 
examined  with  the  provision  kept  in  mind 
that  it  is  the  introductory  unit.  The  title 
concerns  a  commonly  used,  everyday  de¬ 
vice.  The  leisure  time,  and  vocational 
ultimate  aims  are  selected  as  major.  The 
list  of  common  activities  for  all  pupils 
is  almost  without  exception  a  list  of 
problematic  situations.  “Knowledge,” 
“technique.”  “appreciation,”  and  “skill” 
items  are  included.  Knowledge  items  in¬ 
clude  preparatory  knowledge,  know¬ 
ledge  which  is  designed  to  function  in 
discovering  and  developing-  dispositions 
and  abilities,  and  knowledge  which  should 
function  in  life  situations.  The  “tech¬ 
nique”  items  include  problems,  with 
special  attention  paid  to  the  processes  of 
one’s  mind  in  solving  problems  in  general, 
no  matter  of  what  kind,  technique  in 
experimentation,  and  the  tabulation  of 
experimental  results.  The  “appreciation” 
items  include  appreciation  of  the  metric 
system  of  measurements,  measurement 
as  a  factor  in  modem  life  and  in  science, 
and  accuracy  in  measurement.  The 
“skill”  items  are  in  the  nature  of  drill 
on  some  of  the  “knowledge”  and  “tech¬ 
nique”  items.  An  outline  of  Unit  I  is 
given  here  as  an  illustration  of  the  plan 
used. 

UNIT  I 

What  are  hydrometers,  for  what  are 
they  used,  and  how  do  they  illustrate  an 
essential  phase  of  science  ? 

Leisure  time,  and  exploratory-voca¬ 
tional  and  vocational  aims,  primarily. 

Common  activities  for  all  pupils  fol¬ 
lowing  a  pretest  covering  a  large  sample 
of  minimal  essentials. 

For  the  knowledge  objective,  primarily. 

1.  Study  the  constmetion  of  metric 
tables  of  length,  area,  volume,  and 
weight.  (For  area  and  volume,  use 
sq.  and  cu.  units  of  length,  respec¬ 
tively). 
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2.  Review  the  English  tables  of  length, 
area,  volume,  and  weight. 

3.  Memorize:  1  kilogram  -  2 :20  lbs.; 

1  liter  -  1.06  qts. 

4.  Explain  the  origin  of  the  units: 
meter,  kilogram,  liter. 

5.  Show  how  the  number  of  inches  in 
the  various  multiples  and  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  the  meter  may  be  quickly 
and  conveniently  found  from  the 
number  39.37. 

6.  Density  is  defined  as  the  weight  per 
unit  volume.  Explain  the  meaning 
of  this  Statement  by  concrete  illus¬ 
trations. 

7.  Specific  gravity  is  defined  as  the 
ratio  between  the  weight  of  a  body 
and  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume 
of  pure  water  at  40  degrees  C.  Ex¬ 
plain.  by  concrete  illustrations,  the 
meaning  of  this  statement. 

8.  Explain  concretely  the  distinction 
between  density  and  specific  grav- 

9.  Explain  why  some  density  tables 
are  the  same  as  specific  gravity 
tables. 

10.  Study  the  construction  of  a  battery 
hydrometer  and  a  radiator  solution 
hydrometer. 

11.  Find  out  what  solutions  are  used  in 
batteries  and  automobile  radiators. 

12.  Explain  how  the  two  hydrometers 
mentioned  are  used  in  practice. 

13.  Draw  a  diagram  of  a  hydrometer 
showing  the  differences  in  scale 
calibration  of  the  two  types  men¬ 
tioned. 

14.  Explain  the  effects  of  different 
liquids  in  floating  the  hydrometer 
at  different  levels  (e.  g.,  the  lighter 
the  liquid,  the  lower  the  hydrometer 
sinks. 

15.  Show  what  relation  exists  between 
the  weight  of  the  hydrometer  and 
the  weight  of  the  liquid  it  displaces. 
(Archimedes’  Principles  applied  to 
floating  bodies). 

16.  Explain  the  relations  existing  be¬ 
tween  ( 1 )  battery  charge  and  hydro¬ 
meter  reading,  and  (2)  radiator 
solution  freezing  point  and  specific 
gravity. 


17.  Make  a  list  showing  many  common 
uses  of  hydrometers. 

18.  Make  a  list  of  vocations  associated 
with  the  use  of  hydrometers. 

19.  Use  a  balance  and  weights  to  weigh 
a  specific  gravity  bottle. 

20.  Explain  the  proper  use  of  a  balance 
and  weights  in  weighing  an  object. 

21.  Find  the  specific  gravity  of  some 
liquid  by  the  use  of  a  specific  grav¬ 
ity  bottle,  a  balance,  and  weights. 

For  the  technique  objective,  primarily. 

22.  Find  the  height  in  cm.  of  a  man  who 
is  5'  9"  tall. 

23.  Explain  as  nearly  as  you  can  the 
proceedures  which  your  mind  fol¬ 
lowed  in  solving  the  problem  of 
(22). 

24.  List  the  steps  in  (23)  which  are 
common  to  the  solution  of  any  prob¬ 
lem,  no  matter  of  what  kind. 

Solve  the  following  problems,  noting 
the  steps  listed  in  (24),  which  are 
followed  in  each  case: 

25.  Find  the  weight  in  kgs.  of  a  man 
weighing  180  lbs. 

26.  Find  the  capacity  (in  liters  and 
gallons)  of  a  tank  which  measures 
4m.  long,  2m.  wide,  and  160  cm. 
deep. 

27.  Find  the  weight  in  g.,  kg.,  and 
pound,  of  water  which  would  fill 
the  tank  described  in  (26). 

28.  How  would  you  verify  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “a  pint’s  a  pound,  the 
world  around”? 

29.  Find  the  density  in  gm.  per  cm.* 
of  a  block  of  iron  10  by  5  by  4  cm. 
weighing  1.5  kg. 

30.  A  block  of  stone  weighing  812  lbs. 
measures  4  ft.  by  12  in.  by  15  in. 
What  density  has  it  in  lbs  per  ft.*? 

31.  Find  the  number  of  kg.  of  mercury 
in  a  flask  containing  140  cc. 

32.  Find  the  weight  of  2  cu.  ft.  of 
aluminum  whose  density  of  265  gm. 
per  cm*. 

33.  Find  the  volume  in  cu.  ft.  of  the 
cork  in  a  life  preserver  wei^hirtf 
22  lbs.  whose  specific  gravity  is  m 
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34.  Find  the  weight  in  lbs,  of  a  cake 
.  of  ice  measuring  20"  by  16"  by  24", 

its  specific  gravity  being  .91. 

35.  How  many  cc.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  must  be  mixed  with 
a  liter  of  pure  water  in  order  to 
make  a  solution  of  specific  gravity 
1.28? 

36.  Find  the  number  of  cu.  ft.  of  water 
displaced  by  a  row-boat  weighing 
300  lbs. 

37.  A  barge  weighing  700  tons  will 
displace  how  many  cu.  ft.  of  water 
after  taking  on  200  tons  of  coal  ? 

38.  Explain  how  the  capacity  of  a 
bottle  may  be  found  by  means  of 
a  balance  and  weights. 

39.  Show  how  a  long  test  tube  might  be 
graduated  to  read  cc.  by  using  only 
a  balance  and  weights. 

40.  Find  the  density  of  a  piece  of  ice 
which  floats  9-10  submerged  in 
water. 

41.  Find  the  length  of  a  brass  cylinder 
which  weighs  20  g.,  the  diameter 
being  2  cm.  and  the  density  of  brass 
9.5  g.  per  cm®. 

Elxperimentally  determine: 

42.  The  density  of  cylinders  of  brass, 
aluminum,  and  copper  by  using 
vernier  calipers  and  a  balance  with 
weights. 

( Make  a  tabulated  record  of  your 
work  to  show  all  measurements 
and  computations  made). 

43.  The  number  of  cm.  in  an  inch  and 
the  number  of  cm*  in  an  inch  by 
measuring  the  dimensions  of  a  rec¬ 
tangular  piece  of  paper  with  an 
inch  and  a  cm.  rule,  respectively, 
(Make  a  tabulated  record  of  your 
work  to  show  all  measurements 
and  computations  made). 

Experimentally  determine  as  in  (42) 
and  (43): 

44.  The  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  by 
using  a  specific  gravity  bottle,  al¬ 
cohol  and  a  balance  with  weights. 
(Tabulate  Measurements  and  Com¬ 
putations.) 


For  the  habit  and  skill  objective,  pri¬ 
marily. 

45.  Drill  in  multiplication  and  division 
of  decimals  in  order  to  review  rules 
of  pointing  off  decimal  places. 

46.  Drill  on  such  mental  problems  as: 
how  many  mm.  in  a  m.  ? ;  how  many 
mg.  in  a  kg.?;  and  how  many  cm. 
in  a  mm.?;  how  many  inches  in  a 
meter?;  how  many  lbs.  in  a  gm.?; 
how  many  inches  in  a  cm.?;  etc. 

47.  Make  several  hydrometer  determin¬ 
ations  of  specific  gravity  until  ac¬ 
curacy  is  obtained. 

48.  Take  at  least  three  practice  tests, 
one  each  week,  on  all  the  work 
covered  to  date  in  the  unit.  These 
should  be  short  answer  questions 
covering  much  ground,  and  sample 
problems.  One  may  be  as  follows : 

a.  If  the  density  of  a  body  is  3.4 
gm.  per  cm.®,  what  is  its  specific 
gravity  ? 

b.  What  is  the  density  of  the  same 
body  in  lbs.  per  ft.®? 

c.  A  density  bottle  of  capactiy  50 
cc.  weighs  25  g.  empty  and  ^.35 
g.  filled  with  oil.  Find  the  den¬ 
sity  of  the  oil. 

d.  Calculate  the  weight  of  a  rec¬ 

tangular  sheet  of  aluminum  1  ft. 
sq.  and  thick,  its  specific 

gravity  being  2.7. 

e.  A  piece  of  gold  weighs  772  g. 
Find  the  weight  of  a  piece  of 
lead  of  the  same  volume.  The 
specific  gravities  of  lead  and  gold 
are  11.3  and  19.3,  respectively. 

A  long  practice  test  may  be  given  the 
day  preceding  the  final  test,  preferably 
consisting  of  30  short  answer  questions 
reviewing  the  items  of  information  and 
problem  content. 

For  the  appreciative  objective,  pri¬ 
marily. 

49.  Write  a  theme  on  the  relative  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  English  and  Metric 
systems  of  measures. 

50.  Discuss  or  seek  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  is  measurement  and 
why  is  it  an  essential  element  in 
modern  life?" 
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51.  Carefully  consider  the  relation  of 
measurement  to  the  progress  of 
science.  Give  concrete  illustrations. 

52.  Cite  five  cases  demanding  more 
than  ordinary  accuracy  of  measure¬ 
ment. 

53.  Show  how  the  accuracy  of  a  meas¬ 
ure  may  be  judged. 

54.  Illustrate  the  meaning  of  accuracy 
of  less  than  1%  error. 

55.  Find  the  per  cent  of  error  in  a 
measure  of  .1697  meters,  when  the 
mean  of  5  careful  measurements  is 
.1701  meters. 

56.  Make  a  list  of  (1)  devices  and  (2) 
units  of  measure  which  are  now 
used  to  measure  the  following: 
water  pressure,  time,  force,  dis¬ 
tance,  electric  current,  temperature, 
humidity,  electric  power,  specific 
gravity  of  liqu’ds,  weight,  heat,  in¬ 
tensity  of  a  light,  electric  pressure, 
intensity  of  illumination,  electric 
energy,  gravity. 

Final  test  on  a  large  sample  of  min¬ 
imal  essentials. 

Suggested  additional  activities  for 

capable  or  problem  pupils: 

1.  Make  measurements  with  a  vernier 
caliper  to  obtain  volumes. 

2.  Make  measurements  w'ith  a  micro¬ 
meter  to  obtain  volumes. 

3.  Make  measurements  w’ith  a  diagonal 

scale  and  dividers  to  obtain  vol¬ 
umes.  • 

4.  Prepare  a  paper  on  kinds  of  radia¬ 
tor  non-freeze  solutions. 

5.  Prepare  a  paper  on  the  life  of 
Archimedes. 

6.  Prepare  a  paper  on  the  history  of 
the  hydrometer. 

7.  Prepare  a  paper  on  types  of  bal¬ 
ances  and  their  uses. 

8.  Prepare  a  paper  on  weight-making- 
variations  in  quality. 

9.  Prepare  a  paper  on  fine  measuring 
devices. 

10.  Prepare  a  paper  on  gasoline  test¬ 
ing. 

11.  Prepare  a  paper  on  milk  testing. 

12.  Prepare  a  paper  on  types  of  hydro¬ 
meters  and  their  uses. 

13.  Prepare  a  paper  on  the  history  of 


the  English  system  of  weights  and 
measures. 

14.  Prepare  a  paper  on  the  history  of 
the  Metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures. 

15.  Prepare  a  paper  on,  “Tabulation  as 
and  Aid  in  Science.” 

16.  Prepare  a  paper  on  “A  Visit  to 
a  Battery  Station.” 

17.  Make  a  hydrometer. 

18.  Diagram  types  of  hydrometers. 

19.  Make  a  large  metric-English  equi¬ 
valents  chart. 
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ence. 

10.  Buckley — A  Short  History  of  Natural 
Science. 

11.  Cajorie — History  of  Physics. 

12.  Book  of  Popular  Science — Grolier  Society, 
Vol.  14,  p.  4901 — “How  Things  Are  Meas¬ 
ured.” 

13.  Book  of  Popular  Science — Grolier  Society, 
Vol.  14,  p.  S03S.— “The  Sire  and  Weight 
of  Things.” 

14.  Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  9, 
p.  3713 — “How  Long,  How  Much,  What 
Does  it  Weigh?” 

15.  Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  S, 
p.  2206 — “Metric  Weights  and  Measures." 

16.  Any  good  encyclopedia. 

17.  Burns,  The  Story  of  Great  Inventions— 
Ch.  1. 

18.  Circular — Bureau  of  Standards  No.  92— 
“Operation  and  Care  of  Vehicle  Type  Bat¬ 
teries,”  p.  43. 

19.  Circular — Bureau  of  Standards  No.  SS — 
“Measurements  for  the  Household,”  Chap¬ 
ters  1  and  2  and  the  Appendix. 
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20.  Mendelson,  H.  G.  “Gasoline  Facts” — 
Bradford,  Pa.:  The  National  Tank  Au¬ 
diting  Service,  Inc.,  1926— Especially  Ch. 
V. 

21.  Boyd,  T.  A.  “Gasoline — What  Everyone 
Should  Know  About  It”;  New  York: 
Stokes,  1925.  Especially  Ch.  VI,  p.  111- 
12. 

22.  Allen,  A.  H.  “Commercial  Organic  Anal¬ 
ysis,”  Vol.  4,  London:  Churchill — Espec¬ 
ially  Specific  Gravity  of  Milk,  p.  151  and 
the  following  pages. 

23.  Publow  and  Troy — “Questions  and  An¬ 
swers  on  Milk  and  Milk  Testing,”  New 
York:  Orange,  Judd  and  Company,  1909. 
Especially  p.  22-34. 

24.  Frederiksen,  J.  D. '  “The  Story  of  Milk” 
— New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1919;  Es¬ 
pecially — “How  to  Test  Milk,”  p.  15-19. 

25.  Ball,  F.  E.  “Make  the  Dairy  Pay” — Col¬ 
orado  Experiment  Station,  No.  295,  Dec., 
1924.  Especially  Testing  and  handling 
milk  and  cream,  p.  20-28. 

26.  Johnson,  Julia  E.  “Metric  System.”  New 
York:  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1926.  Also 
contains  a  large  bibliography. 

27.  Perkin,  F.  M.  “The  Metric  and  British 
Systems  of  Weights,  Measures,  and 
Coinage.”  New  York  and  London:  Whit¬ 
taker,  1907 — Contains  also  a  chapter  on 
Specific  Gravities. 

28.  National  Industrial  Conference  Board — 
“The  Metric  versus  the  English  System  of 
Weights  and  Measures” — Research  Report 
No.  42,  1921,  New  York:  The  Century 
Company. 

29.  Drury,  A.  “World  Metric  Standardiza¬ 
tion — An  Urgent  Issue.”  San  Francisco: 
World  Metric  Standardization  Council, 
681  Market  St. 

30.  Tycos  Tables — Taylor  Instrument  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. — Especially:  “How  to 
Read  the  Hydrometer,”  p.  47-9.  Indicated 
S.  G.  of  Mineral  Oils,  etc.,  p.  59-66.  The 
Lactometer,  p.  121-7.  Other  Material,  p. 
47-127. 

31.  “The  Baume  Hydrometers” — Memoirs  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Science,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  63-71. 

32.  Machinery’s  Reference  Series  No.  21 
Measuring  Tools,  New  York:  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Press,  1910.  “History  and  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Standard  Measurements,”  p.  3. 
"Calipers,  Dividers,  and  Surface  Guages,” 


p.  11.  “Micrometer  Measuring  Instru¬ 
ments,”  p.  22.  “Miscellaneous  Tools  and 
Guages,”  p.  40.  Scranton:  International 
Text- Book  Co., 

33.  International  Library  of  Technology  230, 
1920 — Sections  9  and  10  “Measuring  In¬ 
struments  and  Precision  Measuring  In¬ 
struments.” 

Periodical  Articles 

34.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  May,  1927 — “Is 
Your  Yard  Yours?” 

35.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  April,  1927 — 
“Shall  We  Scrap  the  Yardstick?” 

36.  The  Science  Classroom,  Nov.,  1927,  p.  4 
“Units  of  Measurement.” 

37.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Technical  Pa¬ 
per  166— “Motor  Gasoline :  Properties, 
Laboratory  Methods  of  Testing  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Specifications” — E.  W.  Dean,  1917. 

38.  Automotive  Industries — “Johansson,  Apos¬ 
tle  of  Mechanical  Accuracy  in  America" 
Sept.  25,  1919,  p.  608-12. 

39.  “Measurement” — Articles  in  the  January 
and  April  numbers,  1928 — Published  by 
Metric  Association,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  physicist, 
the  unit  fttnetions  in  teaching  something 
concern'tifj  density  and  specific  gravity 
and  the  elements  of  measurement  and 
experimentation.  The  succeeding  units 
constitute  enough  of  the  materials  usually 
thought  of  as  conventional  physics  to  sat¬ 
isfy  requirements  likely  to  be  made  by 
any  college  or  educational  board.  The 
course,  as  a  whole,  does  depart  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  stereotyped  logical 
arrangement  so  long  followed,  but  is  not 
illogical  in  any  way,  all  units  being  based 
on  preceding  units,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  development  of  laws  and  prin¬ 
ciples.  Applications  are  at  all  times  the 
cores  around  which  the  units  are  con¬ 
structed.  Knowledge  is  always  stressed 
as  a  vehicle  for  understanding  certain 
aspects  of  our  common  environment,  not 
as  an  end  in  itself,  and  knowledge  items 
are  as  closely  connected  with  the  devices 
which  they  are  introduced  to  explain, 
as  is  leasable. 

Many  special  projects  are  suggested, 
but  the  plan  is  always  only  to  suggest, 
the  pupil  being  encouraged  to  select  pro- 
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jects  for  himself.  The  word,  project, 
is  here  used  only  to  mean  some  activ¬ 
ity  which  is  largely  planned  and  carried 
out  by  an  individual  pupil,  which  is  not 
assigned  to  all  members  of  the  class. 

Is  is  assumed  that  the  class  members 
have  some  current  text-book  of  physics, 
but  several  other  texts  are  mentioned  for 
reference.  Other  references  are  in¬ 
cluded,  those  given  for  all  units  consti¬ 
tuting  a  comprehensive  list  of  library 
books  suitable  for  a  high  school  science 
library.  Periodical  references  are  largely 
omitted  because  it  is  thought  that  cur¬ 
rent  periodical  articles  should  be  those 
most  often  consulted,  as  they  are  more 
up-to-date,  and  will  probably  attract 
greater  attention  on  this  account. 

Unit  I,  it  is  seen,  involves  no  com¬ 
plicated  mathematics,  only  arithmetic  and 
simple  algebraic  equations  being  neces¬ 
sitated.  All  of  the  units  follow  the  plan 
of  a  minimum  of  mathematics.  While 
there  are  many  problems  involving  quan¬ 
titative  measurement  or  computation, 
the  object  is  primarily  to  teach  physical 
laws  and  principles  so  that  one  who  has 
studied  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  al¬ 
gebra.  and  the  elements  of  plane  geo¬ 
metry  may  be  able  to  understand  them. 
The  algebra  and  geometry  are  very'  ele¬ 
mentary  in  character.  The  view  is  taken 
that  there  is  plenty  of  material  in  physics 
to  engage  the  mind  of  any  high  school 
pupil,  without  it  being  necessary  to  intro¬ 
duce  any  abstract  mathematical  compli¬ 
cations.  Tests,  so  far  given  in  high 
school  physics  show  abundance  of  room 
for  improvement  on  the  part  of  any 
high  school  pupil,  so  that  it  is  felt  that 
a  more  abstract  mathematical  treatment 
is  not  the  thing  desired  so  much  as  a  more 
purely  practical  survey  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  physics  in  every  day  life.  The 
view  point  of  practical  engineering  is  the 
one  followed  rather  than  the  abstract 
mathematical  and  theoretical  viewpoint 
of  the  research  physicist. 

Elach  unit  has  been  devised  to  take  ap¬ 
proximately  three  w’eeks  of  school  time. 
This  is  only  tentative,  the  results  of  ex¬ 
perimental  try-outs  being  depended  upon 
to  furnish  data  on  the  amount  of  time 
desirable.  Data  collected  from  these 


try-outs  will  also  furnish  evidence  con¬ 
cerning  other  features  of  organization 
as  for  example,  whether  the  material  is 
too  difficult  or  too  easy ;  whether  more 
time  will  make  possible  more  desirable 
achievement ;  whether  it  is  possible  to  de¬ 
vise  methods  which  will  accomplish  more 
perfect  achievement  on  the  part  of  all 
pupils ;  what  achievement  is  reasonable 
to  expect  of  pupils ;  and  so  on.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  try-outs  involve  test¬ 
ing,  and  tests  have  been  prepared  to  be 
given  preliminary  to.  and  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of.  each  unit.  These  tests  have  been 
made  to  parallel  fairly  closely  the  items 
in  the  unit  outlines,  so  that  they  may  test 
“knowledge”  elements,  “technique”  ele¬ 
ments  and  “appreciation”  elements. 
Each  test  is  fairly  comprehensive,  re¬ 
quiring  50  minutes  of  time.  Final  out¬ 
lines  of  the  units  will  eventually  be  de¬ 
termined.  therefore,  by  the  collection  of 
factual  data  on  achievement,  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  these  factual  data,  re¬ 
vamping  of  the  units  as  seems  desirable, 
and  repeated  try-outs  until  satisfaction 
results.  The  data  collected  may  well  in¬ 
clude  test  score  distributions ;  numbers 
and  percentages  of  pupils  making  cor¬ 
rect  responses  to  test  items ;  items  added 
under  the  stress  of  varying  class  room 
conditions ;  opinions  of  cooperating 
teachers  and  of  others  whose  opinions 
may  be  solicited ;  comparisons  of  pupils 
in  other  ratings,  such  as  general  mental 
ability,  reading  ability,  mathematical 
ability,  pupil  interests  and  so  on  ad  in¬ 
finitum.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  final 
stage  my  ever  be  reached  but  many  prin¬ 
ciples  may  be  discovered  which  will  aid 
greatly  in  producing  a  more  satisfactory 
state  of  affairs  than  we  have  at  present. 

Nothing  arbitrary  is  laid  down  con¬ 
cerning  methods  to  be  used  by  instruc¬ 
tors.  An  examination  of  Unit  I  will 
make  it  evident  that  any  method  may  be 
used.  Lessons  may  be  assigned  from  day 
to  day  for  the  whole  group,  interspersed 
with  special  assignments  to  individuals; 
or  daily  assignments  may  be  done  away 
with,  and  individualized  instruction  fol¬ 
lowed,  with  each  person  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  at  his  own  speed.  The  field  is  thus 
opened  up  for  tryouts  of  different  meth- 
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ods  and  opportunity  given  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  entirely  new  methods,  if 
such  seem  desirable  or  possible. 

An  examination  of  Unit  I  will  show 
that  there  is  overlapping  in  knowledge, 
technique,  appreciations,  and  habits  and 
skills.  For  example,  a  problem  listed  un¬ 
der  techniques  might  serve  as  a  means 
of  imparting  knowledge,  or  developing 
habits  and  skills.  This  is  unavoidable  but 
not  undesirable.  Any  problem  could  be 
used  to  accomplish  different  purposes  de¬ 
pending  on  what  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  it  by  the  instructor.  It  might  be 
used  as  a  sample  problem  for  solution, 
so  that  methods  of  solution  could  be 
studied.  Various  plans  for  solution 
could  be  used  so  as  to  formulate  methods 
of  solving  all  kinds  of  problems.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  system  in  solving 
problems  in  general,  and  it  should  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  function  of  science  to  de¬ 
velop  some  scientific  principles  to  be 
applied  whenever  problems  present  them¬ 
selves  for  solution.  Questions  of  anal- 
izing  the  situation,  collecting  facts  bear¬ 
ing  upon  it,  making  an  hypothesis  as  to 
its  solution,  testing  the  hypothesis,  and 
verifying  the  conclusion,  would  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  this  connection.  The  prob¬ 
lem,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  given 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  pupils  to  dis¬ 
cover  certain  facts,  or  perhaps  use  them 
often  enough  to  make  them  permanent 
acquisitions.  It  seems  very  important 
to  realize  that  any  given  activity  may 
thus  be  used  for  different  purposes,  but 
that  the  purpose  in  mind  will  determine 
certain  stresses  which  will  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  intended. 

A  case  in  point  is  a  laboratory  experi¬ 
ment,  say  on  the  linear  coefficient  of  ex¬ 
pansion  of  a  metal.  This  may  be  given, 
with  the  purpose  of  making  the  pupil 
learn  clearly  what  the  linear  coefficient 
of  expansion  is.  Or  it  may  be  given  as 
a  means  of  arousing  interest  in  a  study 
of  the  expansion  of  substances  by  heat. 
Or  it  may  be  given  as  a  means  of  direct¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  use  and  necessity  of 
accurate  measurement.  Or  it  may  be 
given  as  a  sample  of  an  experimental 
method  of  solving  problems  in  general. 


Or  it  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  develop¬ 
ing  industry,  initiative,  systematization, 
or  other  desirable  character  traits.  Or 
is  may  be  used  to  keep  pupils  busy,  or  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  less  desirable 
things.  And  so  on.  The  emphasis 
would  be  placed  on  the  particular  pur¬ 
pose  and  the  amount  of  stress  probably 
largely  determine  the  achievement  in  the 
particular  line.  Tests  to  measure  such 
achievements  would  contain  different 
kinds  of  (questions,  depending  on  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  mind.  One  instructor  might  care 
little,  for  example,  about  accuracy  of 
measurements.  Another  might  be  ex¬ 
tremely  concerned  with  such  accuracy. 

The  factual  data  which  have  so  far 
been  gathered  consist  of  score  distribu¬ 
tions  of  tests  gpven  preliminary  to  each 
unit  and  at  the  expiration  of  each  unit; 
numbers  and  per  cents  of  pupils  giving 
correct  responses  to  each  test  item  in 
the  preliminary  and  final  unit  tests; 
comparisons  of  juniors  and  seniors  on 
the  tests;  comparisons  of  students  hav¬ 
ing  had  general  science  and  those  not 
having  had  it ;  data  for  different  schools 
on  the  preceding  points ;  and  lists  of  ac¬ 
tivities  carried  on  by  individual  pupils 
in  addition  to  those  included  in  the  list 
of  common  activities  for  all  students. 
A  brief  progress  report  covering  these 
data  has  been  published  in  the  March 
Quarterly  1929,  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  Some  of  these  data  are  pre¬ 
sented  here. 

Table  I  shows  a  distribution  of  scores 
in  the  preliminary  and  final  Test  I  for 
223  pupils  who  had  taken  the  test  both 
times,  three  weeks  of  instruction  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  two  tests. 

The  distributions  show  what  pupils 
have  accomplished  in  measurable  results 
due  to  the  instruction  or  other  happenings 
during  the  three  weeks  of  intervening 
time  between  the  preliminary  and  final 
tests.  From  a  condition  showing  scores 
piled  up  at  the  low  end  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion,  a  change  has  taken  place  so  that 
scores  are  distributed  in  a  form  resem¬ 
bling  a  normal  distribution.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  test  was  de¬ 
signed  to  measure  a  sampling  of  knowl- 
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Table  1.  Diatribution  of  Score*  in  Preliminary  and  Final  Tests  1 
Possible  Score — 73 


Score 

Pre-Test 

Final  Test 

0—  4.9 

illlllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

53 

1 

1 

S-  9.9 

llllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllll 

51 

1 

1 

10—14.9 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

42 

llllllll 

8 

15—19.9 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

36 

lllllllllllllll 

15 

20—24.9 

llllllllllllllllllllllll 

24 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

27 

25-^29.9 

lllllllllll 

11 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII42 

3(1-34.9 

nil 

4 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

35 

35-39.9 

1 

1 

llllllllllllllllllllllll 

24 

40-44.9 

1 

1 

llllllllllllllllllllllllll 

26 

45-49.9 

0 

llllllllllllllllllllllll 

24 

50-54..9 

0 

llllllll 

8 

55—59.9 

0 

llllllll 

8 

60-64.9 

0 

III! 

4 

223 

223 

Mean  12.21  ±  1.49 

33.84  ±  .8 

S.  D.  R35 

11.95 

edge  content,  techniques,  and  apprecia¬ 
tions.  Test  I  is  given  here  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  questions  used.  It  is  almost 
entirely  objective.  Its  reliability  and 
validity  have  not  been  established  but 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  them 
high.  Items  45  to  47  inclusive  are  appre¬ 
ciation  paragraphs  with  certain  key 
words  deleted.  Most  of  items  1  to  ^ 


inclusive  are  information  or  problem 
items  as  are  items  26  to  40  inclusive. 
Other  items  are  mixed,  with  48  pri¬ 
marily  a  problem  and  tabulation  item, 
and  49  a  rather  difficult  problem.  Prob¬ 
ably  one  would  not  think  49  a  difficult 
problem  but  in  the  final  test,  it  was 
solved  correctly  by  only  9  pupils  of  239. 


Test  I 

In  the  following,  put  answers  in  the  blanks  following  the  questions.  For 
1,  5  and  6,  write  the  letter  designating  the  correct  answer  in  parentheses;  e.  g., 
(a). 


1.  A  decimeter  is  a  imit  of  (a)  weight,  (b)  volume,  (c)  area,  (d) 

length — which  ?  (  ) 

2.  Give  the  number  of  lbs.  in  a  ton.  . 

3.  Give  the  number  of  centimeters  in  a  meter.  . 

4.  Find  the  weight  of  600  cu.  cm.  of  pure  water  in  grams.  . . . 

5.  A  liter  is  a  unit  of  (a)  volume,  (b)  area,  (c)  weight,  (d)  length, 

— which  ?  (  ) 

6.  A  cubic  meter  is  a  unit  of  (a)  volume,  (b)  area,  (c)  weight,  (d) 

length, — which?  (  ) 

7.  Give  the  number  of  sq.  mm.  in  a  sq.  cm.  . 

8.  Give  the  number  of  milligrams  in  a  centigram.  . 

9.  Give  the  number  of  centimeters  in  an  inch.  . . 

10.  Give  the  number  of  grams  in  a  kilogram.  . — - - 

11.  How  many  lbs.  does  1  cu.  ft.  of  pure  water  weigh?  . 

12.  Give  the  number  of  cu.  cm.  in  a  cu.  dec.  . - 

13.  Give  the  number  of  cu.  cm.  in  a  ca  meter.  _ 

14.  Give  the  number  of  inches  in  a  meter.  . . 

15.  Find  the  weight  of  9  liters  of  pure  water  in  kg.  . . 

Id.  Give  the  number  of  sq.  m.  in  a  sq.  km.  .  .  . 
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17.  Give  the  number  of  cetimeteri  in  a  kilometer. 

18.  -Give  the  number  of  kilometers  in  a  meter. 

19.  Find  the  number  of  cu.  m.  in  a  cu.  km. 

20.  Find  the  number  of  lbs.  in  a  kg. 

21.  Find  the  number  of  inches  in  a  kilometer. 

22.  Find  the  weight  of  1,000  cu.  cm.  of  pure  water  in  pounds. 

23.  Change  to  cu.  cm.:  9  cu.  dec.,  6  cu.  cm.,  5  cu.  mm. 

24.  Write  in  kilometers  (one  number)  6  meters,  3  dec.,  6  mm.,  7  km. 

25.  Write  in  sq.  meters  (one  number)  3  sq.  km.,  5  sq.  m.  7  sq.  cm. 


Write  in  the  blank  at  the  right  of  each  item,  the  word  or  words  which 
should  be  substituted  for  X  to  m^dce  the  statement  correct. 

26.  The  weight  per  unit  volume  of  a  substance  is  called  its  X  .  . — 

27.  The  _X_  of  pure  water  at  4*  C  is  1  gram  per  cu.  cm.  - — 

28.  The _ X_  is  equal  to  weight  divided  by  volume.  . 

29.  X  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  body  to  the  weight  of  an  equal 

volume  of  water.  . - . . 

30.  X  is  the  density  of  a  body  divided  by  the  density  of  pure  water 

at  4"  C  . - . — 

31.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  numerically  equal  to  its  density 

when  the  latter  is  expressed  in  X  .  . . . 

32.  An  hydrometer  is  used  to  measure  the  X  of  liquids.  . . 

33.  The  weight  of  an  hydrometer  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid 

it  X  .  . 

34.  An  hydrometer  floats  X  in  light  liquids  than  in  heavy  liquids . - . 

35.  The  liquid  in  most  common  use  in  winter  in  automobile  radiators 

is  X.  . . . 

36.  The  liquid  in  the  lead  storage  battery  is  X  . . . 

37.  The  freezing  point  of  the  most  common  radiator  solution  is  X 

when  the  specific  gravity  is  higher.  _ _ 

38.  The  charge  of  a  storage  battery  is  commonly  higher  when  the 

specific  gravity  is  X  .  . - . . 

39.  An  hydrometer  used  for  light  liquids  has  its  Q  commonly  at 

the  JC _ .  . 

40.  An  hydrometer  used  for  heavy  liquids  has  its  Q  commonly  at 

the  _X_.  . . 

41.  A  body  weighing  52  grams  has  a  volume  of  5  cu.  cm.  Its  density 

is  X  per  cu.  cm.  . . . . 

42.  The  body  in  (41)  has  a  specific  gravity  of  X  .  . . 

43.  A  liquid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.8  Its  density  in  lbs.  per  cu. 

ft.  is  X  .  . . 


44.  Fresh  skim  milk  has  a  X  specific  gravity  than  fresh  whole  milk. 

45.  The  metric  system  is  Xi  convenient  than  the  English  system 

because  it  is  arranged  as  a  X2  system.  Every  larger  unit  is 

Xa  times  as  large  as  the  next  smaller.  To  express  any  number 
in  larger  or  smaller  units,  one  must  only  X4  one  or  more  X5 
places  to  the  _Xe  _  or  X7  . 


46.  Measurement  makes  Xi  _  possible.  It  seeks  to  answer  definitely 
the  question,  “  X2  ?”.  The  Xa  of  science  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  X4  of  measurement  One  cannot  talk  very  X5 
about  quantities  until  there  are  Xa  in  which  these  Xt  may 
be  expressed. 
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47.  The  inaccuracy  of  a  measure  can  be  judged  by  comparing  it  with  the  1 . . _ 

_Xi_  of  X2  measurements.  This  Xa  is  probably  more  2 . . 

nearly  correct  than  any  _  measure.  Errors  are  usually  ex-  3 . . . — . . 

pressed  in  JC5  .  A  small  error  in  a  quantity  may  be  4 . — 

X7_  than  a  large  error  in  a  _X^  quantity.  5..._ . . 

6 . . 

48.  Arrange  the  items  which  should  be  given  in  a  tabulated  form  show¬ 
ing  how  the  specific  gravity  of  a  brass  cylinder  is  experimentally 
determined. 

49.  S.  G.  of  H2S04  —  1.8;  of  water  1.0.  VV'hat  fraction  of  a  quart 

of  mixture  of  S.  G.  1.3  would  be  water?  . 

The  distributions  for  test  II  are  quite  that  when  a  pupil  passes  on  into  a  higher 
similar  to  those  for  Test  I,  so  they  will  grade,  it  does  not  mean  at  all  that  he 
not  be  given  here.  How  do  distributions  has  mastered  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
such  as  these  help  in  making  clearer  the  previous  g^ade.  On  the  contrary,  it 
problem  of  organization  of  courses?  In  means  only  that  he  has  been  exposed  to 
the  first  place,  they  show  that  pupils  do  them.  Then  the  responsibility  rests  to 
not  accomplish  what  teachers  feel  they  some  extent  on  the  pupil  himself,  but 
should  accomplish.  The  test  items  cover  perhaps  on  many  factors  for  which 
the  field  of  the  common  activities  en-  neither  pupil  nor  teacher  is  responsible, 
gaged  in  by  all  pupils.  There  is  shown  To  say  the  least,  difficulties  would  per- 
much  room  on  these  essentials  for  pupils  haps  be  greatly  clarified,  if  the  list  of 
to  spend  more  time  and  effort  in  order  to  minimal  essentials  were  placed  low 
make  possible  greater  achievement,  enough  to  enable  all  pupils  to  achieve 
Either  they  have  not  spent  enough  time  them  wdth  a  reasonable  degree  of  effort, 
and  effort,  the  instruction  has  not  been  The  unit  tests  should  be  revised,  then, 
of  as  good  a  quality  as  it  should  have  if  they  are  to  be  used  as  minimal  es- 
been,  or  the  material  is  too  difficult.  A  sential  tests,  until  distributions  are  piled 
next  step  in  the  procedure  is  to  try  and  up  at  the  high  scores.  But  preceding 
find  whether  or  not  the  first  two  con-  this,  it  is  very  desirable  that  attempts 
tentions  are  true.  This  can  be  done  by  be  made  to  see  whether  or  not  it  is  pos- 
giving  the  pupils  more  time  or  exerting  sible  to  produce  such  distributions  with- 
influences  which  will  spur  them  on  to  out  reducing  the  expected  requirements, 
greater  efforts,  and  by  trying  different  This  implies  the  use  of  the  units  under 
methods  of  instruction  with  different  in-  many  and  varying  conditions,  with  many 
structors.  If  these  procedures  do  not  variations  in  method  to  discover  if  pos- 
show  greater  achievement,  it  can  safely  sible  the  best  method  and  the  relative 
be  held  that  too  much  is  being  ex-  efficiencies  of  various  methods, 
pected  of  pupils.  In  that  case,  certain  Table  II  presents  a  summary  of  the 
items  may  be  omitted  or  no  higher  rat-  distributions  of  seniors  on  Test  I  and 
ings  should  be  expected.  It  may  be  a  safe  makes  comparisons  between  them  and  the 
conclusion,  for  example,  to  consider  the  total  group  containing  juniors  in  addition, 
school  as  a  place  of  opportunity  for  pu-  Table  II.  Summary  of  Distributions  of 
pils  of  very  widely  differing  capacities.  Scores,  Test  I,  Seniors 

The  instructor  presents  the  course  so  Pre-Test  Final  Test 

that  there  will  be  sufficient  opportunity  Mean  14.59  ^  1.06  40.00  ±  1.58 

for  each  pupil  of  whatever  capacity.  He  S.  D.  8.35  12.80 

expects  a  greatly  varying  achievement.  Difference  between  Means  and  Means  of  Total 
The  distribution  for  Test  I,  for  example.  Group — 

shows  such  a  variation.  With  this  con-  2.38  ±  1.83  6.16  ±  1.77 

ception,  however,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  Difference  -=-  S.  E.  of  Diff.  1.30  3.48 
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A  significantly  higher  mean  score  for 
the 'senior  is  shown,  indicating  that  the 
seniors  more  nearly  accomplish  the  ob¬ 
jectives  measured  by  the  test  than  the 
juniors.  The  objectives  of  this  unit  are 
therefore  better  accomplished  by  seniors. 
“Could  the  unit  be  taught  well  in  the 
ninth  grade?”  is  a  question  to  be  an¬ 
swered.  But  the  data  indicate  that  it 
may  be  better  taught  in  the  twelfth  than 
in  the  eleventh  in  the  schools  included 
here. 

Table  III  shows  a  summary  of  the 
distributions  of  those  having  had  general 
science. 

Table  III.  Distribution  Test  I  of  Those 
Having  Had  General  Science 

Pre~Test  Final  Test 

Mean  12.7  37.76  :t  1.4 

S.  D.  7.40  12.60 

Difference  -r-  S.  D.  of  Difference  =  2.6  for 
Means  for  Final  of  Total  Group  and  those 
having  had  General  Science. 

The  data  indicate  value  in  having 
general  science.  In  other  words,  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  objectives,  it  is 
valuable  for  the  average  pupil  first  to 
study  general  science. 

Table  IV  shows  distributions  of  the 
various  schools  on  the  appreciation  para- 

Table  IV.  Distribution  of  Scores  on 
Appreciation  Paragraphs  Test  1, 
Possible  Score  22 


Pre-Test 

Ftnoi 

0—  1.9 

96 

14 

2—  3.9 

25 

14 

4-  5.9 

24 

19 

6—  7.9 

31 

45 

8—  9.9 

23 

33 

10-11.9 

10 

39 

12—13.9 

5 

17 

14—15.9 

2 

19 

16-17.9 

1 

10 

18-19.9 

0 

4 

20—21.9 

0 

5 

217 

219 

Mean 

4.32 

9.36 

S.  D. 

3.74 

4.66 

graphs  included  in  Test  I.  These  para¬ 
graphs  are  expressions  of  certain  types 
of  appreciation  with  deleted  key  words. 
Whether  or  not  they  measure  this  ele¬ 
ment  well  is  unknown.  They  have  not 
been  used  heretofore.  Their  validity 
has  not  been  established. 

There  is  a  considerable  shift  from 
low  to  high  in  the  two  tests.  This  shift 
was  much  more  noticeable  in  one  school 
w'here  more  specific  attention  was  paid 
to  this  feature.  More  attention  should 
be  given  to  this  feature,  because  it  is  a 
new  phase  in  the  teaching  of  physics.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  it  is  desirable. 
Therefore  a  study  of  the  best  method 
to  use  in  accomplishing  it  is  in  order. 

Table  V  presents  the  numbers  and  per¬ 
cents  of  pupils  giving  correct  responses 
to  items  in  Test  I.  An  examination  of 
this  table  shows  that  no  item  in  the  test 
had  100%  correct  responses  by  all  pu¬ 
pils,  though  there  are  two  items,  4  and 
35,  to  which  there  are  100%  correct 
responses  by  University  high  school  pu¬ 
pils.  Items  45-48  are  omitted  in  the 
table  because  they  cannot  be  tabulated  in 
this  manner  conveniently.  Items  45-47 
inclusive  are  appreciation  paragraphs, 
and  item  48  is  a  tabulation. 

Just  what  is  the  value  of  lists  like 
those  shown  in  Table  V?  In  the  first 
place,  they  show  that,  to  the  extent  that 
the  items  measure  the  objectives  set  up, 
the  objectives  have  not  been  thoroughly 
accomplished.  Whether  or  not  they  can 
ever  be  accomplished  to  the  degree  of 
100%  correct  response,  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  experiment.  Extension  of 
time  given  to  a  unit,  and  the  devising  of 
methods  to  si)ecifically  make  possible 
100%  correct  response  are  among  even¬ 
tualities  to  be  tried  out.  Second,  some 
items  show  such  a  small  number  of  cor¬ 
rect  responses  that  their  elimination  must 
be  seriously  considered.  Certain  it  is  that 
either  they  are  too  difficult  for  the  group, 
enough  time  has  not  been  given,  or 
enough  direct  planning  for  accomplish¬ 
ment  has  not  been  done.  For  example, 
in  item  49,  the  specific  gravities  of 
HaS04  and  H«0  are  given,  and  the 
question  is  asked,  ‘What  fraction  of  a 
quart  mixture  of  S.  G.  1. 3  would  be 
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water?”  But  4%  of  the  total  niunber 
of  239  pupils  gave  correct  responses. 
Either  the  item  is  too  difficult,  enough 
time  has  not  been  given  to  it  in  the  unit, 
or  specific  attention  has  not  been  directed 
to  it.  Space  procludes  more  discussion 
of  this  phase  there,  but  future  procedures 
with  regard  to  revision  of  the  unit  are 
indicated.  Third,  whether  or  not  these 
items  are  desirable  or  essential  for 
pupils  enrolling  in  secondary  school 
physics  is  a  question  which  arises.  To 
be  sure,  they  were  initially  selected  to 
accomplish  certain  objectives,  but  there 
may  be  doubts  in  the  minds  of  readers  of 
this  book  on  this  question.  There  still 
remains  the  necessity  of  determining  to 
what  extent  these  items  are  really  es¬ 
sential  in  the  functioning  lives  of  people. 
No  one  will  deny  that  each  item  repre¬ 
sents  something  which  is  essential  or 
important  to  some  one.  Whether  it  is 
essential  or  important  to  every  pupil 
enrolling  in  the  course  is  a  question. 
Perhaps  whether  or  not  one  could  live 
a  happy  and  useful  life  without  it  is 
the  criterion  to  be  used  for  judgment. 
Or  whether  or  not  one  may  live  a  richer 
and  more  complete  life  with  it  is  perhaps 
a  better  question.  No  objective  attempt 
has  been  made  to  settle  this  question  for 
any  item.  Personal  judgment  is  perhaps 
the  best  criterion  at  present.  Cooperat¬ 
ing  teachers  have  been  asked  to  help 
answer  this  question.  It  may  be  taken 
up  on  a  larger  scale  after  more  people 
have  become  oriented  to  the  nature  of  the 
plan  in  general. 

Extra  work  included  under  additional 
activities  for  capable  pupils  was  engaged 
in  by  a  good  many  pupils.  The  follow¬ 
ing  list  is  that  for  pupils  in  one  school 
including  Units  I  to  III  inclusive  and 
part  of  Unit  IV.  A  similar  list  for  all 
cooperating  schools  has  not  yet  been 


made. 

Biographical  sketches  . 55 

Topical  themes .  27 

Book  reports  . 8 

Extra  problems  .  6 

Extra  laboratory  problems  . .25 

Small  diagrams  . 7 

Large  diagrams . . .25 

Charts  .  1 


Trips  with  reports  .  3 

Periodical  reports  . 10 

Explanations  . 11 


A  question  which  arises  when  the 
extra  project  work  is  considered,  con¬ 
cerns  the  value  of  this  work  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  achievement  ratings  on  the 
tests  fell  so  far  short  of  perfection.  Shall 
students  be  compelled  to  approach  per¬ 
fection  in  the  essentials  before  being 
allowed  to  undertake  the  extra  projects? 
A  partial  answer  to  this  would  be  a 
tabulation  showing  the  pupils  undertak¬ 
ing  this  extra  work.  This  has  not  yet 
been  carried  out,  though  a  record  for 
each  pupil  has  been  kept  for  two  of  the 
classes.  For  the  most  part,  the  pupils  in 
these  groups  who  undertook  extra  pro¬ 
jects  were  the  most  capable  pupils  of 
the  group,  but  there  were  a  few  among 
the  less  able  who  also  engaged  in  these 
additional  activities.  There  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  understanding  that  activities  for  all 
pupils  were  to  be  completed  before  ad¬ 
ditional  work  was  undertaken,  but  there 
was  also  an  understanding  that  higher 
grades  were  to  be  given  only  to  those 
doing  extra  work.  Therefore  some  pu¬ 
pils  tried  to  carry  on  extra  projects 
while  doing  the  regular  work.  This 
might  be  obviated  by  some  compulsory 
rule,  but  it  was  not  done  with  the  units 
given  here.  There  are  always  pupils 
who  seem  to  prefer  the  extra  project 
work  to  that  in  the  regular  outline,  and 
there  is  a  legitimate  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  pupils  should  be 
held  to  the  regular  outline  or  allowed 
to  follow  their  interests  in  choosing 
projects.  Opinions  of  teachers  would 
probably  differ  on  this  point,  and  it 
might  be  a  worthwhile  task  to  secure  a 
cross  section  of  teacher  opinion  through 
a  questionnaire. 

Another  question  in  connection  with 
achievement  ratings  in  tests,  is  that 
concerning  retention.  Scores  on  the 
tests  were  far  from  perfection  and  there 
is  a  question  as  to  how  much  effort  and 
attention  should  be  concentrated  on  se¬ 
curing  higher  ratings  before  proceeding 
with  further  units.  Especially  so  is  this 
important  if  retention  is  considered.  If 
pupils  do  not  retain  the  abilities  de- 
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veloped  even  in  a  small  degree,  by  the 
course,  is  it  better  to  spend  more  time  in 
securing  higher  achievement,  or  admit 
that  more  benefits  will  be  gained  by  at¬ 
tacking  further  units?  The  (question  of 
superficiality  versus  intensiveness  is 
raised.  Just  a  little  data  from  one 
school  are  available  on  retention  in 
Tests  I  and  II.  These  tests  were  re¬ 
peated  as  final  tests  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter  without  any  review.  Table  VI 
presents  a  summary  of  scores  on  these 
tests  for  comparison. 

Table  VI.  Mean  Scores  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Deviations  on  Tests  1  and  II, 
Preliminary,  Final,  and  Repetition, 
One  School 

Pre-Test  Final  Repetition 
I  II  I  II  I  II 

Mean  ...14.88  16.02  48.80  39.42  43.96  34.92 
S.  D.  __  6.48  102  9.00  9.72  9.88  7.48 

Some  loss  is  evident  for  both  tests. 
The  question  still  remains  open  relative 
to  values  of  courses  which  have  been 
taken,  from  which  there  remains  very 
little  measurable  residue.  We  like  to 
excuse  ourselves  for  lack  of  knowledge 
of  certain  courses  pursued  in  previous 
scholastic  life,  by  saying  we  received 
great  benefits  though  we  remember  no¬ 
thing  or  very  little  about  them.  It  seems 
necessary  to  assume  here  either  that  non- 
measurable  values  are  not  worth  con¬ 
sidering,  or  that  some  tangible  means  of 
measuring  them  should  be  devised.  Fur¬ 
ther  procedures  in  the  development  of 
teaching  units  will  be  determined  by 
tentative  acceptance  of  either  of  these 


two  alternatives.  If  the  former,  means 
of  teaching  better  so  as  to  produce  im¬ 
mediate  and  retained  abilities  are  to  be 
investigated;  if  the  latter,  some  of  the 
present  intangibles  must  be  made  tang¬ 
ible.  Probably  a  compromise  is  desir¬ 
able  at  present. 

These  data  represent  types  easily  ob¬ 
tainable  on  a  large  scale.  In  general, 
they  are  in  the  nature  of  a  partial  ans¬ 
wer  to  the  question,  “What  do  present 
high  school  students  achieve  when  such 
material  as  included  in  this  description 
is  given  them  ?”  There  is  a  great  need  for 
much  more  of  this  kind  of  thing  before 
we  are  in  a  position  to  improve  our 
courses  decidedly.  Other  desirable  pro¬ 
cedures  are  evident,  however. 

Experimental  procedures  to  determine 
the  practice  effects  of  the  tests,  using 
a  control  group  receiving  no  instruc¬ 
tion;  validity  and  reliability  determina¬ 
tions;  means  of  conducting  controlled 
experiments  in  methods  of  instruction; 
experiments  to  discover  the  effects  of 
variable  determining  achievement  such 
as  general  mental  ability,  past  achieve¬ 
ment,  interest,  personality  traits,  var¬ 
ious  specific  abilities ;  all  of  these  are  es¬ 
sential.  A  very  worth  while  prog^ram 
for  the  first  week  of  the  course  in 
physics  is  a  survey  of  the  personnel  of 
the  class  or  classes.  If  carefully  plan¬ 
ned,  it  will  make  some  of  the  studies 
mentioned  above,  easier.  Teacher  par¬ 
ticipation  in  reorganization  is  essential. 
There  are  certain  local  conditions  which 
will  always  determine  some  details  of 
the  course.  The  survey  helps  to  make 
these  evident. 
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Thoughts  Respecting  the  Budget 

By  H,  M.  GAGEi  Coe  College* 


MR.  H.  M.  GAGE:  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  a  moment  about  the  budget  of  the 
Commission  on  Higher  Education.  The 
various  items  in  the  budget  should  be 
considered  by  themselves  and  in  relation 
to  the  financial  ability  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  They  should  also  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  important  work  which 
the  Commission  is  doing.  It  may  be 
that  a  consideration  of  important  work 
in  process  and  projected  will  demand 
a  budget  in  excess  of  available  funds. 
In  that  case  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
refuse  opportunity  and  obligation  or  to 
provide  additional  income. 

No  one  attending  meetings  of  the 
Commission  this  year,  and  in  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding,  doubts  the  vitality 
of  the  work  of  this  Commission.  In¬ 
terest  in  proceedings  has  been  lively  and 
is  increasing.  Attendance  at  meetings 
has  been  growing.  Presence  at  meet¬ 
ings  is  doubtless  reflected  in  a  wider 
and  more  careful  study  of  the  published 
proceedings.  Looking  forward  one  may 
well  predict  an  increasing  interest  in  our 
work  during  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  Three  major  projects  will  absorb 
our  interests  and  energies:  (1)  The 
application  of  our  standards  for  organi¬ 
zation  and  conduct  of  intercollegiate  ath¬ 
letics.  (2)  The  professional  training 
of  teachers  in  which  there  has  been  such 
a  lively  interest  last  year  and  at  this 
meeting.  (3)  Reformulation  of  our 
standards  to  which  we  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for  several  years  and  which  has 
commanded  so  much  attention  yesterday 
and  today.  Carrying  on  our  work  in 
these  three  lines  will  require  gfenerous 
appropriations  in  the  budget  for  this 
Commission. 

The  special  committee  on  athletics 
should  have  $500  next  year.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  never  received  so  much  as 
that.  To  date  it  has  spent  not  more 
than  $200.  For  the  very  important  com- 
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mittee  on  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  we  are  going  to  ask  for  $700 
and  possibly  should  ask  for  more.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  us  this  year  to  set 
up  a  committee  on  revision  of  stand¬ 
ards.  In  this  project  all  of  us  are  vi¬ 
tally  interested.  The  officers  of  the 
Commission  would,  therefore,  like  to 
ask  for  $2,000  for  this  committee.  Such 
an  asking,  however,  is  quite  beyond  the 
present  resources  of  the  Association. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  consider  the  matter  of  increasing  our 
income.  It  seems  clear  that  we  can 
not  hope  to  make  the  research  necessary 
for  a  satisfactory  revision  of  standards 
with  less  than  $6,000  appropriated 
through  a  series  of  years. 

I  have  mentioned  budget  items  for 
special  work.  In  addition  we  shall  have 
to  provide  as  usual  the  sum  of  at  least 
$3,000  for  conduct  of  the  secretary’s 
office.  The  only  comment  necessary  on 
this  item  is  that  no  officer  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  receives  salary  or  remuneration 
of  any  kind.  Appropriation  for  the  of¬ 
fice  of  this  Commission  is  for  usual 
office  expenses  and  for  the  secretary’s 
assistant. 

All  told,  this  Commission  will  have  a 
budget  next  year  of  at  least  $6,000, 
which  is  large  considering  the  income  of 
the  Association,  but  small  in  view  of 
our  work.  Therefore,  we  face  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  increasing  income  by  raising 
membership  dues  for  institutions  of 
higher  education.  The  annual  dues  for 
such  institutions  at  present  are  $25, 
Will  you,  therefore,  consider  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  increasing  dues  for  colleges  to 
$50  a  year.  The  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Colleges  in  view  of  their  enlarged 
program  of  the  study  and  research  in 
session  last  January  made  a  like  increase. 
Our  Commission  facing  a  similar  situ¬ 
ation  should,  therefore,  be  prepared  to 
assume  financial  responsibility  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  work  done  and  project¬ 
ed.  This  statement  is  made  in  fairness 
and  to  prepare  us  for  action  which  now 
seems  to  be  inevitable. 


